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Richard  Kay 

Two  Pairs  of  Tricks:  Ulysses  and 
Guido  in  Dante's  Inferno  XXVI-XXVII 

Among  the  characters  whom  Dante  meets  in  Hell,  some  are 
presented  so  sympathetically  that  many  critics  maintain  that  the 
poet  chose  to  dwell,  not  on  the  character's  vice,  but  on  some  more 
admirable,  or  otherwise  appealing,  quality.  To  such  readers  it 
seems  that  there  is  no  trace  of  heresy  in  the  words  or  deeds  of 
Farinata,  no  hint  of  sodomy  in  the  character  of  Brunetto  Latini,  and 
no  indication  that  in  Hell  Ulysses  is  still  a  counsellor  of  fraud. 

The  issues  are  most  sharply  delineated  in  the  case  of  Ulysses 
because  they  have  been  clarified,  though  not  resolved,  by  a 
seemingly  endless  debate,  which  can  be  briefly  summarized.  Virgil 
and  the  Pilgrim  find  Ulysses  in  the  eighth  ditch  of  Malebolge. 
Although  the  sin  punished  in  that  bolgia  is  never  explicitly  named 
in  the  poem,  its  victims  are  usually  termed  "counsellors  of  fraud" 
because  we  are  told  that  one  of  them.  Guido  da  Montefeltro,  was 
brought  there  "perché  diede  T  consiglio  frodolente"  {Inf. 
XXVII. 116).'  The  reader  is  left  to  formulate  a  definition  of  that  sin 
from  specific  examples.  In  the  case  of  Ulysses,  Virgil  gives  us  three 
crimes  for  which  Ulysses  suffers:  the  stratagem  of  the  Trojan  horse, 
whereby  Troy  was  taken;  the  trick  that  revealed  Achilles'  identity 
when  he  had  disguised  himself  as  a  woman  to  avoid  going  to  his 
death  in  the  Trojan  war;  and  the  theft  of  the  Palladium,  the 
talisman  that  had  been  keeping  Troy  safe  from  the  Greeks. 
According  to  Virgil,  all  three  schemes  were  complots  in  which 
Ulysses  was  associated  with  Diomedes,  and  for  this  reason  the 
Pilgrim  finds  the  two  men  tortured  together  within  a  single  flame 
that  has  two  tongues.  Since  in  the  next  canto  we  find  that  Guido  da 
Montefeltro  suffers  a  similar  punishment  simply  for  devising  a 
strategem  without  executing  it  himself,  it  appears  that  the  sin  of 
the  place  consists  in  using  human  reason  to  contrive  tricks  that 
gain  an  end  through  subterfuge. 

Everyone  agrees  that  Ulysses'  tricks  in  the  Trojan  war  earned 
him  a  place  among  the  counsellors  of  fraud.  The  problem  is 
whether  his  tragic  flaw  is  exemplified  in  the  long  and  eloquent 
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description  of  his  last  voyage  (Inf.  XXVI. 90-142)  with  which  he 
answers  Virgil's  request  to  know  where  he  went  to  die  an  un- 
known death.  Ulysses'  famous  eloquence  is  easily  discerned 
throughout  this  53-line  speech,  but  nowhere  is  his  craftiness 
apparent.  The  hero  explains  to  Dante  and  Virgil  that,  rather  than 
return  home  to  Ithaca  in  his  old  age,  he  was  driven  by  curiosity  to 
sail  beyond  the  westward  limit  marked  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
and  to  explore  the  unknown  Atlantic  Ocean.  He  persuaded  his 
men  to  undertake  the  perillous  voyage  by  praising  the  quest  as  the 
proper  exercise  of  man's  specifically  human  powers:  "you  were  not 
made  to  live  as  brutes,"  he  told  them,  "but  to  pursue  virtue  and 
knowledge"  {Inf.  XXVI. 119-20).  After  five  months  of  sailing  to  the 
southwest,  they  discovered  the  mountain  of  the  Terrestrial  Para- 
dise, but  before  they  could  land,  a  whirlwind  issued  from  the 
mountain,  creating  a  whirlpool  that  swallowed  up  ship  and  sailors. 
It  is  on  the  interpretation  of  this  passage  that  critical  opinion  is 
divided.^  Some  claim  that  the  voyage  was  an  act  of  folly,  and  hence 
a  perverted  use  of  the  human  intellect.  For  them,  Ulysses  typifies 
man's  intellectual  pride:  he  rebelled  against  the  limits  of  human 
knowledge  set  by  God,  and  therefore  he  is  a  new  Lucifer  and  a  new 
Adam,  and  appropriately  the  Terrestrial  Paradise  was  his  downfall, 
as  it  was  Adam's  and  Lucifer's.  The  objection  to  this  view  is  that  no 
obvious  element  of  trickery  is  apparent  in  Ulysses'  speech.  He 
plainly  says  that  he  was  curious  and  that  he  aroused  the  same 
curiosity  in  his  men.  Hence  the  voyage  does  not  seem  to  exemplify 
the  sin  of  fraudulent  counsel,  and  Bruno  Nardi,  the  leading 
proponent  of  the  view  that  the  voyage  was  an  act  of  intellectual 
rebellion,  could  only  reply  lamely  that  this  is  a  different,  lesser  sin 
than  the  one  for  which  Ulysses  is  being  punished.-  In  that  case, 
most  critics  agree,  it  is  better  not  to  consider  the  voyage  as  sinful  at 
all,  and  indeed  they  can  see  nothing  worthy  of  condemnation  in 
Ulysses'  voyage.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  they  find  it  altogether 
admirable.  The  hero,  they  claim,  is  none  other  than  Aristotle's 
magnanimous  man.  Not  only  are  the  motives  and  actions  of 
Dante's  Ulysses  admirable  in  themselves,  but  they  suggest  that  he 
is  the  embodiment  of  the  Greek  intellect,  the  prototype  of  the 
Renaissance  man,  and  the  precursor  of  Western  Europe's  Faustian 
spirit.  Thus  we  are  left  with  the  paradoxical  problem  that  I  set  out 
to  describe.  In  the  prevailing  opinion,  the  outstanding  feature  of 
the  Ulysses  episode  appears  to  be  irrelevant  to  his  sin  and  leaves 
the  reader  with  a  favorable  impression  of  the  sinner.  To  be  sure, 
not  all  modern  critics  are  comfortable  with  this  result,  but  we  must 
be  content  with  it  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  voyage  involved 
Ulysses  in  one  or  more  cunning  frauds. 
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I  believe  that  Dante  the  poet  was  firm  and,  for  the  most  part, 
successful  in  his  resolve  to  imitate  nature,  and  that  like  her,  he  did 
nothing  in  vain.  The  answers  to  the  puzzles  that  he  poses  are 
always  present  in  the  Comedy  if  only  one  can  find  them.  In  this 
case,  I  think  that  the  answer  lies  in  the  adjacent  canto  that  is 
devoted  to  Guido  da  Montefeltro.  The  missing  link  is  supplied  by 
parallels  between  the  case  of  Guido  and  that  of  Ulysses,  so  that  one 
illuminates  the  other.  Simply  stated,  Dante  represents  each  man  as 
guilty  of  a  pair  of  tricks:  one  trick  is  a  crafty  military  stratagem  that 
ended  a  siege,  while  the  other  is  an  attempt  to  gain  salvation  by  a 
ruse.  Since  both  tricks  are  more  evident  in  Guido's  case,  I  shall 
examine  that  first  and  then  return  to  Ulysses  and  show  how  he  was 
guilty  of  the  same  pair  of  tricks. 

Unlike  Ulysses,  Guido  appears  in  the  poem  as  an  obvious 
trickster.  He  speaks  freely  about  himself  because  he  craftily 
supposes  that  the  Pilgrim  cannot  emerge  from  Hell  to  bear  back 
the  truth  to  Italy  {Inf.  XXVII.61-66).  He  admits  that  all  his  life  "my 
deeds  were  not  those  of  the  lion,  but  of  the  fox.  I  knew  all  wiles  and 
covert  ways,  and  plied  the  art  of  them  so  well  that  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  their  sound  went  forth." 

.  .  .l'opere  mie 

non  furon  leonine,  ma  di  volpe. 

Li  accorgimenti  e  le  coperte  vie 
io  seppi  tutte,  e  sì  menai  lor  arte, 
ch'ai  fine  de  la  terra  il  suono  uscie.  (Inf.  XXVII. 74-78) 

But,  unlike  Ulysses,  Guido  is  not  in  Hell  because  of  the  frauds  he 
devised  while  a  soldier;  instead,  he  attributes  his  perdition  entirely 
to  an  episode  in  his  declining  years,  which  he  recounts  in  detail. 
He  himself  explains  the  difference  between  the  two  cases: 

Quando  mi  vidi  giunto  in  quella  parte 
di  mia  etade  ove  ciascun  dovrebbe 
calar  le  vele  e  raccoglier  le  sarte, 

ciò  che  pria  mi  piacëa,  allor  m'increbbe, 
e  pentuto  e  confesso  mi  rendei; 
ahi  miser  lasso!  e  giovato  sarebbe.  {Inf.  XXVII. 79-84) 

When  I  saw  myself  come  to  that  part  of  my  life  when  every  man  should 
lower  the  sails  and  coil  up  the  ropes,  that  which  before  had  pleased  me 
grieved  me  then,  and  with  repentance  and  confession  I  turned  friar,  and 
—  woe  is  me!  —  it  would  have  availed. 

As  a  Christian,  Guido  could  put  his  sins  behind  him  and  die 
repentant.  His  tragedy  is  that  he  did  not. 
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The  focus,  then,  is  on  the  right  use  of  old  age.  We  can  be  sure  that 
this  was  what  Dante  intended,  because  in  the  Convivio  he  cited  the 
example  of  Guido's  retirement  with  approval.  He  is  explaining  that 
in  the  fourth  and  final  age  of  human  life,  which  he  calls  "senio"  — 
that  is  "senility"  or  "decline"  —  the  noble  soul  "returns  to  God  as 
to  that  haven  whence  she  set  forth  when  she  came  to  enter  on  the 
sea  of  this  life."^  The  Convivio  then  proceeds  to  elaborate  this 
metaphor  of  life's  voyage,  and  I  shall  quote  it  at  length,  not  only 
because  Guido  uses  the  same  metaphor  in  the  poem,  but  also 
because  it  contains  a  striking  parallel  to  Ulysses'  last  voyage. 

And  here  we  must  know,  as  TuUy  says  in  his  book  On  Old  Age  [De 
Senectute  19.70],  "a  natural  death  is,  as  it  were,  a  haven  for  us  and 
resting-place  after  a  long  voyage."  And  so  just  as  a  good  mariner  when 
he  draws  near  to  the  harbour  lets  down  his  sails,  and  enters  it  gently 
with  slight  headway  on;  so  we  ought  to  let  down  the  sails  of  our  worldly 
pursuits,  and  turn  to  God  with  all  our  understanding  and  heart,  so  that 
we  may  come  to  that  haven  with  all  composure  and  with  all  peace. 


The  noble  soul  .  .  .seems  to  herself  .  .  .to  be  leaving  the  ocean  and 
returning  to  port.  O  vile  wretches  who  run  into  this  port  with  sails  full 
set,  and  in  the  harbour  where  ye  ought  to  repose,  wreck  and  destroy 
yourselves  by  the  force  of  the  wind  at  the  spot  to  which  ye  have  so  long 
been  journeying!  Truly  the  knight  Lancelot,  and  our  noblest  of  Latins, 
Guido  of  Montefeltro,  did  not  wish  to  enter  port  with  sails  full  set. 
These  noble  men  indeed  shortened  the  sail  of  their  worldly  occupa- 
tions, for  in  their  extreme  age  they  surrendered  themselves  to  religion, 
laying  aside  all  worldly  delights  and  pursuit.^ 

For  the  moment,  let  us  consider  only  what  this  passage  tells  us 
about  the  case  of  Guido.  Dante,  when  he  wrote  the  Convivio,  had  no 
doubt  that  Guido  was  "the  noblest  of  Latins"  ("lo  nobilissimo 
nostro  latino").  Furthermore,  Dante  considered  Guido's  retirement 
from  military  life  into  the  Franciscan  order  to  be  exemplary.  Thus, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  poet  had  changed  his  mind  about 
old  age  by  the  time  that  he  wrote  the  Inferno,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  he  thought  that  the  proper  activity  of  one's  declining  years 
was  retirement.  The  fact  that  the  metaphor  of  the  Convivio  is 
echoed  in  the  inferno  suggests  that  the  poet  not  only  still  main- 
tained that  position  but  also  that  he  wished  to  draw  the  reader's 
attention  to  his  earlier  discussion.  The  echo,  then,  serves  to 
confirm  the  impression  conveyed  by  Guido's  speech,  namely  that 
the  stress  in  his  case  lies  on  the  right  use  of  old  age.  Hence,  to 
determine  his  sin,  we  must  focus  on  whether  he  used  his  retire- 
ment rightly. 
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AU  that  we  know  of  Guide's  years  as  a  Franciscan  is  what  he  tells 
us."  According  to  Dante,  Guido  devised  the  strategem  that  enabled 
Pope  Boniface  VIII  to  capture  the  city  of  Palestrina,  in  which  the 
pope  was  besieging  his  enemies,  the  Colonna  family.  Obviously, 
this  is  a  trick  that  parallels  Ulysses'  devices  that  brought  about  the 
fall  of  Troy,  and  as  such  it  should  in  itself  account  sufficiently  for 
Guide's  damnation.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is  not  the  crux  of  the 
episode  that  Guido  relates.  He  is  damned  for  devising  a  fraud,  to  be 
sure,  but  also  for  failing  to  repent  it,  as  he  apparently  had  repented 
his  earlier  tricks.  Indeed,  there  is  no  indication  that  Guido  in  Hell 
does  regret  giving  the  counsel  itself;  instead,  his  remorse  is 
directed  at  his  failure  to  comply  with  the  formal  requirements  of 
the  sacrament  of  penance.  To  overcome  Guido's  reluctance  to 
return  to  his  former  ways,  the  pope  absolved  his  counsellor  in 
advance  of  any  sin  he  might  commit  in  giving  counsel.  Boniface 
argued  that  this  was  within  his  power  because,  as  pope,  he  held  the 
keys  to  Heaven.  Guido,  convinced  by  this  argument  that  he  could 
sin  with  impunity,  gave  the  required  counsel  {Inf.  XXVII.  100-11), 
only  to  discover  after  his  death  that  he  had  been  proceeding  under 
a  misapprehension.  As  the  black  cherubim  who  took  him  to  Hell 
explained,  one  cannot  repent  in  advance,  and  one  cannot  be 
absolved  unless  one  repents  {Inf.  XXVII. 112-20);  hence  in  his  case 
there  was  neither  true  repentance  nor  true  absolution. 

The  scene  in  which  the  fallen  angel  and  Saint  Francis  dispute 
over  Guido's  soul  may  seem  naive  in  its  medieval  simplicity,  but  it 
does  serve  a  useful  purpose.  From  it  the  reader  is  given  to 
understand  that  it  is  indubitably  God's  judgment  that  Guido  was 
personally  responsible  for  his  failure  to  repent  properly.  He  was, 
we  are  assured,  not  acting  in  good  faith.  Or,  put  another  way,  he 
was  trying  to  trick  God.  Guido  knew  that  Boniface  was  asking  him 
to  commit  a  sin,  and  when  the  pope  offered  him  a  way  to  do  it 
without  endangering  his  salvation,  the  old  fox  readily  accepted. 
Accordingly,  it  was  Guido's  life-long  habit  of  trickery  that  brought 
about  his  downfall.  Instead  of  using  his  old  age  to  repent  his 
frauds,  he  practiced  them  up  to  the  end;  indeed,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  practice  them  on  God  Himself. 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  simile  of  Perillus,  which  the 
poet  uses  earlier  in  the  canto  to  describe  how  Guido's  words 
emerge  from  the  flame  that  envelops  him.  Perillus  had  invented  an 
instrument  of  torture  consisting  of  a  brass  bull  inside  which  a 
victim  could  be  roasted  alive  while  outside  his  anguished  cries 
sounded  like  the  bellowing  of  the  bull  {Inf.  XXVII.7-12).'  Appropri- 
ately, the  first  to  perish  in  this  device  was  Perillus,  who  had 
invented  it.  Thus  Perillus  is  the  image  of  the  cunning  man  who  is 
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caught  in  his  own  trap.  The  poet  explicitly  compares  Guido's  voice 
in  his  flame  to  that  of  Perillus  in  his  bull,  but  a  further  comparison 
is  implied,  since  both  were  victims  of  their  own  misguided 
ingenuity. 

Hence  it  seems  clear  that  Guido  at  the  end  of  his  life  was  guilty 
of  two  tricks,  not  one:  the  first  was  the  siege  stratagem  that  he 
devised  for  Boniface;  the  second  was  his  attempt  to  gain  salvation 
by  a  ruse.  Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  he  retains  his  disposition 
to  trickery  even  in  Hell.  As  has  been  remarked  above,  he  expresses 
no  remorse  for  the  fraud  that  he  devised  for  Boniface,  but  only  for 
its  unexpected  consequences;  moreover,  he  is  crafty  in  his  dealings 
with  the  Pilgrim,  whom  he  obliges  only  because  he  supposes  that 
his  tale  will  not  get  back  to  Italy.  Ironically,  here  again  he  is  the 
victim  of  his  own  cunning. 

The  case  of  Guido  invites  comparison  with  that  of  Ulysses.  Not 
only  are  they  found  in  the  same  place  in  Hell,  but  we  are  told  that 
one  flame  "came  on  behind"  the  other  ("che  dietro  a  lei  venia":  Inf. 
XXVII. 4),  and  moreover,  a  whole  canto  is  devoted  to  each  case. 
With  such  symmetry,  one  may  expect  further  parallels,  and  they 
are  not  far  to  seek.  Both  men  seem  to  owe  their  place  in  Hell  to  a 
trick  that  ended  a  siege  —  that  of  Troy  in  one  case  and  of  Palestrina 
in  the  other.  Another  parallel  is  less  obvious,  though  none  the  less 
striking  once  it  is  pointed  out:  in  each  case,  life  is  represented  as  a 
voyage  that  ends  in  disaster.  Guido's  voyage  is  metaphorical, 
whereas  Ulysses'  is  a  real  one.  Either  one  might  fit  the  description 
Dante  gave  in  the  passage  from  the  Convivio  that  was  quoted  above: 
"O  vile  wretches  who  run  into  this  port  [of  death]  with  sails  full 
set,  and  in  the  harbour  where  ye  ought  to  repose,  wreck  and 
destroy  yourselves  by  the  force  of  the  wind  at  the  spot  to  which  ye 
have  so  long  been  journeying!"  {Conv.  IV.xxviii.7).  Indeed,  Ulysses' 
end  fits  so  well  that  one  naturally  wonders  whether  this  metaphor 
in  the  Convivio  did  not  suggest  to  the  poet  the  death  by  whirlwind 
that  he  invented  for  Ulysses.  Certainly  this  seems  plausible,  since 
the  last  adventure  of  Ulysses  exemplifies  what  Dante  thought  was 
the  wrong  way  to  round  out  one's  life.  The  poet  has  the  hero  act 
out  the  metaphor  of  life's  voyage  by  having  him  sail  to  his  death 
rather  than  retiring  in  old  age.  What  is  more,  one  cannot  object  that 
Ulysses  was  being  judged  by  standards  alien  to  his  culture,  for  it 
was  from  a  pagan  author,  namely  from  Cicero,  that  Dante  bor- 
rowed the  image  of  gliding  into  death's  harbor. 

The  text  of  the  poem  itself  indicates  clearly  that  the  voyage  was 
wrong.  Ulysses  acknowledges  that  the  destruction  of  his  ship  was 
the  will  of  God,  for  he  says  that  it  sank  "as  pleased  Another"  ("com' 
altrui  piacque":  Inf.  XXVI.141).  Only  later  in  the  poem  does  the 
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reader  learn  why  it  was  wrong  for  a  living  man  to  attempt  to  sail  to 
the  Terrestrial  Paradise.  Adam  and  Eve  left  the  mountain  after  the 
Fall  {Par.  XXVI. 139-42),  and  since  the  Redemption  human  souls  are 
returned  thence  by  an  angelic  ferryman  {Purg.  11.16-51,  94-105). 
When  Ulysses  made  his  voyage,  between  the  Fall  and  the  Redemp- 
tion of  mankind,  therefore,  the  sacred  mount  was  forbidden  to 
Adam's  descendants;  and  even  after  the  Redemption,  only  dead 
souls  bound  for  Heaven  normally  had  legitimate  access  to  the 
mount,  and  that  solely  through  the  intermediary  of  the  angelic 
ferryman. 

To  be  sure,  Ulysses  could  not  have  known  how  his  voyage 
violated  the  divine  plan,  but  he  did  know  that  the  waters  he  was 
sailing  into  were  forbidden  to  men.  This  fatal  knowledge  is 
indicated  by  his  own  words  to  the  Pilgrim:  "we  came  to  that 
narrow  outlet  where  Hercules  set  up  his  markers,  that  men  should 
not  pass  beyond." 

.  .  .venimmo  a  quella  foce  stretta 
dov'  Ercule  segnò  li  suoi  riguardi 
acciò  che  l'uom  più  oltre  non  si  metta.  {Inf.  XXVI. 107-9) 

Dante  here  refers  to  a  widespread  legend,  going  back  ultimately  to 
Pindar,  to  the  effect  that  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  were  erected  as  a 
sign  warning  travellers  to  go  no  further.*  Since  Hercules,  who  set 
up  the  pillars,  was  an  ancient  exemplar  of  the  wise  man,"  it  would 
have  been  folly  to  ignore  his  prohibition,  and  indeed  Dante 
explicitly  labels  the  act  as  such  when  he  says  that,  while  looking 
down  from  the  Firmament,  "beyond  Cadiz,  I  saw  the  mad  track  // 
varco  folle  of  Ulysses"  {Par.  XXVII. 82-83).  Furthermore,  it  is  possi- 
ble, as  Giorgio  Padoan  suggested,  that  Dante  regarded  Hercules' 
prohibition  as  having  been  divinely  inspired.'"  At  any  rate,  it  is 
clear  from  the  poem  that  as  Ulysses  approached  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  overcome  his  crew's  hesitancy 
to  transgress  the  limit  set  by  Hercules  {Inf.  XXVI. 112-20).  What  is 
not  clear  is  whether  the  "little  speech"  with  which  he  accordingly 
exhorted  his  men  was  delivered  in  good  faith."  The  parallel  case  of 
Guido  da  Montefeltro  can,  I  believe,  resolve  this  question.  We  have 
seen  that  Ulysses'  last  voyage  is  linked  to  the  final  episode  of 
Guido's  life  by  a  common  image;  we  have  also  seen  that  Ulysses, 
like  Guido,  knew  that  his  last  venture  was  contrary  to  wisdom;  and 
now  we  must  ask  whether  the  parallel  is  complete.  The  crucial 
question  is  this:  Is  it  possible  that  Ulysses'  last  voyage  can  be 
viewed  as  an  attempt  to  gain  salvation  by  a  ruse? 

Indeed  it  can,  for  pagan  antiquity  believed  that  somewhere 
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beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  lay  the  Isles  of  the  Blessed,  where 
departed  heroes  lived  forever  on  the  Elysian  Fields  in  a  land 
without  winter.  For  a  living  man  to  sail  to  these  Fortunate  Isles 
would  be,  in  effect,  to  secure  immortal  happiness,  the  greatest  gift 
of  the  gods,  without  divine  intervention.  Thus  human  ingenuity 
could  circumvent  the  judgment  of  the  gods  and  gain  salvation  by  a 
ruse.  At  the  least  we  can  say  that  this  could  plausibly  have  been 
Ulysses'  tacit  goal. 

Though  plausible,  this  view  of  Ulysses'  destination  will  hardly 
be  acceptable  without  further  justification.  To  be  sure,  it  is  the 
answer  that  readily  suggests  itself  to  the  modern  reader  who  has 
been  led  by  the  parallels  between  Guido  and  Ulysses  to  ask 
whether  the  end  of  the  one  resembled  that  of  the  other.  But  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  same  solution  would  have  occurred 
to  Dante. 

At  first  glance,  it  would  seem  that  Dante  himself  had  a  quite 
different  conception  of  the  Fortunate  Isles.  He  mentions  them  only 
once,  when  he  quotes  Orosius'  statement  that  the  western  end  of 
Africa  is  bounded  by  Mount  Atlas  and  the  Fortunate  Isles. '^  Thus  it 
would  appear  that  they  were  a  geographic  reality  to  Dante,  to  be 
identified  with  the  Canaries."  Moreover,  he  does  not  locate 
Elysium  on  these  islands  but  rather  in  the  underworld,'^  albeit 
somewhat  guardedly,  for  it  is  explicitly  on  Virgil's  authority  that 
he  does  so: 

Si  pia  l'ombra  d'Anchise  si  porse, 
se  fede  marta  nostra  maggior  musa, 
quando  in  Eliso  del  figlio  s'accorse.  {Par.  XV. 25-27) 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  Dante  himself  did  not  make  explicit  use  of 
the  classical  concept  of  the  Blessed  Isles,  and  indeed,  on  this 
evidence,  one  might  well  doubt  that  he  was  even  aware  of  it. 

This  doubt  grows  when  one  traces  the  development  of  the  myth 
of  the  Blessed  Isles."  Already  in  the  Odyssey  (4.563-68)  the  Elysian 
Fields  appear  as  the  happy  home  of  a  few  favored  mortals,  which 
Homer  placed  on  the  westernmost  shore  of  the  world;  but  it  was 
Hesiod  who  first  located  these  fields  on  an  Isle  of  the  Blessed 
{Opera  et  Dies  169-73),  somewhere  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  itself.  As  a 
religious  concept,  this  myth  was  already  becoming  outmoded  in 
the  fifth  century  B.C.,  when  it  found  its  finest  literary  expression  in 
Pindar  {Olympia  2.77-91)  and  Euripides  {Bacchae  1339  and  {Helena 
1676-77).  As  Greek  religion  and  philosophy  developed  a  less 
materialistic  view  of  the  afterlife,  however,  the  myth  lost  much  of 
its  appeal.  By  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  exploration  of  both  the 
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Canaries  and  Madeira  had  manifestly  discredited  the  assertions  of 
the  early  Greek  poets.'"  A  few  writers  under  the  Empire  still 
attempted  to  maintain  the  credibility  of  an  earthly  paradise  by 
moving  its  location  farther  out  into  the  Atlantic/'  but  the  most 
common  solution  was  Virgil's,  namely  to  place  Elysium  in  the 
underworld,  beyond  the  attention  of  the  geographers. 

Certainly  Dante  had  no  direct  knowledge  of  the  Greek  poets 
who  placed  Elysium  on  some  island  in  the  West.  Instead,  his  poetic 
sources  were  Latins  who  wrote  when  the  myth  was  only  a  faded 
relic  from  the  past.  Therefore,  we  cannot  assume  that  Dante  knew 
the  early,  Greek  concept  of  the  Blessed  Isles;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  cannot  exclude  the  possibility  that  he  did  know  it  from 
some  later,  Latin  source  or  sources.  For  our  purpose  it  does  not 
matter  if  these  later  sources  no  longer  believed  the  myth.  The 
important  question  is  whether  Dante  could  have  known  that  it  was 
current  in  Ulysses'  time.  To  answer  this  question,  we  have  but  to 
consult  Dante's  favorite  authors,  and  especially  those  who  are 
presented  as  authorities  in  the  Commedia  itself. 

As  one  might  expect,  the  encyclopedic  Isidore  of  Seville  in- 
cluded the  Fortunate  Isles  among  the  islands  described  in  his 
Etymologiae:"" 

The  Fortunate  Isles  signify  by  their  name  that  which  bears  all  good 
things,  as  if  they  were  called  lucky  or  blessed  because  of  the  abundance 
of  fruits.  For  being  apt  by  their  nature,  they  are  full  of  the  fruits  of 
precious  plants;  chains  of  hills  are  clothed  by  chance  vines;  instead  of  a 
crop  of  ordinary  grass,  generally  it  is  a  pot-herb.  Whence  pagan  error 
and  the  songs  of  the  secular  poets  held  these  islands  to  be  Paradise 
because  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil.  They  are,  however,  located  in  the 
Ocean  opposite  to  the  left  side  of  Mauretania,  are  nearest  to  the  setting 
sun,  and  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  sea  that  lies  between  them. 

I  am  considering  Isidore  first  because  he  presented  the  Fortunate 
Isles  from  a  Christian  viewpoint,  which  most  likely  approximates 
Dante's  own,  since  he  placed  Isidore  among  the  learned  souls  who 
accompany  Aquinas  in  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun  {Par.  X.131).  From 
Isidore  we  learn  that  the  Fortunate  Isles  exist  both  in  fact  and  in 
fiction.  Because  Isidore  wished  to  discredit  the  fables  of  paganism, 
he  stressed  the  facts  at  the  expense  of  the  fiction:  the  favored 
climate  of  the  Canaries  made  them  seem  to  be  Paradise  to  pagans 
whose  materialism  knew  no  higher  conception  of  the  afterlife.  But 
even  Isidore  does  not  impute  such  materialism  to  all  pagans,  for 
some  are  not  in  error  but  are  merely  poets  who  are  secular,  i.e.  not 
writing  in  the  Christian  tradition.  For  them  it  was  a  matter  of 
convention  to  locate  Paradise  in  the  Fortunate  Isles;  they  did  not 
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necessarily  present  this  as  a  fact  but  quite  possibly  as  a  fiction.  Thus 
from  Isidore  Dante  could  learn  that  some  poets  of  antiquity  sang  of 
a  fictional  island  paradise  in  the  Atlantic,  which  other  pagans  took 
literally  to  be  the  actual  abode  of  fortunate  souls  in  the  afterlife.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  Dante  might  reasonably  have  imagi- 
ned Ulysses  to  have  been  one  of  those  pagans.'' 

Accordingly,  the  important  point  to  establish  now  is  that  Dante 
knew  that  the  concept  of  the  Blessed  Isles  flourished  among  the 
early  Greeks.  This  he  could  have  discovered  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  but  I  shall  insist  on  only  two,  Cicero  and  Aristotle,  both  of 
whom  were  among  his  favorite  authors.  Cicero  mentions  the 
Blessed  Isles  in  a  work  with  which  Dante  was  especially  familiar, 
the  De  Finibus  Bonorum  et  Malorum:  'The  old  philosophers  picture 
what  the  life  of  the  Wise  will  be  in  the  Islands  of  the  Blest,  and 
think  that  being  released  from  all  anxiety  and  needing  none  of  the 
necessary  equipment  or  accessories  of  life,  they  will  do  nothing 
but  spend  their  whole  time  upon  study  and  research  in  the  science 
of  nature."'"  These  old  philosophers  sound  less  frivolous  than  the 
poets  whom  Isidore  mentions,  but  Cicero  is  careful  to  indicate  by 
the  verb  "fingunt"  that  what  they  said  of  the  Blessed  Isles  was  a 
fabrication,  a  product  of  imagination  —  in  short,  a  myth.  Else- 
where, Cicero  put  it  more  bluntly,  when  he  simply  relegated  the 
Blessed  Isles  to  the  realm  of  myth  with  the  reference  "ut  fabuiae 
ferunt."^' 

Dante  knew  one  of  these  old  philosophers  well  and  doubtless 
read  for  himself  what  Aristotle  said  about  the  Blessed  Isles  in  the 
Politics:  "Those  then  who  seem  to  be  the  best-off  and  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  every  good,  have  special  need  of  justice  and  temper- 
ance, —  for  example,  those  (if  such  there  be,  as  the  poets  say)  who 
dwell  in  the  Islands  of  the  Blest;  they  above  all  will  need 
philosophy  and  temperance  and  justice,  and  all  the  more  the  more 
leisure  they  have,  living  in  the  midst  of  abundance.""  Moreover, 
since  Dante  seems  to  have  read  his  Aristotle  in  conjunction  with 
Aquinas'  commentary,  he  probably  also  knew  this  explanation: 
"According  to  the  poets,  there  are  certain  islands  in  which  the 
souls  of  those  who  act  well  while  they  are  living  continue  in 
happiness  after  death.""  Finally,  it  is  even  possible  that  Dante 
might  have  known  Homer's  line  about  the  Elysian  Plains  that  is 
preserved  in  the  Aristotelian  Probi  e  m  at  a.'* 

The  essential  point  is  that  Aristotle,  both  in  the  Politics  and  in  the 
Problems,  makes  it  clear  that  what  he  says  about  the  Blessed  Islands 
has  been  derived  from  earlier  Greek  poets.  Furthermore,  in  the 
passage  from  the  Politics,  Aristotle  indicates  that  his  example  is  to 
be  taken,  not  literally,  but  hypothetically,  as  a  fiction  borrowed 
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from  the  poets:  the  fortunate  in  reality  are  "just  as  if"  ("velut  si") 
they  were  the  fortunate  in  poetic  fiction.  Thus  we  can  conclude 
that  Dante  was  in  a  position  to  know  that  the  Blessed  Isles 
belonged  to  the  fictions  of  the  early  Greek  poets.  Hence,  when 
inventing  his  own  fiction  of  Ulysses'  last  voyage,  Dante  most 
probably  knew  that  it  was  both  plausible  and  appropriate  to  have 
his  hero,  an  early  Greek,  set  off  in  search  of  the  kind  of  bliss  that 
was  celebrated  by  the  early  Greek  poets. 

This  general  line  of  argument  can  be  reinforced  by  two  other 
indications  that  Dante's  treatment  of  the  Ulysses  episode  was 
influenced  by  classical  references  to  the  Fortunate  Isles.  One  comes 
from  Servius,  whose  commentary  on  the  Aeneid  Dante  seems  to 
have  used  for  other  details  of  the  Commedia^  At  Aeneid  6.532, 
Servius  notes  that  the  Fortunate  Isles  are  located  in  the  Antipo- 
des.-" Although  Dante  had  other  reasons  for  locating  his  Terrestrial 
Paradise  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  where  Eden  could  stand 
opposite  to  Jerusalem,  still  Servius  may  have  suggested  that  it 
could  be  equated  with  the  Fortunate  Isles  of  classical  antiquity. 
Without  the  location  provided  by  Servius,  it  is  hard  to  explain  why 
Ulysses  sailed  not  only  west  but  also  south;  his  southerly  course 
makes  sense,  however,  if  we  understand  that  the  Fortunate  Isles 
lay  not  only  to  the  west  of  Europe,  as  was  commonly  believed,  but 
also  to  the  south,  as  Servius  attests.  Once  again,  therefore,  the 
evidence  suggests  that  Ulysses'  goal  was  the  Earthly  Paradise  as  he 
knew  it. 

Our  final  witness  is  the  poet  Horace,  one  of  the  five  classical 
poets  especially  honored  in  the  Noble  Castle  {Inf.  IV. 89),  whose 
Epodes  seemingly  were  known  to  Dante. '^  Epode  16  celebrates  the 
Fortunate  Isles  in  terms  that  may  well  have  suggested  to  Dante  his 
version  of  Ulysses'  last  voyage.  The  poet  deplores  the  civil  strife  of 
the  past  two  generations,  and  he  offers  an  alternative  to  his 
warweary  world:  let  all  worthy  Romans  set  sail  to  settle  in  the 
Fortunate  Isles!  "Us  the  encompassing  Ocean  awaits.  Let  us  seek 
the  Fields,  the  Happy  Fields,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Blest.  .  .  ." 

nos  manet  Oceanus  circumvagus;  arva,  beata 
petamus  arva  divites  et  insulas, 

{Epodon  16.41-42) 

After  praising  the  temperate  climate  and  the  abundant  crops  and 
herds,  he  asserts  that  the  land  had  not  been  explored  by  the  famous 
seafarers  of  the  past  because  it  has  been  reserved  for  a  righteous 
race,  such  as  his  own:  "Hither  came  no  ship  of  pine  with  straining 
Argo's  oarsmen,  nor  here  did  any  shameless  Colchian  queen  set 
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foot;  no  Sidonian  mariners  hither  turned  their  spars,  nor  Ulysses' 
toiling  crew.  .  .  Jupiter  set  apart  these  shores  for  a  righteous  folk, 
ever  since  with  bronze  he  dimmed  the  lustre  of  the  Golden  Age." 

non  hue  Argoo  contendit  remige  pinus, 
neque  impudica  Colchis  intulit  pedem; 
non  hue  Sidonii  torserunt  cornua  nautae, 
laboriosa  nee  cohors  Ulixei. 


luppiter  ilia  piae  secrevit  litora  genti, 

ut  inquinavit  aere  tempus  aureum.  {Epodon  16.57-60,  63-64)^" 


To  be  sure,  Horace  claims  that  Ulysses  did  not  attempt  the  voyage 
to  the  Fortunate  Isles;  nevertheless,  by  that  very  assertion  he  raises 
the  possibility  that  the  hero  might  have  attempted  such  an  adven- 
ture. If  any  literary  source  suggested  to  Dante  his  version  of 
Ulysses'  last  voyage,  the  most  likely  to  have  done  so  is  this  passage 
from  Horace,  to  which  Dante's  Ulysses  episode  stands  as  an 
alternative  myth.  This  seems  all  the  more  likely  because  Horace 
supplies  the  reason  for  Ulysses'  failure  in  Dante's  version,  namely 
that  the  Earthly  Paradise  had  been  reserved  by  God  for  the 
righteous.  Admittedly  any  argument  for  influence  of  this  sort  must 
be  tenuous,  but  still  it  is  strengthened  by  the  other  connections 
that  we  have  already  established  between  Ulysses'  last  voyage  and 
the  myth  of  the  Fortunate  Isles.  At  least  we  can  be  certain  that  there 
is  now  good  reason  to  assume  that  the  tacit  goal  of  Dante's  Ulysses 
was  the  Fortunate  Isles,  and  with  that  assurance  we  can  conclude 
this  excursus  and  return  to  the  main  line  of  our  investigation. 

From  a  study  of  Dante's  possible  sources,  we  know  that  he  could 
have  made  the  Fortunate  Isles  Ulysses'  secret  destination.  But  can 
we  be  sure  that  such  was  Dante's  intention?  One  indication,  of 
course,  is  the  structured  series  of  parallels  that  has  led  us  progres- 
sively to  our  conclusion.  Another  is  the  southerly  bearing  of 
Ulysses'  course,  which  can  best  be  accounted  for  by  assuming  that 
he  was  seeking  the  Fortunate  Isles  in  the  Antipodes,  where  Servius 
had  indicated  they  were  to  be  found.  But,  as  is  often  the  case,  the 
poet  has  also  given  his  reader  a  countersign,  which  is  to  say 
another  clue  that  serves  to  reassure  those  who  follow  the  poet's 
meaning  successfully  that  they  have  been  on  the  right  track.  In 
Guido's  canto  the  Perillus  simile  served  such  a  purpose;  here,  in 
Ulysses'  canto,  it  is  the  simile  of  Elijah,  who  ascended  into  Heaven 
in  a  flame  as  impenetrable  to  human  vision  as  the  flames  that 
envelop  the  counsellors  of  fraud  {Inf.  XXVII. 34-39).  The  biblical 
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basis  for  this  simile  is  a  single  verse  in  4  Kings  2.11:  "And  as  they 
[Elias,  i.e.  Elijah,  and  his  disciple,  Elisha]  went  on,  walking  and 
talking  together,  behold  a  fiery  chariot,  and  fiery  horses  parted 
them  both  asunder:  and  Elias  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  [per 
turbinem]  into  heaven."-'^  The  whirlwind  is  the  common  feature 
that  links  the  ascent  of  Elijah  to  the  descent  of  Ulysses,  as  is 
apparent  from  the  poem.  When  Ulysses  and  his  men  saw  the 
Terrestrial  Paradise,  "we  rejoiced,"  he  says,  "but  soon  our  joy  was 
turned  to  grief,  for  from  the  new  land  a  whirlwind  [un  turbo]  rose 
and  struck  the  forepart  of  the  ship.  Three  times  it  whirled  her 
round  with  all  the  waters,  and  the  fourth  time  it  lifted  the  stern 
aloft  and  plunged  the  prow  below,  as  pleased  Another,  till  the  sea 
closed  over  us." 

Noi  ci  allegrammo,  e  tosto  tornò  in  pianto; 
che  de  la  nova  terra  un  turbo  nacque 
e  percosse  del  legno  il  primo  canto. 

Tre  volte  il  fé  girar  con  tutte  l'acque; 
a  la  quarta  levar  la  poppa  in  suso 
e  la  prora  ire  in  giù,  com'  altrui  piacque, 
infin  che  '1  mar  fu  sovra  noi  richiuso.  {Inf.  XXVI.  136-42) 

Once  the  two  passages  are  juxtaposed,  less  obvious  similarities 
become  apparent.  In  both  cases,  the  whirlwind  is  sent  by  God,  as  a 
reward  to  Elijah  and  as  a  punishment  to  Ulysses.  Since  the  results 
are  diametrically  opposed,  we  may  wonder  why  divine  justice 
found  it  appropriate  to  use  the  same  instrument  in  both  cases.  The 
answer,  of  course,  is  that  the  cases  are  correlative.  The  case  of  Elijah 
shows  us  that  a  living  man  can  pass  directly  to  his  eternal  reward 
when  the  initiative  comes  from  God.  Ulysses  presents  the  contrast- 
ing case  of  a  man  who  seeks  to  attain  immortal  happiness  on  his 
own  initiative,  and  indeed,  in  a  way  that  is  expressly  prohibited  to 
him.  Thus  the  Elijah  simile  confirms  what  we  have  already 
discovered  about  Ulysses'  last  voyage:  like  the  final  episode  of 
Guido's  life,  it  was  an  attempt  to  trick  God.  From  this  it  follows  that 
Ulysses  concealed  his  true  purpose,  both  from  his  men  and  from 
the  Pilgrim,  and  hence  it  now  appears  that  in  his  "small  speech" 
Ulysses  was  manipulating  his  crew. 

These  discoveries  raise  a  final  problem:  What  is  the  sin  that  is 
being  punished  in  the  eighth  bolgia?  The  black  cherubim  an- 
nounced that  Guido  was  damned  "because  he  gave  the  fraudulent 
counsel"  {Inf.  XXVII.  116).  But  is  Ulysses'  exhortation  to  his  men  a 
fraudulent  counsel?  If  so,  we  must  understand  "consiglio  frodo- 
lente"  to  include  not  only  cases  in  which  the  adviser  suggests  a 
fraud  to  the  advisee,  but  also  cases  in  which  the  advisee  himself  is 
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fooled  by  the  adviser.  Moreover,  we  have  noted  that  both  Guido 
and  Ulysses  attempted  to  outwit  God  Himself,  and  we  may  well 
wonder  whether  this,  too,  is  an  instance  of  the  sin  of  the  eighth 
bolgia,  even  though  it  was  committed  without  the  giving  of 
counsel.  Obviously,  a  broader  definition  of  the  sin  is  in  order,  and 
Dante  does  not  leave  us  at  a  loss  to  discover  it.  The  clue  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  felt  that  the  sin  was  especially  inappropriate  during  the 
fourth  and  final  age  of  human  life,  namely  senio.  This  suggests  that 
Dante  may  have  considered  it  to  be  in  some  way  more  appropriate 
at  an  earlier  age.  And  such  does  indeed  prove  to  be  the  case  when 
we  turn  back  in  the  Convivio  to  Dante's  discussion  of  the  third  age 
of  man,  which  he  calls  "old  age"  ("senettude").  There  we  find  the 
sin  of  both  Guido  and  Ulysses  aptly  described  and  explicitly 
named. 

It  is  meet,  therefore,  that  a  man  should  be  prudent,  that  is,  wise;  and  for 
becoming  wise  there  are  required  good  memory  of  things  that  have 
been  seen,  good  apprehension  of  things  present,  and  good  foresight  of 
things  future.  And  as  the  Philosopher  says  in  the  sixth  book  of  the 
Ethics,  "it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  wise  unless  he  is  good";  and 
therefore  a  man  who  proceeds  with  subterfuge  and  deceit  is  not  to  be 
called  wise  but  astute  [astuto];  for  just  as  no  one  would  call  a  man  wise 
who  knew  how  to  hit  the  pupil  of  an  eye  with  a  dagger,  so  a  man  is  not 
to  be  called  wise  who  knows  well  how  to  commit  a  bad  action,  by  doing 
which  he  always  wrongs  himself  before  he  wrongs  another.'" 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  sin  of  Ulysses  and  Guido  is  properly  to  be 
called  astutia,  that  is  "astuteness,"  or  better,  "cunning."  Though 
never  licit,  it  is  all  the  more  inappropriate  in  the  final  age  of  man, 
when  the  truly  wise  man  retires  to  contemplate  the  past  and 
future.  Because  neither  Guido  nor  Ulysses  could  cease  to  exercise 
their  ingenuity,  we  learn  that  cleverness  was  for  them  a  vice,  a  bad 
habit  to  which  they  were  overly  attached  and  by  which  they  were 
in  consequence  flawed  fatally.  Their  tragedy  is  that  they  had  been 
born  with  the  capacity  for  wisdom,  but  because  they  did  not  use  it 
for  good  purposes,  they  were  merely  cunning.  I  think  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  such  was  the  poet's  view,  because  he  clearly 
enunciates  that  principle  as  he  prepares  us  for  his  description  of 
the  eighth  bolgia: 

Allor  mi  dolsi,  e  ora  mi  ridoglio 
quando  drizzo  la  mente  a  ciò  ch'io  vidi, 
e  più  lo  'ngegno  affreno  ch'i'  non  soglio, 
perché  non  corra  che  virtù  noi  guidi; 

sì  che,  se  stella  bona  o  miglior  cosa 
m'ha  dato  '1  ben,  ch'io  stessi  noi  m'invidi. 
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I  sorrowed  then,  and  sorrow  now  again,  when  I  turn  my  mind  to  what  I 
saw;  and  I  curb  my  genius  more  than  I  am  wont,  lest  it  run  where  virtue 
does  not  guide  it;  so  that,  if  a  kindly  star  or  something  better  has  granted 
me  the  good,  I  may  not  deprive  myself  of  it/' 

Thus  it  appears  beyond  question  that  the  sin  of  the  eighth  bolgia  is 
astutia.  Clearly  this  includes  all  of  the  various  tricks  that  are  found 
in  cantos  XXVI  and  XXVII  of  the  Inferno:  not  only  the  siege 
stratagems,  but  also  the  illicit  attempts  to  gain  salvation  by  a  ruse, 
and  even  Ulysses'  manipulative  speech  to  his  crev^.  Hence  the  twin 
cantos  now  can  be  seen  as  a  tightly  integrated  structure,  in  which 
the  poet  has  exemplified  the  sin  of  the  place  with  great  economy. 
Specifically,  Ulysses'  voyage,  which  has  long  seemed  irrelevant  to 
the  sin  of  fraudulent  counsel,  now  can  be  recognized  as  an 
audacious  act  of  cunning.  Those  who  admire  the  noble  sentiments 
with  which  Ulysses  manipulated  his  crew  may  well  feel  cheated: 
the  great  Greek  has  deceived  them  as  well. 
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23  S.  Tliomae  Aqumatis  .  .  .  In  Octo  Libros  Politicorum  Aristotelis  Expositio,  ed.  Spiazzi, 
p.  394,  Comm.  No.  1218:  "sicut  si  qui  sunt  in  insulis  beatorum,  sicut  poëtae 
dicunt,  dicentes  insulas  quasdam  esse  in  quibus  animae  bene  operantium  dum 
vivunt  féliciter  persévérant  post  mortem."  The  passage  occurs  in  Peter  of 
Auvergne's  continuation  of  Aquinas'  unfinished  commentary. 

24  Pseudo  Aristotle,  Problemata  26.31,  943b21-23,  trans.  E.S.  Forster  in  The  Works  of 
Aristotle,  ed.  W.D.  Ross  (Oxford,  1927):  "Why  is  the  West  wind  always  consid- 
ered to  bring  fair  weather  and  to  be  the  pleasantest  of  the  winds?  So,  for 
instance.  Homer  says  that  in  the  Elysian  Plains  'Ever  the  breezes  blow  of  the 
Zephyr"  '  {Odyssea  4.567).  By  1303  the  Problemata  was  known  at  Padua  through 
the  commentary  by  Pietro  d'Abano:  Friedrich  Uebenvegs  Grundriss  der  Geschichte 
der  Philosophic,  Pt.  2,  ed.  Bernhard  Geyer,  12th  ed.  (Basel,  1951),  p.  614. 

25  A.  Ronconi,  "Echi  virgiliani  nell'opera  dantesca,"  Enciclopedia  dantesca,  V,  1044- 
49,  at  pp.  1046-47. 

26  Servius,  Comm.  in  Aen.  6.532,  ed.  Georg  Thilo  and  Hermann  Hagen,  Servii 
Grammatici  Qui  Feruntur  in  Vergila  Carmina  Commentarti,  II  (Leipzig,  1884),  76: 
"Alii  altius  intellegunt:  qui  sub  terra  esse  inferos  volunt  secundum  chorogra- 
phos  et  geometras,  qui  dicunt  terram  (TipatpoeiOTj  esse,  quae  aqua  et  aere 
sustentatur.  Quod  si  est,  ad  antipodes  potest  navigatione  perveniri,  qui  quan- 
tum ad  nosspectat,  inferi  sunt,  sicut  nos  illis."  Cf.  ibid.,  p.  27  (Aev.  6.127). 

27  G.  Brugnoli  and  R.  Mercuri,  "Orazio,"  Enciclopedia  dantesca,  IV,  173-80,  at  p.  176, 
are  extremely  cautious  in  attributing  direct  knowledge  of  Horace  to  Dante,  but 
they  admit  there  is  a  strong  case  for  Epode  15. 

28  Horace,  The  Odes  and  Epodes,  trans.  CE.  Bennett,  Loeb  Classical  Library,  2nd  ed. 
(London,  1927),  pp.  411,  413. 

29  4  Kings  2.11:  "Cumque  pergerent,  et  incedentes  sermocinarentur,  ecce  currus 
igneus,  et  equi  ignei  diviserunt  utrumque:  et  ascendit  Elias  per  turbinem  in 
caelum."  Vulgate  text  as  ed.  Carlo  Vercellone,  Biblia  Sacra  Vulgatae  Editionis  (1861; 
rpt.  Paris,  1891);  Douay-Rheims  trans.,  rev.  R.  Challoner,  The  Holy  Bible  Transla- 
ted from  the  Latin  Vulgate  (New  York,  1899).  Singleton,  Inferno:  Commentary,  p. 
454,  quotes  the  verse  as  the  source  of  Inf.  XXVI. 34-39,  but  he  does  not  note  the 
parallel  to  the  "turbo"  of  Inf.  XXVI. 137.  Cf.  Eccli.  48.13:  "Elias  quidem  in  turbine 
tectus  est." 

30  Conv.  IV.xxvii.5,  trans.  Jackson,  pp.  287-88;  ed.  Simonelli,  p.  211:  "Conviensi 
adunque  essere  prudente,  cioè  savio;  e  a  ciò  essere  si  richiede  buona  memoria  de 
le  vedute  cose,  buona  conoscenza  de  le  presenti  e  buona  provedenza  de  le 
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future.  E,  si  come  dice  lo  Filosofo  nel  sesto  de  l'Etica,  'impossibile  è  essere  savio 
chi  non  è  buono,'  e  però  non  è  da  dire  savio  uomo  chi  con  sottratti  e  con  inganni 
procede,  ma  è  da  chiamare  astuto;  che,  si  come  nullo  dicerebbe  savio  quelli  che 
si  sapesse  bene  trarre  de  la  punta  d'uno  coltello  ne  la  pupilla  de  l'occhio,  così 
non  è  da  dire  savio  quelli  che  ben  sa  una  malvagia  cosa  fare,  la  quale  facendo, 
prima  sé  sempre  che  altrui  offende."  On  the  vice  of  astutia,  see  //  Comnvio,  ed.  G. 
Busnelli  and  G.  Vandelli,  2nd  ed.,  rev.  A. E.  Quaglio,  Opere  di  Dante,  ed.  V.  Branca 
et  al..  Vols.  4-5  (Florence,  1964),  II,  340-41,  ad  loc.  When  the  present  paper  was 
read  in  1979,  John  Ahern  pointed  out  that  Ulysses'  vice  had  been  identified  as 
astutia  by  Dante's  medieval  commentators,  as  will  be  detailed  in  his  forthcoming 
article  in  Mediaei>alia  et  Humanistica. 

inf.  XXVI.19-24.  Singleton  translates  "io  stessi  noi  m'invidi"  as  "I  may  not 
grudge  myself  that  gift";  I  have  replaced  it  with  the  literal  translation  that  he 
gives  in  his  commentary  (p.  452). 


Daniela  Goldin 


Testo  e  immagine  nei  Documenti 
d'Amore  di  Francesco  da  Barberino 


Nonostante  l'immediata  risonanza  in  opere  di  autori  della  genera- 
zione successiva,  come  il  Boccaccio,  i  Documenti  d'Amore  di  France- 
sco da  Barberino  godettero  di  una  felice  dimenticanza  nei  secoli  di 
più  avida  lettura  e  riproduzione  manoscritta  dei  testi.  Felice  per 
noi,  perché  il  silenzio  che  gravò  a  lungo  sull'opera  del  valdelsano 
protesse  certamente  un  documento  prezioso  dell'attività  artistica 
—  nel  senso  più  ampio  del  termine  —  tra  Due  e  Trecento.  Caso 
eccezionale,  perché  unico  nella  letteratura  delle  origini  romanze,  i 
Documenti  d'Amore  ci  sono  stati  così  conservati  nella  copia  uscita 
direttamente  dalla  penna  dell'autore  (ms.  Barb.  lat.  4076  della 
Biblioteca  Vaticana  di  Roma'),  come  primo  esempio  di  autografo  di 
un'opera  di  vaste  dimensioni,  il  cui  destino,  di  fortunata  e  fortuno- 
sa conservazione,  si  ripeterà  solo  a  partire  dal  Petrarca  e  dal 
Boccaccio. 

L'autografo  barberiniano  ha  tutti  i  caratteri  dell'opera  compiuta, 
del  testo  definitivo,  pronto  per  la  diffusione  pubblica,  a  cui  l'autore 
ha  posto  il  sigillo  ne  varietur  prima  dai  propri  ripensamenti  che 
dall'acribia  dei  critici  o  dalle  prevaricazioni  degli  amanuensi.  La 
perfezione,  la  compiutezza  anche  formale  dei  Documenti  non 
lasciano  dunque  dubbi  sulle  volontà  letterarie,  grafiche  e  figurati- 
ve del  loro  autore;  ma  proprio  questo  dovrebbe  indurci  a  riflettere 
su  tutti  gli  aspetti  che  costituiscono  l'opera  barberiniana.  La  quale 
si  è  imposta  all'attenzione  di  critici,  filologi  e  storici  della  letteratu- 
ra per  la  ricchezza  di  notizie  storico-culturali,  per  le  citazioni 
dirette  di  personaggi  —  letterati,  artisti,  uomini  pubblici  —  e  di 
opere  contemporanee  contenute  nell'amplissimo  commento;  i 
Documenti  sono  stati  presi  in  considerazione  come  documento  — 
l'apparente  tautologia  è  inevitabile  —  della  cultura  dei  tempi  di 
Dante  (e  per  molti  versi  questo  è  l'interesse  maggiore  di  un  testo 
che  non  può  certo  sostenere  il  confronto  con  la  contemporanea 
Commedia  o  col  De  vulgari  eloquentia,  o  ancora  più  col  Convivio  che  è 
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indubbiamente  l'opera  dantesca  più  vicina  alla  problematica  dei 
Documenti,  se  non  altro  per  il  rapporto  latino-volgare  e  per  il 
rapporto  testo-commento)-;  ma  se  i  Documenti  d'Amore  sono  un 
punto  di  riferimento  inevitabile  per  gli  studi  sul  Trecento  lettera- 
rio, si  è  sempre  dimenticato  di  studiarli  come  testimonianza  — 
unica,  perché  l'unica  conservataci  nella  veste  originale  —  delle 
concezioni  e  delle  capacità  artistiche  complessive  di  un  autore. 
Perché  parte  integrante  dell'opera  sono  le  miniature,  previste  e 
disposte  dal  Barberino  nel  programma  creativo  più  organico  e 
completo  che  ci  sia  dato  ora  di  conoscere  (un  testo  volgare  tradotto 
in  latino,  commentato  e  illustrato  dallo  stesso  autore). 

Benché  pubblicate,  studiate  e  riprodotte  in  articoli  e  grandi 
repertori  della  miniatura  trecentesca,^  le  miniature  barberiniane 
non  sono  mai  state  considerate  come  —  ed  è  questo  il  caso  —  parte, 
elemento  costitutivo  di  un'opera  letteraria,  né  sono  mai  state 
interpretate  secondo  le  intenzioni  dichiarate  dell'autore.  In  effetti 
qui  le  illustrazioni  non  sono  mai  intese  come  semplice  ornamento 
del  libro,  ma  come  veicolo  di  un  messaggio  che  il  testo  vero  e 
proprio  riprende  e  amplifica. 

Bisogna  fare  un  passo  indietro  e  ricordare  la  funzione  ricono- 
sciuta all'arte  figurativa  dei  grandi  pensatori  del  medioevo.'  Scrittu- 
ra e  figura,  testo  scritto  e  rappresentazione  iconica,  nel  medioevo 
sono  state  viste  come  produzioni  tendenti  allo  stesso  fine  di 
esprimere  dei  concetti,  meglio  ancora,  la  sostanza  delle  cose.  Il 
parallelismo  era  già  stato  enunciato  da  Orazio:  ut  pictura  poesis,  la 
poesia  deve  rappresentare  quanto  una  raffigurazione  pittorica.  Nel 
medioevo  il  principio  è  rovesciato:  ut  scriptura  pictura,  la  pittura 
narra,  descrive,  significa  quanto  un  testo  letterario.  Il  potenziale 
edificante,  didattico  —  nel  senso  più  ampio  del  termine  —  fu 
ovviamente  sfruttato  dalla  Chiesa,  che  anche  per  bocca  di  uno  dei 
suoi  auctores,  Gregorio  Magno,  raccomandava: 

.  .  .pictura  in  Ecclesiis  adhibetur,  ut  hi  qui  litteras  nesciunt,  saltem  in 
parietibus  videndo  legant  quae  légère  in  Codicibus  non  valent  .  .  .' 

ed  usava  questo  linguaggio  alternativo  alle  pareti  degli  edifici,  in 
affreschi,  sculture,  ecc.  Ma  le  immagini  sono  assunte  anche  nei  libri 
per  affiancare  il  testo  scritto,  in  una  prospettiva  spesso  più  laica;  e  il 
Barberino  si  inserisce  originalmente  in  questa  tradizione,  integran- 
do il  testo  dei  Documenti  con  miniature  che  lo  rendono  secondo 
schemi  precisi  e  secondo  un  repertorio  figurativo  obbligato,  dove 
ogni  elemento  ha  una  sua  funzione  e  un  suo  contenuto  concettua- 
le. Le  immagini  dell'autografo  barberiniano  sono  simboliche  e 
allegoriche,  dove  simboli  e  allegorie  rivelano  un  habitus  tardo 
cortese  e  scolastico,  e  sono  parte  costitutiva  del  testo  in  questo 
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senso:  le  miniature  principali  dei  Documenti  d'Amore  sono  13,  una 
per  il  proemio  del  libro  e  12  per  ciascuna  parte  in  cui  l'opera  è 
divisa,  per  rappresentare  la  virtù  a  cui  ciascuna  parte  è  sottoposta. 
Le  miniature  dunque  sono  in  qualche  modo  la  sintesi  e  l'esegesi  del 
testo  successivo;  ma  non  è  tutto,  perché  a  sua  volta  il  testo 
interpreta,  riepiloga  la  miniatura,  cosicché  si  realizza  una  sorta  di 
procedimento  circolare  che  dal  testo  porta  all'immagine  e  dall'im- 
magine torna  al  testo.  Si  può  anche  dire  che  la  miniatura  è 
didascalia  figurativa  del  testo,  e  il  testo  è  puntuale  didascalia  della 
figura,  nel  proemio  alle  singole  parti  dell'opera.  Ho  usato  il 
termine  'didascalia,'  un  termine  moderno;  ma  il  Barberino  stesso  ci 
fornisce  quello  più  corretto  di  descriptio,  quasi  un  tecnicismo,  che 
non  corrisponde  al  procedimento  retorico  ben  noto,  e  la  cui 
accezione  si  ricava  dalla  concezione  e  dall'idea  che  l'Autore  ha  del 
proprio  testo:  quando  il  Barberino  rinvia  il  lettore  ad  una  parte 
specifica  dei  Documenti,  in  particolare  ai  proemi  delle  singole  Parti, 
egli  distingue  tre  momenti:  1)  il  testus  (cioè,  i  versi  volgari  e  la 
traduzione  ritmata  latina);  2)  le  glossae  (cioè  il  commento);  3}  le 
descriptiones,  riservando  dunque  alla  resa  e  interpretazione  scritta 
delle  figure  una  parte  a  sé,  quasi  un  'genere,'  una  sezione  letteraria, 
illustrativa,  da  non  confondere  con  la  materia  didattica,  enciclope- 
dica o  narrativa.  Ma  è  anche  vero  che  qualche  volta  descriptio, 
describere  sono  sinonimi  di  pictura,  pingere,  e  si  torna  quindi  (per 
l'organizzazione  e  distribuzione  dell'opera  or  ora  ricordate)  al 
discorso  precedente  della  figura  come  complemento  necessario  del 
testo,  dotato  di  significato  proprio.  Il  ricorso  alla  figura,  alla 
rappresentazione,  diventa,  si  direbbe,  una  consuetudine  o  un'esi- 
genza sempre  più  forte,  perché  col  procedere  dell'opera  le  miniatu- 
re, o  i  disegni,  si  infittiscono  anche  nel  commento,  per  riassumere  e 
dare  evidenza  visiva,  grafica,  ai  concetti  o  alle  informazioni 
distribuite  nel  testo.  E  ad  un  certo  punto  vi  sono  miniature  che 
l'Autore  dimentica  di  descrivere. 

Le  miniature  del  commento  sono  allegoriche,  quanto  quelle  ad 
inizio  delle  Parti;  ma  talvolta  si  tratta  di  disegni  'tecnici,'  legati  a 
particolari  attività  professionali:  la  rosa  dei  venti,  i  pianeti,  le 
stagioni,  ecc.  Ci  sono  poi  miniature,  sempre  nel  commento,  che 
chiariscono  eccezionalmente  concetti  e  consuetudini  medievali; 
come  quella  che  ha  come  soggetto  le  ore  del  giorno.  Il  Barberino  le 
rappresenta  separatamente  con  7  cerchi  in  cui  è  raffigurata  la 
posizione  del  sole  (e  della  luna)  rispetto  alla  terra,  al  centro  del 
cerchio,  nei  7  momenti  del  dies  usualis:  mattutinus,  aurora  (o  prima), 
tertia,  sexta,  nona,  vesper,  completorium."  Fino  a  qui  si  tratta  di  una 
raffigurazione  vagamente  scientifica,  naturale.  Ma  ad  essa  il  Barbe- 
rino aggiunge  l'allegoria,  perché  dentro  alla  terra  il  Barberino 
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inserisce  una  figura  umana  che  simboleggia  le  età  dell'uomo, 
secondo  l'indicazione  massima  di  infantia,  pueritia,  adidescentia, 
iuventus,  maturitas,  senectus  e  senium;  solo  che  al  di  sopra  dei  singoli 
circoli  l'Autore  scrive  solo,  accanto  al  nome  dell'ora,  i  nomi  di 
infantia,  pueritia,  iuventus,  senectus,  secondo  lo  schema  anche  dantes- 
co (nel  Convivio). 

In  un  caso  la  miniatura  traduce  non  solo  il  concetto,  ma  una 
parola  chiave  dell'ideologia  barberiniana.  Parlando,  sempre  nel 
commento,  delle  virtù,  ad  un  certo  punto  l'Autore  si  propone  di 
rappresentare  la  Virtus  in  genere:  è  un  proposito  che  è  anche  una 
sfida,  perché  —  dice  il  Barberino  —  tutti  diranno  che  tale  rappre- 
sentazione è  impossibile,  essendosi  sempre  e  solo  rappresentate  le 
virtù  singole.  L'immagine  di  Virtus  è  così  organizzata:"  al  centro  di 
un  cerchio,  una  donna  dal  vestito  dorato  a  cavallo  di  un  leone  di  cui 
apre  la  bocca;  intorno  al  cerchio  una  corona  circolare  vuota; 
intorno  ad  essa  un  altro  cerchio  concentrico  in  cui  si  notano  frecce 
spuntate;  al  di  fuori,  figure  'mostruose,'  i  vizi,  esseri  semiumani  che 
scagliano  le  frecce.  Il  Barberino  decodifica  la  figura  dicendo  che, 
perché  la  virtù  sia  tale,  i  vizi  non  devono  superare  un  certo  limite. 
Ora,  questo  limite  invalicabile  è  rappresentato  proprio  da  quella 
corona  circolare  intermedia,  vuota,  che  traduce  figurativamente  la 
parola  —  e  l'insegnamento  —  fondamentale  dei  Documenti,  e  cioè  la 
medietas,  corrispondente  latino  della  mezura  provenzale  di  cui  il 
Barberino  è  un  tardo  cultore.  La  figura  comunque  è  importante,  per 
uno  studio  iconologico,  perché  il  male  (i  vizi)  non  è  rappresentato 
come  'brutto,'  ma  come  'surreale'  (non  sono  i  singoli  elementi 
mostruosi,  enormi,  ma  la  loro  combinazione).  E  l'immagine  è 
interessante,  in  una  considerazione  iconologica,  perché  il  Barberi- 
no associa  la  figura  di  Virtus,  in  atto  di  domare  una  bestia  feroce, 
alla  rappresentazione  di  Sansone,  cioè  alla  mediazione  medievale, 
alla  risemantizzazione  cristiana  dell'iconografia  classica  di  Ercole. 

Si  diceva  che  le  miniature  barberiniane  sono  tutte  simboliche  e 
allegoriche,  non  sono  cioè  mai  narrative.  Ma  proprio  perché 
simboliche,  proprio  perché  ad  esse  segue  sempre  una  puntuale  e 
dettagliata  decodificazione,  i  Documenti  costituiscono  un'eccezio- 
nale chiave  di  lettura  dell'arte  medievale,  un  repertorio  di  topoi 
figurativi  corredati  di  traduzione  letterario-verbale.  Forme,  colori, 
atteggiamenti,  caratteri  fisionomici,  suppellettili  sono  tutti  ele- 
menti dell'immagine  che  l'Autore,  per  così  dire,  controlla,  organiz- 
za e  accosta  per  rendere  il  suo  pensiero: 

Guardate  sua  [di  Gloria]  beileça  quanto  è  grande, 

e  come  spande 

sol  dal  suo  guardo  a  nui 
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I'effecto  per  che  venne  da  costui. 

Ella  in  un  prato  ha  colti  fiori  e  tace, 

perché  le  piace 

un  bel  cantar  d'augelli 

che  son  davanti  a  Ilei  gentili  e  belli. 

Età  di  XXV  anni  ha  perfecta; 

veste  ha  gialletta; 

molti  intagli  per  entro, 

che  mostran  com'ell'è  gioiosa  dentro. 

Arbori  et  erbe  sono  in  questo  prato, 

e  lei  da  llato 

ha  cucciolini  e  molti 

begli  animagli  che  di  selva  son  tolti. 


Respicite  pulcritudinem  eius  tam  grandem,  et  qualiter  ab  inspectu  suo  in 
nos  influit  atque  spandit  effectum  quo  processit  ab  isto.  In  prato  e  enim 
quodam  illa  consistens  flores  legit  et  tacet,  eo  quod  quidam  cantus 
quarundam  avium  nobilium  et  delectabilium  existentium  coram  ea  placi- 
bilis  placet  ei.  Etatem  vigintiquinque  complevit  annorum;  vestem  citrinam 
habet,  et  multa  divisamenta  per  intus  interiorem  suam  presentantia 
claritatem.  In  prato  hoc  arbores  sunt  et  erbe,  ac  ei  a  latere  parvi  canes  et 
multa  ex  silva  tracta  inibi  animalia  pulcra  vides.  {Documenti  III.  254-57). 


Questa  è  la  bella  fanciulla  c'ha  nome 

Innocentia,  sì  come 

veder  porete 

che  tenete 

in  sua  tenera  etate 

più  di  netteça  e  tutta  puritate. 

Vedete  per  l'orecchie  ha  leon  preso, 

et  el  non  s'è  conteso, 

a  dimostrare 

signoreggiare 

che  far  ciascun  porla, 

se'  vici  no  li  tolgon  signoria. 


Sovra  di  lei  è  apparito  amore, 

meco  stante  di  fore, 

et  balla  involta 

e  quasi  accolta 

in  un  ramo  di  rose, 

e  par  che  dica:  "Vien  su  che  ti  pose. 


Ell'è  vestita  d'un  palleo  rotato, 

a  denotar  che  stato 

d'innocença 

è  tutto  sença 

doppio,  quadrato  o  lungo. 
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e  dice:  "AI  cerchio  tondo  mi  coniungo." 

Hec  est  pulcra  puella  que  Innocentia  nominatur,  ut  videre  poteritis  qui 
tenetis  in  etate  sua  huiusmodi  munditie  amplius  et  cuiuslibet  puritatis. 
Inspicite  quod  per  aurem  captum  habet  leonem,  nullam  resistentiam 
facientem,  ad  illud  dominium  hostendendum  quo  quilibet  posset  uti,  si 
dominationis  statum  illi  non  subtrahat  infirmitas  vitiorum.  .  .  .Amor 
inspicite  apparuit  super  earn,  se  medium  exterius  hostendendo;  hanc 
quoque  ipse  cum  rosarum  ramo  unico  involutam  quodammodo  ad  se 
trahit,  cui  visus  est  dicere:  "Adscendas  superius  in  quietem".  .  .  .De 
quodam  palleo  est  induta  rotato,  per  quod  proprie  designatur  quod 
innocentie  status  simplex  est  totus,  longo  etiam  et  similiter  quadro  caret; 
nosque  alloquitur  de  hoc  dicens:  "Rotundo  circulo  me  coniungo".  (Docu- 
menti 111311-16) 

Il  testo  poetico  volgare  e  la  traduzione  latina  descrivono,  tradu- 
cono in  modo  lineare,  immediato  la  figura;  ma  il  commento 
amplifica  la  descrizione  spiegando  ulteriormente  la  simbologia 
della  miniatura,  inserendo  qua  e  là  delle  raccomandazioni  al 
miniaturista.  Qualità  e  atteggiamenti  della  citata  Gloria  sono  così 
glossati: 

In  prato:  locus  naturaliter  est  delectabilis  et  gloriosus  humane  creature  .  .  . 
flores  legit:  .  .  .  hoc  maxime  ad  statum  glorie  pertinere  censentur;  reficitur 
etenim  ex  odore  florum  et  similium  tamquam  suo  simili  anima,  et 
dilatantur  spiritus  et  refulget  splendor  virtutis  in  homine  .  .  .  et  lacet:  die 
ad  cantum  de  quo  in  lictera  sequitur.  Istud  etiam  cantus  et  instrumento- 
rum  sonus  sunt  anime  nutrimentum,  per  quod  vide  quod  ista  Gloria 
consistit  in  animo.  .  .  .  etatem  XXV  etc.  super  hoc  die  quod  etate  ista  saltem 
decet  hominem  gloriam  suam  cognoscere  et  ea  rationabili  ordine  uti.  Item 
ex  hoc  nota  quod  Amor  voluit  hic  pingi  spetiosissimam  mulierem  forte 
dixit  in  etate  xxv  annorum  eligibiliorem  esse  .  .  .  vestem  citrinam  etc.:  que 
comparatur  aureo  colore,  tamquam  excellentiori  et  puriori;  Gloria  enim 
ista  pura  debet  esse  ac  simplex,  ut  nichil  in  illa  vanitatis,  sed  solius  debite 
ac  limitate  recreationis  existât.  .  .  .  In  prato  hoc  sunt  etc.:  omnia  ista  tendunt 
ad  recreationem.  Et  die  animalia  non  nociva;  unde  tu  qui  pingis  non  ponas 
hic  animalia  nociva,  et  qui  poneret,  non  poneret  ut  fundatum  est  opus.  .  .  . 
(Documenti  m.311-16) 

E  a  proposito  di  Innocentia: 

hec  est  etc.:  loquitur  de  puella  ista  que  pingitur  in  principio  partis  huius;  et 
dicit  'pulcra,'  idest  sincera  et  pura  sine  macula,  et  dicit  'puella,'  idest  infra 
illam  etatem  in  qua  malum  a  bono  ydonee  cernere  potens  est.  Inspicite 
etc.:  ...  Et  nota  per  hanc  licteram  quod  peccatum  facit:  subtrahit  enim 
humane  creature  coUatum  a  Deo  in  paradiso  dominium;  unde  talis  puella 
et  ita  et  puer  animalia,  quantumcumque  ferocia,  caperent  et  ligarent,  nec 
se  illa  contenderent;  unde  dicimus  unicornu  ferocissimum  animai  genu- 
flecti  ad  virginem  et  se  ligatum  duci  permictere  .  .  .  de  quodam  palleo  etc.: 
modo  dicit  de  quo  est  induta,  et  dicit  tibi  in  testu  ydoneam  rationem; 
colores  autem  istius  pallei  rotati  fac  ad  libitum.  Et  vide  quod  rotunditas  hic 
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commendatur  et  ponitur  pro  puritate  signanda  et  simplicitate  incorrupti- 
bilis;  et  enim  circulus  est  iste  ad  similitudinem  firmamenti,  et  qui  vadit  per 
circulum  per  unam  viam  vadit,  per  simpiicem  nee  anguiorum  vel  finis  vel 
initi)  fatigatur  obstaculis.  (Documenti  III. 314-17) 

Come  risulta  evidente  anche  da  queste  note,  l'attività  figurativa 
richiede,  oltre  all'impegno  di  designator  del  Barberino,  quello 
dell'artigiano  del  minio,  a  cui  l'Autore  raccomanda  un  uso  attento 
dei  suoi  strumenti: 

.  .  .tu  qui  pingere  habes  hoc  loco  figuras  nota  quod  hanc  dominam  habes 
pulcerimam  pingere  {Documenti.  III. 256); 

soprattutto  quando  si  tratti  di  rispettare  forme,  rapporti  spaziali  e 
colori." 

Il  corredo  figurativo  era  così  essenziale  ai  Documenti  che  lo  stesso 
Autore  ne  aveva  assunto  la  responsabilità,  sì  da  dover  poi  giustifi- 
care r"invasione  di  campo,"  l'ingerenza  in  una  professione  che 
non  gli  era  propria,  con  la  necessità  di  far  corrispondere  esattamen- 
te le  immagini  al  proprio  pensiero  e  con  la  difficoltà  di  reperire 
sempre  un  pictor  all'altezza  della  situazione: 

Sed  ante  quero  [r]  a  te  de  duobus:  utrum  scilicet  ista  domina  in  suo  initio, 
aliarum  more,  novum  recitavit  aliquod,  et  quomodo  has  figuras,  que 
presentantur  in  curia  et  in  aliis  libri  partibus,  habuisti,  quis  tibi  pinsit,  cum 
te  sciam  penitus  non  pictorem.  De  primo  responde.  .  .  .De  secundo  sic 
dicas  quod,  etsi  non  pictorem,  designatorem  tamen  figurarum  ipsarum  me 
fecit  nécessitas,  Amoris  gratia  informante,  cum  nemo  pictorum  illarum 
partium  ubi  extitit  liber  fundatus  me  intelligeret  iusto  modo.  {Documenti 
III.350-51) 

Si  nota  qui  la  distinzione  tra  pictor  e  designator.  Ed  è  una 
distinzione  fondamentale  —  su  cui  tornerò  in  seguito  —  tra  attività 
che  il  Barberino  spiega  in  termini  di  convenienza  sociale,  perché 
—  egli  dice  —  a  differenza  della  pittura  che  imbratta,  il  disegno  è 
adatto  anche  ai  nobili  che  se  ne  possono  servire  come  veicolo  di 
comunicazione  speculativa,  intellettuale: 

.  .  .licet  nobilibus,  propter  colorum  fastidia,  non  videatur  ars  convenire 
pingendi,  attamen  designandi  nulli,  etiam  principi,  videtur  incongrua; 
per  quam  pingentibus  intentiones  suas  facilius  porrigunt,  et  novitates 
émergentes,  que  ad  divisandum  pertinent,  habilius  speculantur.  {Docu- 
mentil.92) 

È  vero  che  l'attività  figurativa  del  Barberino  non  si  limitò  ai 
Documenti  d'Amore.  Dobbiamo  anzitutto  rimpiangere  il  fatto  che  il 
Reggimento  e  costumi  di  donna  —  l'altra  opera  rimastaci  del  Barberino 
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—  non  ci  sia  stato  conservato  nella  veste  originale,  che  prevedeva 
illustrazioni  con  figure  femminili,  protagoniste  degli  insegnamen- 
ti contenuti  nelle  singole  parti  del  libro,  accompagnate  dalle  Virtù 
che  presiedono  a  tali  insegnamenti: 

Questa  è  la  seconda  parte  di  questo  hvro,  nella  qual  ci  conviene  trattare 
della  giovane  che  venuta  èe  già  nel  tempo  del  maritaggio;  la  quale,  se  voi 
guardate  qui  di  sovra,  voi  la  vedrete  dipinta.  E  vedete  che  una  donzella 
c'ha  nome  Verginità,  la  quale  è  ritratta  sicondo  li  suoi  significamenti,  le 
porge  la  mano  e  vuoila  menare  in  Paradixo,  e  dice  a  lei  queste  parole.  .  .  . 
{Reggimento,  p.23)' 

Tutto  lascia  supporre  che,  almeno  a  partire  dal  momento  in  cui  il 
Barberino  riprese  la  composizione  del  Reggimento,  interrotta  per  il 
completamento  dei  Documenti,  le  allegorie  figurative  del  'galateo 
femminile'  dovevano  ripetere  sostanzialmente  le  immagini  già 
realizzate  nell'opera  maggiore: 

La  forma  di  colei  di  cui  vi  parlo  vedere  potete  dipinta  di  sovra;  e  Pazienza 
la  prega  e  induce  che  sia  soferente  ...  E  ponle  la  mano  in  capo  e  dice  fra 
l'altre  cose  cotali  parole:  .  .  .E  questa  donna  ha  stracciata  sua  vesta  e  quella 
porta  di  bigio  colore.  —  Come  lei  stare  e  le  ragion  di  lei  porrai  veder,  ch'io 
la  feci  ritrarre  in  quinta  parte  del  libro  che  parlo  al  cominciar  della 
seguente  parte;  là  troverai  di  lei  lo  gran  trattato  se  non  ti  incresce  d'andare 
a  vederla.  (Reggimento,  pp. 37-38) 

Ma  il  Barberino  'artista'  aveva  già  dato  prova  delle  sue  qualità  in 
rappresentazioni  simboliche  del  palazzo  vescovile  di  Treviso 
(centro  di  quella  marca  trevigiana  sede  culturale  e  artistica  ben 
significativa  tra  Due  e  Trecento)  e  a  Firenze:  evidentemente, 
commissioni  e  invenzioni  di  affreschi,  che  l'Autore  cita  nel  com- 
mento dei  Documenti,  insieme  con  un  più  volte  ricordato  officiolo 
miniato  (probabilmente,  un  libro  d'ore),  anche  per  difendersi  da 
eventuali  accuse  di  plagio: 

Ut  tamen  non  crederes  quod  michi  apropriem  aliena,  nota  quod  earn 
[lustitiam]  dudum  primitus  pingi  feci  modo  simili  in  episcopali  palatio 
trevisino  ad  discum  ubi  ius  redditur.  Sed  dextris  eius  est  Misericordia  et  a 
sinistris  Conscientia,  quas  etiam  ibi  retrahi  primo  feci;  et  lustitia  est  in 
medio,  ad  modum  signorum  inferius  adductorum.  Et  huius  Misericordie 
figuram  habebis  infra,  in  parte  Gratitudinis  circa  principium,  et  Conscien- 
tia in  Innocentie  parte,  secundum  quod  eas  in  dicto  loco  feci  primitus 
figurar!.  Hoc  etiam  eodem  modo  ponitur  Misericordia  in  principio 
cuiusdam  mei  officioli,  in  capite  officij  mortuorum.  {Documenti  III.287) 

Sono  tutte  opere  perdute,  anche  se,  a  giudicare  dal  passo  ora  citato 
e  da  altri  simili,  dovettero  poi  rifluire  totalmente  nell'  opus  maius, 
gran  contenitore  della  produzione,  oltre  che  delle  conoscenze,  del 
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Barberino.  Ma  sia  pure  ripetute,  tali  opere  confermano  le  attitudini 
artistiche,  figurative  dell'Autore.  Si  ha  anzi  l'impressione,  nei 
Documoìti,  che  il  Barberino  'veda'  i  suoi  concetti,  le  sue  idee,  prima 
ancora  di  esprimerle  verbalmente.  Penso  all'organizzazione  del- 
l'autografo, il  Barb.  lat.  4076:  al  centro  della  pagina  il  testo  volgare, 
intorno  la  traduzione  latina,  e  intorno  ancora  il  commento;  tra 
l'altro,  l'autografo  è  descritto  in  questi  termini  anche  nel 
Reggimento: 

ivi  è  uno  testo  volgar  per  la  gente 
ch'a  più  non  è  intendente, 
e,  intorno  a  quello,  un  testo  letterale 
per  chi  più  sa  e  vale; 

e  poi,  intorno  ancor  di  questi  due,  sono  chiose  letterali,  dove  s'aducon  tutte 
simiglianze  e  concordanze  di  molti  altri  detti  di  savi  e  di  filosafi  della 
divina  legge  e  dell'umana.  .  .  .{Reggimento,  pp. 43-44) 

Si  ha  cioè  l'impressione  che  anche  la  disposizione  del  testo  in 
ampliamenti  concentrici  sia  la  traduzione  visiva  del  processo 
graduale  della  sapienza,  dell'acquisizione  per  stadi  successivi  e 
concentrici  della  vera  scienza:  dal  volgare  si  accede  alia  gramatica  (il 
latino)  che  è  strumento  e  mediazione,  necessaria  ed  ineliminabile, 
delle  scritture  e  delle  auctoritates  di  cui  il  commento  barberiniano  è 
ampia  silloge. 

Altrove,  una  suggestione  figurativa  sembra  avere  determinato 
una  metafora  o  un  apologo  particolare.  All'inizio  dei  Documenti, 
per  sottolineare  l'eccezionalità  della  propria  impresa  —  la  scrittura 
contemporanea  del  testo  poetico  volgare  e  di  quello  latino  in  prosa 
—  il  Barberino  dice  di  avere  chiamato  in  aiuto  Amor  (da  intendere 
come  amore  divino,  o  Dio  tout  court)  che  gli  risponde  con  la  vox 
magna  di  biblica  memoria: 

"Toile  pennas  duas  et  scribe  secure,  dum  tamen  teneas  unam  altam  et 
reliquam  depressam;  et  sic  utrumque  uno  concursu  resummes."  {Documenti 
1.35) 

Credo  non  sia  da  escludere  che  nell'immagine  delle  due  penne  vi 
sia  il  riflesso  della  tradizione  figurativa  per  cui  l'esecutore  materia- 
le del  testo  era  ritratto  con  gli  strumenti  della  scrittura  nelle  due 
mani,  a  differenza  dell'autore  che  era  sempre  rappresentato  con  la 
sola  penna  nella  destra.  Penso  ad  autoritratti  di  copisti- miniaturi- 
sti, come  il  chierico  Isidoro  dell'Evangeliario  di  Padova;  o  anche  ad 
un  codice  di  Saint  Amand,  molto  spesso  riprodotto,  dove  sono 
messe  a  fronte  proprio  le  due  figure  deìì'Auctor  e  dello  scriptor, 
distinte  anche  dagli  strumenti  messi  loro  in  mano,  oltre  che  dalle 
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dimensioni  e  dall'abbigliamento.  E  che  il  Barberino  non  fosse 
l'autore  della  sua  opera,  ma  solo  l'umile  collector  dell'ispirazione 
divina  è  detto  a  chiare  lettere  e  a  più  riprese:  "Testus  solius  Amoris 
est."  (Documenti  lAAy 

Si  è  sempre  parlato  di  complementarità  della  miniatura  rispetto 
al  testo.  Ma  è  anche  vero  che  la  figura,  l'immagine,  assume  talvolta 
una  funzione  esplicativa  particolare  che  dovrebbe  indurre  i  futuri 
copisti  dei  Documenti  a  riprodurre  tali  immagini  insieme  col  testo 
per  renderlo  pienamente  comprensible: 

Ma  dicoti  di  questa  che  nessuno 

in  buon  parlar  cornano 

può  divisare 

ben  lo  suo  stare, 

se  lei  pinta  non  porge; 

la  qual  veduta,  di  lei  ben  s'accorge. 

De  hac  attamen  dico  tibi  quod  in  bono  eloquio  et  comuni  nemo  posset 
ydonee  describere  statum  suum,  nisi  pictam  eius  effigiem  représentent; 
qua  inspecta,  perpenditur  piene  satis.  {Documcnii  III. 315) 

Il  commento: 

De  hac  aìtamcn  etc.:  et  licet  posset  dici,  tamen,  visa  figura,  clarior  tibi  erit 
lictere  intellectus.  Unde  non  despicias,  tu  qui  librum  transcribis,  reportare 
figuras.  {Documenti  III. 317) 

Il  buon  parlar  comuno  —  l'espressione  volgare  per  quanto  corretta  ed 
ordinata  —  è  più  volte  messo  sotto  accusa  come  inadeguato  alla 
dottrina  che  il  Barberino  vuole  diffondere: 

Poi  sì  guardate  ben  la  sua  figura, 

che  già  sol  per  lectura 

non  si  porla  veder  sua  derittura. 

Inspicite  postmodum  diligenter  in  ipsius  effigiem,  cum  iam  sola  lectura 
perpendi  eius  nequeat  directura.  {Documenti  III. 4) 

E  il  commento: 

inspicite  etc.:  modo  convertit  se  ad  formam,  predicens  quod,  absque  figuris, 
lectura  sola  piene  res  hec  intelligi  non  valeret.  Sed  hoc  est  verum? 
Respondes  ita,  quo  ad  novitios  [cioè  i  giovani,  non  completamente  educati 
ed  istruiti];  quo  autem  ad  alios  [cioè  chi  conosce  già  la  lingua  grammaticale 
ed  è  in  possesso  della  'scienza'  nella  sua  totalità],  id  scriptura  operatur 
quod  pictura  ydiotis  [gli  ignoranti].  {Documenti  III.7) 

Da  queste  affermazioni  si  dovrebbe  dedurre  che  ciò  che  il  volgare 
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non  può  esprimere  può  essere  espresso  chiaramente  dall'immagi- 
ne, e  che  leggere  la  figura  equivale  a  leggere  un  trattato  (nella 
fattispecie,  il  commento);  che  la  raffigurazione  supplisce  alle 
insufficienze  comunicative  del  volgare.  Si  avrebbe  quindi  una 
conferma  dell'inferiorità  del  volgare  rispetto  al  latino  ("che  per 
volgar  non  si  può  dir  talora";  "hec  talia  non  possunt  bene  exprimi 
in  vulgari"),"  e  nello  stesso  tempo  un  adeguamento  o  una  nobilita- 
zione della  pittura  come  linguaggio  completo  quanto  la  gramatica. 
In  una  rappresentazione  grafica  dei  rapporti  tra  i  linguaggi,  si 
dovrebbe  porre  il  latino  ad  un  livello  a  cui  il  volgare  potrebbe 
accedere  solo  con  la  mediazione  della  figura: 

latino 

t 
pittura 

f 
volgare 

oppure  porre  latino  e  pittura  sullo  stesso  piano,  al  di  sopra  del 
volgare: 

latino  pittura 


volgare 

Il  Barberino  insomma  delinea  una  gerarchia  culturale  in  cui  al 
gradino  superiore  si  collocano  i  licterati,  coloro  che  conoscono 
appieno  la  "lingua  artificiale"  e  le  scritture  sen^u  lato;  al  secondo 
gradino,  gli  iuvenes,  inlicterati,  che  non  conoscono  il  latino  o  ne 
hanno  una  conoscenza  parziale  (per  cui  si  deve  ricorrere  al  volgare 
+  la  figura);  al  gradino  inferiore,  gli  ydioti,  gli  analfabeti,  che 
possono  solo  leggere  le  immagini.  Ma  è  anche  vero  che  le  immagi- 
ni non  sono  al  gradino  inferiore  della  scala  conoscitiva  o  comunica- 
tiva, perché  in  certi  momenti  sembra  che  nemmeno  il  latino  possa 
competere  col  linguaggio  iconico,  e  che  insomma  solo  alla  figura 
sia  permesso  di  rendere  in  termini  umani,  comprensibili,  i  concetti 
più  alti,  se  non  altro  per  la  particolare  e  opportuna  brevitas  della 
pittura,  date  la  sinteticità  e  la  simultaneità  che  la  caratterizzano  agli 
occhi  dei  fruitori: 

Quod  ut  melius  comprehendas  figuram  visibilem  represento.  .  .  .  {Docii- 
mentilU.90) 

Qui  vero  qualiter  adscendat  et  descendat  affectât  inquirere,  et  que  et  a 
quibus  regionibus  nomina  contrahat,  mundi  mappam  inspiciat;  de  hiis 
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autem  que  dicta  sunt,  ad  maiorem  ipsorum  habendam  notitiam,  visibilem 
quandam  figuram  hie  represento.  {Documenti  III. 122) 

Sed  quoniam  per  figuram  subiectam  oculis  intellectus  ciarius  informatur, 
vide  hie  figuram.  .  .  .  {Documenti\\l.l30) 

.  .  .si  periste  tractatu  plurime  questiones,  de  quibus  cum  si  velles  earum 
solutiones  longissimus  esset  sermo,  illas  brevitatis  gratia  obmictamus  ad 
presens.  Ut  tamen  de  istis  .  .  .que  dicta  sunt,  que  invicem  similitudinem 
obtinent,  memoriam  habeamus,  ea  in  subsequenti  figura  tibi  presentibus 
represento.  {Documenti  III. 175) 

Sono  solo  alcune  note,  fra  le  tante  che  i  Documenti  contengono,  che 
rivelano  il  ruolo  e  l'importanza  assegnati  dal  Barberino  al  linguag- 
gio visivo. 

Nella  prassi  figurativa,  il  nostro  autore  si  inserisce  pienamente 
nella  tradizione  diffusa  tra  Due  e  Trecento;  con  le  sue  attitudini 
allegoriche,  col  suo  gusto  della  figura  piena,  degli  elementi 
figurativi  stipati  in  quell'  orror  vacui  che  è  orrore  del  vuoto  formale, 
ma  è  soprattutto  incapacità  di  concepire  il  vuoto  semantico,  per  cui 
ogni  singolo  elemento  —  dal  colore,  alla  forma,  ai  tipi  rappresenta- 
ti—è portatore  di  un  ben  determinato  significato. 

Le  miniature  dell'autografo  barberiniano  sono  indubbiamente 
pregevoli  (certamente  per  merito  anche  del  pictor);  e  notevoli  sono 
anche  i  disegni  della  copia  parzialmente  autografa  dei  Documenti 
(ms.  Barb.  lat.  4077).  Ma  non  credo  si  possa  parlare  del  designator 
Barberino  come  di  un  inventore  di  forme,'^  anche  se  talvolta  egli 
tiene  a  precisare  la  novità  della  propria  ritrattistica;  come  nella 
rappresentazione  di  Amor,  non  più  fanciullo  bendato,  secondo  la 
tradizione,  per  il  diverso  contenuto  della  sua  forma,  ampiamente 
spiegato  nella  cânzone-descriptio  posta  alla  fine  dell'opera."  Si 
dovrà  quindi  considerare  questo  autore  come  rappresentante  di 
una  tradizione  artistica  e  teorica  relativamente  nota.  Ma  ci  sono 
almeno  due  punti  in  cui  il  Barberino  rivela  una  sensibilità,  non 
sappiamo  quanto  cosciente,  per  la  nuova  estetica.  Alludo  ad  un 
passo  del  commento,  uno  dei  tanti,  in  cui  l'Autore,  distingue 
disegno  e  pittura.  In  quel  preciso  caso  il  disegno  diventa,  secondo 
le  sue  parole,  il  momento  fondamentale  nella  composizione  di 
qualsiasi  cosa: 

Hoc  nedum  in  pictura,  sed  in  cuiuslibet  rei  fabrica  magna  pars  primitus 
designare.  {Documenti  1.94) 

(è  singolare  che  il  termine  usato  —  fabrica  —  sia  lo  stesso  che  il 
Barberino  usa  per  indicare  l'invenzione  e  la  composizione  poetica). 
Dunque  il  disegno,  non  più  la  forma  indistinta,  la  macchia  di 
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colore,  la  forma  convenzionale  per  uno  stereotipo  figurale;  proprio 
secondo  le  indicazioni  e  le  direttive  della  nuova  grande  pittura, 
Giotto  in  primis. 

E  a  proposito  di  Giotto,  il  Barberino  adduce  l'altra  novità  estetica 
(ricordo  en  passant  che  nei  Documenti  è  contenuta  la  prima  citazione 
—  a  pochi  anni  di  distanza  dalla  loro  realizzazione  —  degli 
affreschi  di  Giotto  nella  Cappella  degli  Scrovegni  di  Padova).  Ad 
un  certo  punto,  dunque,  il  Barberino  avverte  il  lettore  che  sarebbe 
sciocco  cedere  un  quadro  di  Giotto  e  Cimabue  per  una  vile 
tavoletta,  per  un  quadro  di  poco  conto."  Si  tratta,  per  quanto  mi 
risulta,  di  una  delle  primissime  affermazioni  del  valore  dell'indivi- 
duo artistico:  la  valutazione  estetica  basata  sulle  capacità  creative 
del  singolo,  non  sulla  veridicità  o  sul  significato  dell'opera. 

Queste  due  annotazioni  barberiniane  sono  date  di  scorcio, 
rapidamente,  e  non  ci  autorizzano  certo  ad  affermare  che  il 
Barberino  è  il  fondatore  di  una  nuova  impostazione  critico- 
artistica.  Ma  sono  almeno  testimonianze  che  retrodatano  l'affer- 
marsi del  nuovo  gusto,  e  confermano  se  non  altro  l'attenzione 
dell'Autore  per  gli  avvenimenti  culturali  contemporanei,  il  suo 
spirito  di  osservazione,  la  sua  simpatia  o  disponibilità  intellettuale 
per  le  novità,  quelle  che  potevano  stimolare,  ma  anche  mettere  al 
margine  la  sua  produzione  (valga  per  tutte.  Dante). 

Università  di  Venezia 


NOTE 

1  L'edizione  diplomatica  è  in  Francesco  da  Barberino,  /  Documenti  d'Amore,  a  cura 
di  F.Egidi.  (Roma,  1905-27),  da  cui  citerò  indicando  il  volume  e  la  pagina. 

2  II  confronto  tra  Dante  e  Francesco  da  Barberino  si  impone  perché  i  due  autori 
sono  coetanei  (il  primo,  nato  nel  1265;  il  secondo,  nel  1264);  perché  il  Barberino 
cita  espressamente  la  Commedia  e  le  rime  dantesche;  perché,  come  nel  De  vulgan 
eloquentia,  nelle  opere  barberiniane  si  parla  di  lingue  umane  e  si  adombra 
vagamente  un  programma  di  lingua  poetica;  perché,  infine,  sia  Dante  sia  il 
Barberino  giudicano  irrinunciabile  l'omogeneità  linguistica  tra  testo  e  relativo 
commento.  Solo  che  Dante  rompe  con  la  tradizione  adattando  la  lingua  del 
commento  a  quella  del  testo  da  commentare;  il  Barberino  invece  traduce  il  testo 
volgare  per  livellarlo  linguisticamente  al  commento.  Dell'argomento  mi  sono 
già  occupata  in  "Autotraduzione  latina  nei  Documenti  d'Amore  di  Francesco  da 
Barberino,"  in  Atti  dell'Istituto  Veneto  di  Scienze,  Lettere  ed  Arti,  a.a.  1974-75, 
CXXXIII  (Venezia,  1975),  pp. 371-92. 

3  Cfr.,  da  ultimo,  B.  Degenhart  &  A.  Schmitt,  Corpus  der  Italienischen  Zeichuungen 
:300-1450, 1,  l(Berlin,  1968),  Abb.  48-65.  Nello  stesso  volume  (Kat.  13,  pp.  31-39), 
vengono  però  descritti  i  disegni,  pure  barberiniani,  della  copia,  parzialmente 
autografa  e  non  completa,  dei  Documenti,  ms.  Barb.  lat.  4077  (cfr.  anche  Corpus, 
1.3,  Tavv.  29-34).  L'Egidi,  nell'edizione  dei  Documenti,  fa  riprodurre  gli  ultimi 
disegni  che  però  coprono  solo  le  miniature  principali;  per  cui  l'editore  deve 
ricorrere,  per  le  immagini  contenute  nel  commento,  al  primo  autografo  (cfr. 
anche  F.  Egidi,  "Le  miniature  dei  codd.  barberiniani  dei  Documenti  d'Amore," 
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L'Arte,  V,  1901).  Non  si  capisce  però  la  riluttanza  dell'Egidi  e  del  Degenhart  a 
considerare  autografe  le  figure  del  cod.  4076.  È  evidente  che  il  Barberino  non  è 
l'autore  delle  'miniature',  nel  senso  tecnico  del  termine,  perché  la  sua  attività  si 
fermava  al  disegno  (v.  infra).  Del  resto,  quando  nel  Reggimento  e  costumi  di  donna 
il  Barberino  cita  le  figure  dei  Documenti,  egli  parla  proprio  delle  pitture  e  delle 
relative  descrizioni,  rinviando  cioè  palesemente  ad  una  copia  compiuta  del  suo 
testo,  qual  è  l'autografo  4076,  e  alle  enluminures  che  lui  stesso  ha  'fondato' 
(disegnato)  e  controllato  nella  esecuzione  coloristica.  Rinvierò  al  Corpus  per  le 
miniature  ivi  riprodotte  e  ai  Documenti  per  i  disegni  o  le  miniature  del  commen- 
to che  non  sono  state  riprodotte  altrove. 

4  Debbo  qui  ripetere  sommariamente  le  considerazioni  che  ho  già  fatte  in 
"Scrittura  e  figura  negli  'exempla'  hamiltoniani,"  in  Medioevo  e  rinascimento 
veneto,  con  altri  studi  m  onore  di  Uno  Lazzarmi  (Padova,  1979),  pp. 13-34. 

5  PL,  LXXVII,  1027-28.  Per  i  rapporti  poesia-pittura  nel  Medioevo,  cfr.  soprattutto 
R.  Assunto,  La  critica  d'arie  nel  pensiero  medievale,  (Milano,  1961);  E.  De  Bruyne, 
Etudes  d'esthétique  médiévale  (Brugge,  1946);  F.  Pickering,  Literatur  und  darstellende 
Kunst  im  Mittelalter  (Berlin,  1966). 

6  Cir.  Documenti  m.138. 

7  Cir.  Documenti  1.66. 

8  Cfr.  supra,  a  proposito  della  veste  di  Innocentia. 

9  Francesco  da  Barberino,  Reggimento  e  costumi  di  donna,  a  cura  di  G.E.  Sansone 
(Torino,  1957). 

10  Ma  l'affermazione  è  quasi  un  leit-motiv  dell'opera. 

11  Docwme';;//III.313,315. 

12  Questa  sembra  l'idea  degli  autori  del  Corpus  der  italienischen  Zeichnungen. 

13  Proprio  la  lettura  della  canzone  impedisce  di  considerare  il  Barberino  modello 
di  figure  (cfr.  Corpus,  p.  38  e  Abb.  66a-66b)  che  presentano  le  varianti  (gli  occhi 
bendati,  ecc.)  proprie  di  una  tradizione  mutata  volutamente  dal  Barberino. 

14  Documenti  l.9'l. 


Stillman  Drake 


The  Title  Page  and  Preface  of 
Galileo's  Dialogue 

For  a  century  it  has  been  universally  assumed  that  Galileo  wrote 
his  celebrated  Dialogue  in  a  deliberate  attempt  to  defeat  the  purpose 
of  an  edict  issued  by  the  Church  to  prohibit  Copernican  books. 
Scholarly  opinions  on  matters  of  great  importance  in  our  cultural 
history,  to  say  nothing  of  opinions  about  Galileo's  character  and 
his  scientific  views,  have  been  profoundly  affected  by  that  assump- 
tion. Yet  in  the  form  just  stated,  the  assumption  is  certainly 
defective.  The  Church  edict  did  not  prohibit  even  the  De  revolu- 
tionibus  of  Copernicus  himself,  from  which  were  removed  only  a 
few  passages  of  no  importance  to  its  scientific  content.  Moreover, 
the  basis  of  Galileo's  summons  to  Rome  for  trial  was  not  the  edict, 
but  an  alleged  earlier  command  applying  only  to  Galileo  person- 
ally. It  would  be  closer  to  historical  truth  to  assume  that  Galileo 
wrote  his  Dialogue  in  an  attempt  to  aid  the  Church  in  overcoming 
contemporary  misunderstanding  of  the  edict  —  precisely  as  he 
said  in  his  preface  Al  discreto  lettore. 

Such  a  complete  reversal  of  a  long-accepted  belief  is  here  set 
forth  only  after  long  study  of  the  surviving  documents  relating  to 
Galileo,  his  Dialogue,  and  his  trial.  To  adduce  all  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  it  and  reply  to  all  objections  would  be  far  more  than  can 
be  done  in  the  present  paper.  My  principal  purpose  here  is  to 
throw  light  on  Galileo's  preface  to  the  Dialogue,  which  has  never 
been  taken  seriously  because  of  its  strange  and  artificial  appear- 
ance. Also  to  be  explained  is  a  conspicuous  disparity  between  the 
ending  of  that  preface  and  the  opening  speech  in  the  text  which 
immediately  follows  it.  No  one  seems  to  have  commented  on  that, 
or  to  have  perceived  the  relation  of  both  to  the  printed  title  page  of 
the  Dialogue,  with  an  examination  of  which  I  think  it  best  to  begin. 

Although  Italian  writers  now  customarily  refer  to  Galileo's  book 
as  Dialogo  dei  (or  sui)  Massimi  Sistemi,  no  such  precise  phrase 
appeared  on  the  long  title  page  of  1632.  The  first  English  translator, 
probably  Joseph  Webbe  of  London,  was  content  in  1634  to  put  the 
printed  title  page  word  for  word  into  English,  but  his  translation. 
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left  unpublished,  remained  without  influence  on  others.'  In  1635 
the  widely  circulated  Latin  translation  by  Matthias  Bernegger 
supplied  a  misleading  short  title,'  followed  by  an  accurate  render- 
ing of  the  Italian  subtitle:  Systema  Cosmicum  authore  Galileo  Gali- 
lei .  .  .  in  quo  quatuor  dialogis,  de  duobus  Maximis  Mundi  Systematibus 
.  .  .  disseritur.  The  first  published  vernacular  translation,  by 
Thomas  Salusbury,  appeared  at  London  in  1661;  though  he  worked 
from  both  the  original  and  the  Latin  version,  it  was  the  latter 
which  principally  determined  his  title:  The  Système  of  the  World:  in 
Four  Dialogues.  Wherein  the  Two  Grand  Systèmes  of  Ptolomy  and 
Copernicus  are  largely  discoursed  of  .  .  .  By  Galileus  Galileus.  The  next 
translator,  Emil  Strauss  in  1892,  avoided  the  previously  established 
error  of  imputing  to  Galileo  a  book  on  the  system  of  the  world: 
Dialog  Uber  die  beiden  haptsachlichen  Weltsysteme.  In  1953,  after 
pondering  long  over  the  original  printed  title,  I  decided  to  call  my 
translation  Dialogue  Concerning  the  Two  Chief  World  Systems  — 
Ptolemaic  and  Copernican. 

Thus,  neglecting  Joseph  Webbe  at  the  beginning,  common 
Italian  usage  and  all  translators  have  supplied  Galileo's  book  with 
some  principal  subject,  though  none  appeared  on  the  printed  title 
page  of  1632.  Omitting  only  the  author's  employment  and  affilia- 
tions, that  read: 

Dialogo  di  Galileo  Galilei  .  .  .  Dove  ne  i  congressi  di  quattro  giornate  si 
discorre  sopra  i  due  Massimi  Sistemi  del  Mondo,  Tolemaico,  e  Copernica- 
no, proponendo  indeterminatamente  le  ragioni  Filosofiche,  e  Naturali 
tanto  per  l'una,  quanto  per  l'altra  parte. 

Many  precedents  existed  among  books  in  this  popular  didactic 
form  for  a  dialogo  nel  quale  .  .  .,  but  Galileo's  Dialogo  Dove  .  .  .  may 
be  unique.  Usually  a  dialogo  was  sopra,  or  intorno  a,  or  del  some 
clearly  named  topic,  after  which  various  other  things  touched  on 
in  it  were  often  recited  in  a  subtitle  to  attract  buyers.  The  printed 
title  of  Galileo's  Dialogue  occasions  a  certain  discomfort  because  it  is 
so  easy  for  us  to  rearrange  the  same  words  more  tastefully.  Since 
the  book  was  the  production  not  of  a  novice  but  of  a  master  of 
Italian  style,  we  are  entitled  to  suspect  some  compelling  reason 
behind  its  curiously  phrased  title.  Or  we  might  suspect  that  Galileo 
had  had  a  principal  subject  in  mind  while  writing  his  book,  to 
which  discussion  of  the  two  world  systems  was  subsidiary  or 
incidental,  and  then  that  at  the  last  moment  he  decided  not  to 
name  it.  However  absurd  that  may  sound  now,  it  is  what  actually 
happened,  though  Galileo's  strange  last-minute  decision  was  not. 
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strictly  speaking,  entirely  his,  or  really  strange,  or  literally  last- 
minute.  The  circumstances  are  easily  documented. 

In  1630  Galileo  carried  to  Rome  the  manuscript  of  a  completed 
book  on  which  he  had  laboured  since  1624.  Because  he  intended  it 
to  be  published  at  Rome  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lincean 
Academy,  it  needed  the  Roman  imprimatur.  The  Master  of  the 
Holy  Palace  required  various  revisions  before  licensing  it,  and 
while  Galileo  was  revising  the  book  at  Florence  the  head  of  the 
Lincean  Academy  died  at  Rome;  moreover,  an  outbreak  of  plague 
not  only  made  a  return  to  Rome  inconvenient  but  would  have 
required  fumigation  on  all  pages  of  any  manuscript  sent  there. 
Galileo  decided  to  have  his  dialogue  printed  at  Florence,  which 
entailed  his  getting  a  new  license  there.  No  mystery  remains  about 
his  original  title  for  the  Dialogue  in  the  light  of  a  letter  dated  24 
May  1631  from  the  Roman  to  the  Florentine  licenser: 

II  Sig.  Galilei  pensa  di  stampar  costi  una  sua  opera,  che  già  haveva  il  titolo 
De  fluxu  et  refìuxu  mans,  nella  quale  discorre  probabilmente  del  sistema 
Copernicano  secondo  la  mobilità  della  terra,  e  pretende  d'agevolar 
l'intendimento  di  quel'arcano  grande  della  natura  con  questa  posizione, 
corroborandone  vicendevolmente  con  questa  utilità.  Venne  qua  a  Roma  a 
far  veder  l'opera,  che  fu  da  me  sottoscritta,  presupposti  l'accommodamenti 
che  dovevano  farcisi,  e  riportatici  ricever  l'ultima  approvazione  per  la 
stampa.  Non  potendo  ciò  farsi  per  gl'impedimenti  delle  strade  e  per  lo 
pericolo  degl'originali,  desiderando  l'autore  di  ultimare  costì  il  negozio, 
V.P.M.R.  potrà  valersi  della  sua  autorità,  e  spedire  o  non  spedire  il  libro 
senz'altra  dependenza  dalla  mia  revisione;  ricordando  però,  esser  mente 
di  Nostro  Signore  che  il  titolo  e  soggetto  non  si  proponga  del  flusso  e 
reflusso,  ma  assolutamente  della  matematica  considerazione  della  posizio- 
ne Copernicana  intorno  al  moto  della  terra,  con  fine  di  provare  che, 
rimossa  la  rivelazione  di  Dio  a  la  dottrina  sacra,  si  potrebbono  salvare  le 
apparenze  in  questa  posizione,  sciogliendo  tutte  le  persuasioni  contrarie 
che  dall'  esperienza  e  filosofia  peripatetica  si  potessero  addurre,  sì  che  non 
mai  conceda  la  verità  assoluta,  ma  solamente  la  hipothetica  e  senza  le 
Scritture,  a  questa  opinione.  Deve  anco  mostrarsi  che  quest'opera  si  faccia 
solamente  per  mostrare  che  si  sanno  tutte  le  ragioni  che  per  questa  parte  si 
possono  addurre,  e  che  non  per  mancamento  di  saperle  si  sia  in  Roma 
bandita  questa  sentenza,  conforme  al  principio  e  fine  del  libro,  che  di  qua 
manderò  aggiustati.  Con  questa  cauzione  il  libro  non  bavera  impedimento 
alcuno  qui  in  Roma,  e  V.P.M.R.  potrà  compiacere  l'autore  e  servir  la 
Serenissima  Altezza,  che  in  questo  mostra  sì  gran  premura.  Me  le  ricordo 
servitore,  e  la  priego  a  favorirmi  de'  suoi  commandamenti.' 

Clearly  the  manuscript  which  Galileo  took  to  Rome  had  carried 
the  title  Dialogo  del  flusso  e  reflusso  del  mare  above  the  (printed) 
subtitle  mentioning  discussions  of  arguments  for  and  against  the 
two  world  systems,  which  latter  has  since  been  made  to  supply  the 
absence  of  any  specific  title.  If  any  doubt  remains  because  the 
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Roman  licenser  chose  to  put  the  title  into  Latin,  it  may  be  added 
that  from  1624  to  1629,  when  Galileo  was  composing  the  book  and 
had  occasion  to  mention  it  in  letters  to  friends,  he  invariably  called 
it  "my  dialogues  on  the  tides."  Only  once  that  I  have  noted,  late  in 
1629,  did  he  so  much  as  mention  the  Copernican  system  in 
connection  with  it/  But  once  he  knew  the  terms  of  the  Roman 
license,  in  August  1630,  he  alluded  in  a  letter  to  z  Dialog!  che  scrivo 
esaminaììdo  i  2  sistemi  massimi  Tolemaico  e  Copernicano  in  grazia  del 
flusso  e  reflusso.^  Even  while  making  the  required  revisions,  then, 
Galileo  himself  continued  to  think  of  his  book  as  on  the  subject  of 
tides,  discussion  of  the  world  systems  being  included  only  for  the 
benefit  of  his  explanation  of  that  arcano  grande  della  natura.  And 
that  is  exactly  how  his  manuscript  was  described  in  the  first 
sentence  of  the  letter  of  the  licenser  who  had  read  it  at  Rome. 

The  principio  e  fine  to  be  sent  aggiustati  from  Rome  are  of  great 
importance  to  the  whole  story  of  the  Dialogue.  By  principio  was 
meant  Galileo's  address  Al  discreto  lettore,  which  needed  rearrange- 
ment in  order  to  conform  with  the  altered  title.  The  original  form 
and  content  of  this  preface  will  be  reconstructed  below.  By  fine  was 
meant  what  in  other  documents  concerning  the  Dialogue  was  called 
"the  medicine  of  the  end";  it  consisted  of  the  pope's  own  argument 
designed  to  preclude  any  impression  that  Galileo's  tide  theory  was, 
or  could  be,  more  than  a  mere  scientific  speculation.  The  basic 
position  had  been  stated  to  Galileo  by  Urban  VIII  no  later  than 
1624,  and  perhaps  earlier,  when  he  was  still  cardinal."  Of  general 
applicability,  and  not  confined  to  the  tides,  it  held  that  motion  of 
the  earth  could  not  be  conclusively  proved  from  any  set  of 
appearances,  since  it  lay  in  God's  power  to  produce  the  same  effects 
by  any  number  of  means,  of  which  many  remain  unimaginable  by 
us.  Galileo  himself  used  that  position,  not  only  in  the  Dialogue  but 
earlier,  as  a  caution  against  overconfidence  in  scientific 
conclusions.^ 

Actual  composition  of  the  Dialogue  was  not  commenced  until  late 
in  1624.  In  order  to  understand  Galileo's  preface,  even  before  it 
was  altered  to  comply  with  the  conditions  for  publication  imposed 
by  the  Roman  licenser,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  some  events  of 
earlier  years.  We  should  in  fact  start  with  the  Church  edict  of  1616 
which  regulated  books  dealing  with  motion  of  the  earth,  as  Galileo 
himself  did  in  the  printed  address  Al  discreto  lettore,  of  which  the 
opening  sentence  is: 

Si  promulgò  a  gli  anni  passati  in  Roma  un  salutifero  editto,  che,  per 
ovviare  a'  pericolosi  scandoli  dell'età  presente,  imponeva  opportuno 
silenzio  all'opinione  Pittagorica  della  mobilità  della  terra." 
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The  edict  had  come  as  a  severe  disappointment  to  Galileo  at  the 
time  it  was  issued.  For  two  years  before  that  he  had  devoted  most 
of  his  energies  to  a  campaign  against  those  who  wished  to  see  the 
Church  make  an  article  of  faith  out  of  a  purely  scientific  question.' 
In  1613  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  write,  in  a  widely  circulated  letter 
to  a  former  pupil,  that  Scripture  should  be  put  in  the  last  place  in 
deciding  such  questions.  In  1615  that  letter  was  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Roman  inquisitors,  who  submitted  it  for  examina- 
tion to  a  qualified  theologian.  His  report  stated  that  although  some 
infelicitous  expressions  were  found  in  the  letter,  Galileo's  position 
was  on  the  whole  good  Catholic  doctrine.  Galileo  himself  was 
confident  throughout  his  campaign  that  if  the  matter  were  ever 
taken  up  by  truly  responsible  Church  authorities,  they  would 
follow  the  express  warnings  of  St.  Augustine  and  would  not 
expose  the  faith  to  possible  contempt  on  the  part  of  heretics  who 
were  fully  informed  in  scientific  matters.  In  February  1616,  at 
Rome,  against  the  advice  of  Roberto  Cardinal  Bellarmino,  Galileo 
forced  the  issue.  The  decision  went  against  him  and  he  was 
instructed  by  the  cardinal  to  abandon  the  Copernican  proposi- 
tions. On  5  March  the  "salutary  edict"  was  issued  by  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Index  on  order  of  Pope  Paul  V.'" 

Galileo  had  said  for  two  years  that  he  would  be  ruled  by  any 
official  action  taken,  and  he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Before  1616  he 
had  vigorously  opposed  any  intervention  by  the  Church.  After  the 
edict  was  issued,  he  remained  silent  on  Copernicanism  for  several 
years  and  occupied  himself  with  other  things.  The  only  evidence 
of  his  disappointment  that  I  have  noted  came  in  1618,  when  he 
expressed  regret  that  he  could  not  publish  his  explanation  of  tides 
because  that  depended  on  ascribing  the  Copernican  motions  to  the 
earth.'' 

Galileo's  treatise  on  the  tides  had  in  fact  been  written  out  at 
Rome  in  January  1616,  for  Alessandro  Cardinal  Orsini,  and  it  was 
immediately  after  Orsini's  next  meeting  with  the  pope  that  Paul  V 
conferred  with  Bellarmino  and  decided  to  initiate  official  action. 
He  sent  the  two  propositions  of  fixed  sun  and  moving  earth  to  the 
eleven  Qualifiers  of  questioned  doctrines,  who  unanimously  held 
them  to  be  "false  and  absurd  in  Philosophy"  and  therefore  rash 
and  erroneous  in  the  faith.  Galileo  had  supposed  the  question  to  be 
settled  was  whether  the  Bible  had  spoken  to  the  sun's  motion 
literally  or  only  metaphorically;  if  the  latter,  then  Copernicanism 
remained  open  to  debate.  The  Qualifiers,  on  the  other  hand, 
treated  all  debate  on  the  matter  as  settled  by  Aristotelian  natural 
philosophy.'^  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  classify  belief  in  a  fixed 
sun  as  heresy,  that  being  contradicted  literally  by  various  biblical 
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passages.  The  pope,  however,  wisely  ignored  that  extreme  opin- 
ion, and  the  edict  was  so  worded  as  to  prohibit  only  two  things: 
attempted  reconciliation  of  the  Copernican  proposition  with  the 
Bible,  or  assertion  that  motions  of  the  earth  were  physically  real. 

That  the  edict  was  not  intended  to  stop  the  use  of  terrestrial 
motion  as  a  scientific  hypothesis  is  evident  from  its  express 
mention  of  Copernicus's  own  book,  which  was  suspended  until 
"corrected"  by  removal  of  a  few  sentences  mentioning  scriptural 
interpretation  or  calling  the  earth  a  "star";  that  is,  a  planet.  Only 
two  other  books  were  named,  both  by  theologians,  and  though 
there  were  many  astronomical  books  that  contained  Copernican 
diagrams  and  calculations,  none  were  prohibited  at  the  time. 

In  1623  Maffeo  Cardinal  Barberini  became  Pope  Urban  VIII,  and 
in  1624  Galileo  journeyed  to  Rome  to  pay  homage  to  this  old  friend 
and  admirer  of  his.  Cardinal  ZoUern,  who  was  also  in  Rome,  told 
Urban  at  this  time  that  the  1616  edict  was  an  embarrassment  to  the 
Church  in  Germany,  where  prospective  intellectual  converts  were 
all  Copernicans.  The  pope  replied  that  Copernicanism  had  never 
been  declared  heretical  and  never  would  be,  though  neither  could 
it  be  conclusively  proved.  Galileo  knew  of  this  conversation  and 
reported  it  in  a  letter  at  the  time.'^  The  intellectual  climate  of  Rome 
had  greatly  changed  with  the  accession  or  Urban  VIII,  to  whom 
Galileo's  //  Saggiatore  had  been  dedicated  by  the  Lincean  Academy 
in  1623.  Several  Linceans  were  appointed  to  positions  in  the 
Vatican. 

When  Galileo  left  Rome  in  June  1624,  he  had  had  six  audiences 
with  the  pope,  in  the  course  of  which  it  appears  that  he  gained 
permission,  and  perhaps  encouragement,  to  proceed  with  the  book 
that  was  eventually  published  as  the  Dialogue.  It  is  difficult  to  be 
sure  how  nearly  Galileo  and  Urban  were  in  agreement  on  the  plan 
of  that  book.  Certainly  the  pope  had  no  intention  of  repealing  the 
edict,  though  there  is  later  evidence  that  he  had  never  approved  of 
its  issuance.  An  event  in  1630  which  confirmed  the  situation 
reported  by  Cardinal  Zollern  suggests  that  Urban  may  have 
sympathized  with  any  plan  that  would  neutralize  effects  of  the 
edict  that  were  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  particularly 
among  intellectuals.  This  event  was  reported  to  Galileo  in  March 
1630  by  Benedetto  Castelli,  a  former  pupil  and  close  friend  of 
Galileo's  who  had  been  called  to  Rome  by  Urban  to  superintend 
hydraulic  engineering  projects  there: 

II  Padre  [Tommaso]  Campanella,  parlando  a'  giorni  passati  con  Nostro 
Signore,  li  hebbe  a  dire  che  haveva  hauti  certi  gentilhuomini  Tedeschi  alle 
mani  per  convertirli  alla  fede  Catolica,  e  che  erano  assai  ben  disposti;  ma 
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che  havendo  intesa  la  prohibizione  del  Copernico  etc.,  che  erano  restati  in 
modo  scandalizati,  che  non  haveva  potuto  far  altro:  e  Nostro  Signore  li 
ripose  le  parole  precise  seguenti:  "Non  fu  mai  nostra  intenzione;  e  se  fosse 
toccato  a  noi,  non  si  sarebbe  fatto  quel  decreto."'^ 


It  seems  safe  to  infer  that  although  Barberini  did  not  actively 
oppose  the  edict  in  1616,  his  view  had  always  been  similar  to 
Galileo's;  that  is,  that  outright  prohibition  had  not  been  intended 
by  the  Church,  and  that  official  intervention  on  its  part  could  only 
work  to  its  eventual  disadvantage.  In  any  case  it  is  probable  that  in 
1624  he  agreed  with  Galileo  that  the  edict  did  not  prevent  Catholic 
use  of  motion  of  the  earth  as  a  scientific  hypothesis. '^  Now, 
Galileo's  tide  theory  employed  that  hypothesis  for  solution  of  a 
scientific  problem,  and  he  had  long  wished  to  publish  it.  He  could 
do  so,  if  permitted,  in  a  way  that  would  show  everyone  that 
existence  of  the  1616  edict  did  not  impede  scientific  progress,  but 
only  forbade  overconfident  assertions  about  physical  reality  or  the 
mingling  of  science  with  scriptural  intepretation.  He  would  in  fact 
show  scientifically  that  no  experiment  practicable  on  earth  could 
prove  or  disprove  its  motion,  which  he  knew  to  support  the  pope's 
theological  argument.  If  he  raised  and  answered  traditional  ar- 
guments and  added  new  ones,  it  would  be  clear  to  all  that  the  edict 
was  based  not  on  ignorance  of  science,  but  on  reasons  of  a  totally 
different  kind,  wholly  in  the  province  of  theology.  Italy  would  be 
seen  to  retain  its  scientific  leadership  in  Europe  without  contra- 
vening the  true  intent  and  scope  of  the  edict. 

Galileo's  actions  from  1624  to  1630  conformed  to  this  plan, 
though  the  extent  to  which  he  outlined  it  to  Urban  and  received 
his  approval  of  it  is  debatable.  His  first  move  was  to  reply  at  length 
to  the  weak  anti-Copernican  arguments  that  had  been  submitted  to 
him  in  1616  by  Francesco  Ingoli,  head  of  the  Propaganda  Fidei.  In 
his  long  reply  he  stressed  the  need  of  showing  that  Catholics  were 
fully  informed  in  science,  and  developed  the  idea  of  relativity  of 
motion  which  was  incorporated  in  the  Dialogue,  begun  in  that  form 
by  the  end  of  1624.  The  pope  was  shown  the  reply  to  Ingoli,  which 
appeared  to  have  his  approval. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  preface  Al  discreto  lettore,  which  Galileo 
knew  would  be  read  by  the  pope  and  must  therefore  have  been 
written  in  accordance  with  whatever  plan  Galileo  had  outlined  to 
him.  It  continued  as  follows: 


Non  mancò  chi  temeriamente  asserì,  quel  decreto  essere  stato  parto  non  di 
giudizioso  esame,  ma  di  passione  troppo  poco  informata,  e  si  udirono 
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querele  che  consultori  totalmente  inesperti  delle  osservazioni  astronomi- 
che non  dovevano  con  proibizione  repentina  tarpar  l'ale  a  gl'intelletti 
speculativi. 

That  sentence  has  seemed  to  all  modern  commentators  heavy- 
handed  irony  bordering  on  hypcrisy,  since  it  was  primarily  Galileo 
himself  who  had  expressed  such  sentiments  during  the  years  1613- 
16.  But  the  above  sentence  in  context  referred  to  events  after 
passage  of  the  edict,  not  before  any  action  had  been  taken.  The  rash 
critics  meant  were  German  Protestants  such  as  those  reported  by 
Cardinal  Zollern  in  1624  and  Thomas  Campanella  in  1630,  not 
Italian  Catholics  who  had  questioned  the  advisability  of  Church 
intervention  in  the  first  place.  Galileo  himself  had  gone  to  Rome  in 
1615-16  to  make  sure  that  Church  officials  were  fully  informed,  as 
he  went  on  to  say: 

Non  potè  tacer  il  mio  zelo  in  udir  la  temerità  di  si  fatti  lamenti.'"  Guidicai, 
come  pienamente  instrutto  di  quella  prudentissima  determinazione, 
comparir  publicamente  nel  teatro  del  mondo,  come  testimonio  di  sincera 
verità.  Mi  trovai  allora  presente  in  Roma;  ebbi  non  solo  udienze,  ma 
ancora  applausi  de  i  più  eminenti  prelati  di  quella  Corte;  né  senza  qualche 
mia  antecedente  informazione  seguì  poi  la  publicazione  di  quel  decreto. 

Here  there  was  indeed  a  vein  of  irony,  but  not  bitter;  on  the 
contrary  it  would  much  amuse  those  few  who  knew  the  story  of 
Galileo's  "antecedent  information."  Perhaps  it  was  misleading  to 
the  public  to  imply  that  the  Church  had  sought  and  received 
Galileo's  comments  before  issuing  the  edict,  but  nothing  could 
now  be  gained  by  greater  precision.  And  since  Galileo  had  never 
questioned  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Church  in  all  matters  of 
scriptural  interpretation,  neither  could  any  harm  come  of  this  very 
incomplete  but  literally  quite  true  account.  Next: 

Per  tanto  è  mio  consiglio  nella  presente  fatica  mostrare  alle  nazioni 
forestiere,  che  di  questa  materia  se  ne  sa  tanto  in  Italia,  e  particolarmente 
in  Roma,  quanto  possa  mai  averne  immaginato  la  diligenza  oltramontana; 
e  raccogliendo  insieme  tutte  le  speculazioni  proprie  intorno  al  sistema 
Copernicano,  far  sapere  che  precedette  la  notizia  di  tutte  alla  censura 
Romana,  e  che  escono  da  questo  clima  non  solo  i  dogmi  per  la  salute 
dell'anima,  ma  ancora  gl'ingegnosi  trovati  per  delizie  degl'ingegni. 

Before  proceeding  further  into  the  preface,  I  call  attention  to  its 
printed  opening  sentence.  That  was  extraordinarily  abrupt,  since 
the  raising  at  once  of  the  matter  of  the  edict  cannot  possibly  have 
been  appropriate  for  a  book  on  the  subject  of  tides.  No  one  but 
Galileo  himself  associated  tides  with  motions  of  the  earth  at  that 
time.  Something  else  must  originally  have  come  first,  alluding  to 
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tides;  and  this,  or  part  of  it,  was  then  transferred  to  become  the 
third  of  tre  capi  principali  to  be  treated  in  the  Dialogue: 

Nel  terzo  luogo  proporrò  una  fantasia  ingegnosa.  Mi  trovavo  aver  detto, 
molti  anni  sono,  che  l'ignoto  problema  del  flusso  del  mare  potrebbe 
ricever  qualche  luce,  ammesso  il  moto  terrestre.  Questo  mio  detto,  volando 
per  le  bocche  degli  uomini,  aveva  trovato  padri  caritativi  che  se  l'adottava- 
no per  prole  di  proprio  ingegno.  Ora,  perchè  non  possa  mai  comparire 
alcuno  straniero  che,  fortificandosi  con  l'armi  nostre,  ci  rinfacci  la  poca 
avvertenza  in  uno  accidente  cosi  principale,  ho  giudicato  palesare  quella 
probabilità  che  lo  renderebbero  persuasibile,  dato  che  la  Terra  si  movesse. 
Spero  che  da  queste  considerazioni  il  mondo  conoscerà,  che  se  altre 
nazioni  hanno  navigato  più,  noi  non  abbiamo  speculato  meno,  e  che  il 
rimettersi  ad  asserir  la  fermezza  della  Terra,  e  prender  il  contrario  per 
capriccio  matematico,  non  nasce  da  non  aver  contezza  di  quant'altri  ci 
abbia  pensato,  ma,  quando  altro  non  fusse,  da  quelle  ragioni  che  la  pietà,  la 
religione,  il  conoscimento  della  divina  onnipotenza,  e  la  conscienza  della 
debolezza  dell'ingegno  umano,  ci  somministrano. 

Placed  thus  third  among  three  topics  to  be  considered,  the  tides 
could  not  be  called  more  than  an  accidente  principale;  but  when  they 
had  been  the  main  subject  of  the  whole  book,  Galileo  must  have 
begun  by  stressing  the  importance  of  the  tide  problem.  Also  a  trace 
remains  above  of  some  previous  mention  of  navigation  and 
speculation,  as  well  as  of  Italy  and  foreign  nations.  Though  it  is 
hazardous  to  put  words  into  Galileo's  mouth,  even  in  English,  I 
suppose  that  his  original  preface  to  the  dialogue  on  tides  began 
along  these  lines: 

The  problem  of  the  cause  of  ocean  tides  has  baffled  natural  philosophers 
from  antiquity  to  our  day.  Aristotle  himself  could  not  explain  them,  and 
some  say  that  in  despair  of  this  he  hurled  himself  into  the  sea  and  so  met 
with  his  death.  The  ignorant  attribute  these  great  movements  of  huge 
bodies  of  water  to  the  influence  of  the  moon,  while  the  learned  have  been 
unable  to  improve  on  that.  Yet  now  that  Columbus  and  Vespucci  have 
discovered  new  worlds  across  great  oceans,  to  the  glory  of  Italian 
navigation,  the  unsolved  problem  of  the  tides  has  acquired  practical  as 
well  as  speculative  importance  to  mankind,  and  still  no  physical  explana- 
tion has  seemed  possible. 

If  we  now  read  the  authentic  paragraph  previously  cited  (except 
the  sentence  Nel  terzo  luogo  .  .  .),  the  whole  leads  quite  easily  from 
the  original  topic  of  the  book  to  Galileo's  account  of  the  1616  edict 
which  so  abruptly  opens  the  printed  preface.  Suggestion  of  the 
earth's  motion  as  a  possible  key  to  solution  of  the  tide  problem 
would  alert  the  discreto  lettore  to  an  attendant  problem  of  a  different 
kind,  while  the  concluding  reference  to  piety  and  religion  at  once 
allayed  his  fears  and  ushered  in  consideration  of  the  edict.  Not 
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only  Galileo's  plan  for  the  Dialogue,  but  his  usual  style,  suggests 
this  reconstruction  of  an  earlier  preface  in  place  of  the  usual 
account  of  the  printed  version  as  having  been  written  tongue-in- 
check  by  an  ironical  hypocrite. 

Without  the  sentence  Nel  terzo  luogo  .  .  .  there  were  only  two 
heads  of  discourse,  so  I  have  changed  the  first  word  of  the 
paragraph  that  in  the  printed  preface  includes  the  allusion  to  the 
tides: 

Due  capi  principali  si  tratteranno.  Prima  cercherò  di  mostrare,  tutte 
l'esperienze  fattibili  nella  Terra  essere  mezi  insufficienti  a  concluder  la  sua 
mobilità,  ma  indifferentemente  potersi  adattare  cosi  alla  Terra  mobile, 
come  anco  quiescente;  e  spero  che  in  questo  caso  si  paleseranno  molte 
osservazioni  ignote  all'antichità. 

That  was  effectively  done  in  the  Second  Day,  the  First  Day  being 
a  general  preparation  for  the  wide  range  of  discussions  to  follow. 
In  the  Second  Day  Galileo  developed  his  new  physics  of  relative 
motion,  composition  of  motions,  and  conservation  of  motion. 
Galileo  perhaps  cared  less  that  it  answered  traditional  objections 
against  Copernicus  than  that  it  was  a  creation  of  his  own  which 
was  capable  of  resolving  many  pioblems  of  terrestrial  motions.  The 
idea  that  Galileo  created  a  new  physics  in  order  to  support 
Copernicus  is  mistaken,  though  widespread.  It  is  now  certain  that 
Galileo's  physics  was  virtually  completed  before  the  telescope 
diverted  his  attention  to  astronomy,  and  his  first  unequivocal 
statement  in  favour  of  Copernicanism  came  three  years  after  that. 

Secondariamente,  si  esamineranno  li  fenomeni  celesti,  rinforzando  l'ipo- 
tesi Copernicana  come  se  assolutamente  dovesse  rimaner  vittoriosa, 
aggiugendo  nuove  speculazioni,  le  quali  però  servano  per  l'utilità  d'astro- 
nomia, non  per  necessità  di  natura. 

These  things  occupy  the  Third  Day,  in  which  commentators 
often  point  out  the  conspicuous  lack  of  planetary  astronomy  of  the 
kind  to  which  Ptolemy,  Copernicus,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kepler 
devoted  their  lives.  This  has  appeared  to  them  a  very  puzzling 
omission  in  a  book  purporting  to  discuss  the  two  chief  world 
systems.  Indeed  it  would  have  been,  had  Galileo  written  his  book 
for  the  purpose  implied  by  the  censored  title  page  as  printed.  In  a 
book  on  tides,  however,  it  was  physics  and  not  astronomy  that 
needed  to  be  explained  to  readers.  There  was  no  previous  book 
from  which  a  useful  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
physics  could  be  obtained.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  an 
abundance  of  books  at  any  level  of  understanding  from  which 
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astronomy  could  be  learned.  Ptolemaic  astronomy  had  nothing  to 
do  with  tides,  and  Galileo  did  not  explain  it  or  even  describe  it. 
Even  the  Copernican  astronomy  was  described  in  the  Dialogue  only 
to  the  extent  of  an  elementary  diagram  based  on  one  in  the 
introductory  chapter  of  De  revolutionibus.  Traditional  devices  of 
planetary  astronomy  —  eccentric  circles,  epicycles,  and  equants  — 
were  barely  mentioned  and  not  explained  at  all.  The  Third  Day 
took  up  novel  astronomical  matters  such  as  the  location  of  supern- 
ovas, the  motions  of  sunspots,  and  ways  in  which  stellar  parallax 
might  be  detected,  but  ignored  the  usual  questions.  Had  the  book 
retained  the  title  Dialogue  on  the  Tides  .  .  .,  no  one  would  now  be 
surprised  at  its  neglect  of  planetary  astronomy,  and  that  was  the 
title  Galileo  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  book.'" 

Alteration  of  the  title  and  preface  of  the  Dialogue  naturally 
entailed  a  change  also  of  the  opening  speeches.  A  passage  near  the 
end  of  the  Third  Day,  overlooked  by  Galileo  and  the  censors  when 
the  book  was  revised  for  printing,  betrays  the  way  in  which  it  had 
originally  opened.  There  Salviati,  who  served  as  Galileo's  spokes- 
man, said: 

E  perchè  mi  pare  che  assai  a  lungo  si  sia  in  questi  tre  giorni  discorso  circa  il 
sistema  dell'universo,  sarà  ormai  tempo  che  venghiamo  all'accidente 
massimo,  dal  quale  presero  origine  i  nostri  ragionamenti;  parlo  del  flusso  e 
reflusso  del  mare,  la  cagione  del  quale  pare  che  assai  probabilmente  si 
possa  referire  a  i  movimenti  della  Terra:  ma  ciò,  quando  vi  piaccia, 
riserberemo  al  seguente  giorno." 

This  speech  is  found  on  p.  406  of  the  1632  edition,  where  the  first 
mention  of  the  tides  is  on  p.  205  and  in  no  sense  gave  rise  to  the 
interlocutors'  discussions.  The  First  Day,  as  printed,  begins  no  less 
abruptly  than  the  printed  preface,  and  inconsistently  with  the  end 
of  the  preface: 

Fu  la  conclusione  e  l'appuntamento  di  ieri,  che  noi  dovessimo  in  questo 
giorno  discorrere,  quanto  più  distintamente  e  particolarmente  per  noi  si 
potesse,  intorno  alle  ragioni  naturali  e  loro  efficacia,  che  per  l'una  parte  e 
per  l'altra  sin  qui  sono  state  prodotte  da  i  fautori  della  posizione  Aristoteli- 
ca e  Tolemaica  e  da  i  seguaci  del  sistema  Copernicano.  E  perchè.  .  .  ." 

Yet  on  the  previous  page,  at  the  end  of  the  preface,  it  was  no 
well-defined  topic  which  the  gathering  was  to  discuss,  but  various 
wonders  of  God  in  heaven  and  on  earth: 

Erano  casualmente  occorsi  (come  interviene)  vari  discorsi  alla  spezzata 
tra  questi  Signori,  i  quali  avevano  più  tosto  ne  i  loro  ingegni  accesa,  che 
consolata,  la  sete  dell'imparare:  però  fecero  saggia  risoluzione  di  trovarsi 
alcune  giornate  insieme,   nelle  quali,  bandito  ogni  altro  negozio,  si 
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attendesse  a  vagheggiare  con  più  ordinate  speculazioni  le  maraviglie  di 
Dio  nel  cielo  e  nella  terra.  Fatta  la  radunanza  nel  palazzo  dell'Illustrissimo 
Sagredo,  dopo  i  debiti,  ma  però  brevi,  complimenti,  il  Sig.  Salviati  in 
questa  maniera  incomminciò. 


The  reader  is  not  prepared  by  this  for  Salviati's  opening  state- 
ment that  agreement  had  already  been  reached  among  the  inter- 
locutors to  consider  the  two  chief  v^orld  systems,  though  of  course 
the  printed  title  page  made  Salviati's  statement  seem  natural. 
Before  the  title  was  altered,  the  opening  speeches  must  have  been 
different,  and  we  know  from  the  allusion  to  tides  as  the  origin  of 
the  discussions,  near  the  end  of  the  Third  Day,  that  that  topic  was 
brought  up  originally  before  discussion  turned  to  the  system  of  the 
universe. 

From  Galileo's  later  Tivo  New  Sciences,  written  in  dialogue  form 
and  using  the  same  interlocutors,  it  is  possible  to  judge  with  some 
confidence  the  probable  form  of  the  manuscript  Dialogue.  The 
speakers  probably  began,  in  accordance  with  the  ending  of  the 
preface,  by  proposing  for  a  first  topic  of  discussion  various 
wonders  of  God  in  heaven  and  on  earth  for  which  orderly 
explanations  were  desired.  Among  those  one  would  expect  some  of 
the  recently  discovered  celestial  phenomena  for  which  explana- 
tions were  not  found  in  the  texts  of  Aristotle  and  on  which  natural 
philosophers  were  in  disagreement.  Then,  because  the  setting  of 
the  dialogues  had  been  placed  in  Venice,  where  the  cyclic  rise  and 
fall  of  the  sea  is  more  conspicuous  than  elsewhere  in  Italy,  the 
cause  of  that  motion  would  afford  a  natural  question.  Sagredo 
could  recall  that  their  common  friend  the  Academician  (as  Galileo 
was  called  in  the  Dialogue)  had  once  proposed  motion  of  the  earth 
as  a  probable  solution,  to  which  Simplicio  would  object  that 
Aristotle  had  proved  the  earth  to  be  fixed  at  the  center  of  the 
universe.  Salviati  would  reply  that  nonetheless,  the  hypothesis  of 
motion  of  the  earth  had  been  useful  to  astronomers  and  might  be 
able  to  aid  in  other  scientific  speculations  as  well,  though  it  could 
be  neither  proved  nor  disproved.  There  was  also  a  question  as  to 
the  validity  of  Aristotle's  assumptions  and  demonstrations.  The 
lively  support  of  Simplicio  for  Aristotle  would  then  lead  naturally 
to  a  decision  to  put  aside  the  problem  of  tides  until  arguments  for 
and  against  the  earth's  motion  had  been  duly  examined,  at  which 
point  Salviati's  printed  opening  speech  —  except  for  the  word 
"yesterday"  —  would  be  appropriate,  and  the  rest  could  be  left  as 
in  the  manuscript. 

The  probable  history  of  the  title,  preface,  and  opening  speeches 
of  the  Dialogue  has  now  been  set  forth.  Galileo  had  spent  five  years 
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organizing  and  writing  the  book  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
accommodating  his  personal  wish  to  expound  his  tide  theory  with 
the  exigencies  of  the  Church  under  conditions  created  by  the  1616 
edict.  He  was  therefore  fully  conscious  of  the  need  to  preserve  the 
form  of  his  manuscript  as  nearly  intact  as  possible.  Most  of  the 
objections  he  encountered  at  Rome  were  easy  to  meet  because 
Galileo  had  anticipated  them.  His  basic  tactical  principle  in  doing 
this  was  that  of  Cardinal  Bellarmino,  who  had  meanwhile  died,  but 
who  when  living  had  continually  urged  that  as  long  as  motions  of 
the  earth  were  treated  as  purely  hypothetical,  no  conflict  with 
scriptural  passages  could  ever  arise.'"  Since  Galileo  had  taken  pains 
throughout  the  Dialogue  to  comply  with  Bellarmino's  principle,  he 
was  ready  and  willing  to  remedy  any  oversights  in  that  regard,  and 
nearly  every  objection  could  be  met  in  that  way. 

Nevertheless  one  difficulty  arose  that  was  nearly  fatal  to  the 
book,  and  that  was  papal  opposition  to  Galileo's  tide  theory.  Even 
though  Galileo  had  taken  care  to  present  that  as  a  purely  hypothet- 
ical consequence  of  the  Copernican  motions.  Urban  was  not 
satisfied.  His  special  concern  can  be  guessed  from  the  compromise 
he  finally  accepted,  which  was  removal  of  any  mention  of  the  tides 
from  the  title  and  subject  of  the  Dialogue,  and  inclusion  at  its  end  of 
his  own  argument  based  on  God's  power  to  have  produced  the 
same  phenomena  in  an  unlimited  number  of  ways.  From  this  it 
appears  to  me  that  Urban  VIII,  who  for  strategic  reasons  wanted 
the  Church  to  license  a  book  which  freely  discussed  the  Coperni- 
can arguments,  to  counter  the  prevailing  interpretation  of  the  1616 
edict  abroad,  would  under  no  circumstances  permit  it  to  appear 
that  endorsement  of  that  discussion  constituted  endorsement  by 
the  Church  of  a  tide  theory  linked  to  the  Copernican  motions  of 
the  earth. 

It  was  probably  Galileo  himself  who  proposed  removal  of  the 
tides  from  the  printed  title  page,  though  he  was  fully  aware  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  replace  that  with  any  other  principal 
subject.  This  was  toward  the  end  of  his  stay  at  Rome  in  1630,  when 
he  was  not  dealing  directly  with  the  pope,  or  even  with  the  Master 
of  the  Holy  Palace,  but  with  Raffaello  Visconti,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  detailed  review  of  the  book.  At  any  rate, 
on  3  June  1630  Orso  d'Elei  wrote  to  Galileo: 

Mi  rallegro  che  V.S.  trovi  il  compagno  [Visconti]  del  Maestro  del  Sacro 
Palazzo  capace  della  verità  della  sua  dottrina,  et  che  egli  speri  di 
persuadervi  anche  il  Papa  per  rimuonverlo  dalla  noia  che  dà  a  S.B.  ne  la 
dimostrazione  che  V.S.  vuol  fare,  che  il  flusso  proceda  dal  moto  della 
terra.'' 
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The  dottrina  meant  was  of  course  not  Copernicanism,  but  the 
principle  of  Cardinal  Bellarmino  that  hypothetical  treatment 
obviated  any  conflict  with  scripture.  That  it  was  the  title  page  as 
such  which  remained  the  last  seemingly  insuperable  problem  is 
clear  from  the  letter  written  by  Visconti  to  Galileo  on  16  June: 

II  Padre  Maestro  gli  bacia  le  mani,  et  dice  che  l'opera  gli  piace,  et  che 
dommattina  parlerà  con  il  Papa  per  il  frontispizio  dell'opera,  et  che  del 
resto,  accommodando  alcune  poche  cosette,  simili  a  quelle  che  accommo- 
dammo  insieme,  gli  darà  il  libro.  Et  io  gli  resto  servitore." 

Ten  days  later  Galileo  left  Rome  for  Florence,  entirely  satisfied. 
The  pope  granted  him  a  parting  audience  at  which  he  showed 
great  affection  for  him,  while  Urban's  nephew,  Francesco  Cardinal 
Barberini,  gave  Galileo  a  farewell  dinner.  So  reported  the  Tuscan 
ambassador,  who  added  that  the  entire  Roman  court  honoured 
Galileo  as  was  his  due. 

As  mentioned  above,  removal  of  the  tides  as  subject  of  the 
Dialogue  did  not  permit  substitution  of  another  subject.  It  would 
have  been  absurd  for  the  Church  to  license  a  book  on  the  Ptolemaic 
and  Copernican  systems  exclusively,  since  the  issue  between  them 
had  been  officially  decided  in  1616.  It  would  not  have  been 
impossible  to  license  a  book  discussing  the  merits  of  a  hypothesis 
to  be  applied  to  a  specific  unsolved  scientific  problem  such  as  the 
tides,  and  Galileo  had  designed  his  title  page  in  that  way.  All  that 
could  be  done  was  to  delete  the  line  referring  to  the  tides,  leaving 
everything  else  untouched;  and  that  is  what  accounts  for  the 
amateurish  appearance  of  the  printed  title  page  of  a  book  written 
by  a  master  of  Italian  style. 

How  the  reordering  of  Galileo's  preface  and  the  truncation  of 
the  opening  speeches  in  his  Dialogue  followed  inexorably  from 
papal  interference  with  the  title  of  a  very  astutely  organized  book 
has  been  amply  explained.  The  book  was  destined  to  become  a 
symbol  of  the  struggle  for  freedom  of  inquiry  and  of  a  supposed 
inherent  conflict  between  religion  and  science.  As  a  result,  the 
seemingly  trifling  problem  of  giving  it  an  acceptable  title  has  had 
consequences  of  great  magnitude,  because  Galileo's  Dialogue  has 
been  read  by  cultural  historians  as  intended  to  accomplish  pur- 
poses quite  different  from  those  envisioned  by  its  author.  To 
comment  on  even  the  most  serious  of  the  misunderstandings  that 
now  prevail  would  take  me  far  beyond  my  present  purpose,  which 
is  only  to  call  attention  to  a  neglected  story  of  no  little  importance 
to  larger  issues.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  explain  briefly  in 
closing  how  it  came  about  that  a  book  whose  publication  was 
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approved  by  a  friendly  pope  became  the  source,  a  few  months 
later,  of  Urban's  boundless  rage  and  vindictive  persecution  of  its 
author." 

The  defective  assumption  set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper 
associates  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Galileo  with  his  supposed 
deliberate  violation  of  the  1616  edict  by  publishing  the  Dialogue. 
There  was  no  such  violation;  in  fact,  it  is  a  bit  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that  Galileo  would  set  out  to  evade  an  old  edict  by  reminding 
readers  of  it  in  the  first  sentence  of  his  preface.  No  less  absurd  is 
the  idea  that  the  Roman  licenser  of  books  could  fail,  in  view  of  that 
sentence,  to  examine  the  book  most  scrupulously  for  any  possible 
evasion  or  violation  of  the  edict.  The  principle  of  Bellarmino  was 
known  to,  and  accepted  by,  the  theologians  who  were  asked  to  re- 
examine the  Dialogue  after  Galileo  was  first  summoned  to  Rome, 
just  as  it  had  been  known  to  and  accepted  by  the  licensers.  Their 
report  was  concerned  mainly  with  passages  in  which  purely 
hypothetical  treatment  of  the  earth's  motion  might  be  overlooked; 
these,  they  said,  could  easily  be  amended  if  the  book  was  judged  to 
have  sufficient  merit  in  other  ways  to  continue  in  circulation.-' 

Galileo  was  brought  to  trial  at  Rome  in  1633  on  the  charge  of 
"vehement  suspicion  of  heresy"  because  he  was  believed  to  have 
violated  not  the  1616  edict,  but  a  personal  command  given  to  him 
before  the  edict  was  issued.  The  pope  was  shown  a  memorandum 
to  the  effect  that  Galileo  had  been  ordered  never  to  teach  the 
Copernican  propositions  in  any  way,  orally  or  in  writing,  lest  the 
Holy  Office  proceed  against  him.  Disobedience  of  such  a  command 
was  prima  facie  evidence  for  the  charge,  and  any  information  about 
the  Copernican  system  disseminated  by  Galileo  in  the  Dialogue  was 
evidence  of  guilt  under  it.  This  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  edict  as 
such,  or  with  any  other  Catholic  than  Galileo,  and  the  pre-trial 
documents  as  well  as  the  hearings  of  the  first  day  of  his  trial  show 
that  if  the  memorandum  which  so  angered  the  pope  had  not 
existed,  there  would  probably  have  been  no  trial  of  Galileo. 

Urban's  indignation  against  Galileo  is  understandable;  he  felt 
that  his  old  friend  had  deliberately  concealed  from  him  informa- 
tion that  alone  would  have  sufficed  in  1624  to  have  prevented  his 
approval  of  Galileo's  project,  no  matter  how  much  it  appealed  to 
him  otherwise.  Now,  the  memorandum  was  unsigned  by  anyone 
named  in  it,  though  it  purported  to  set  forth  events  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  presence  of  a  notary  and  witnesses.  To  have  any 
legal  value,  such  a  document  would  have  had  to  be  signed  by  all 
persons  involved,  one  of  whom  was  Cardinal  Bellarmino.  At  his 
trial,  Galileo  produced  an  affidavit,  in  Bellarmino's  own  hand,  that 
he  had  been  told  only  of  the  decision  applying  to  all  Catholics  as 
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set  forth  in  the  edict,  and  had  agreed  to  be  ruled  by  it.  In  order  to 
save  its  reputation  and  maintain  its  authority,  the  Roman  Inquisi- 
tion then  obtained  from  Galileo  a  confession  to  some  lesser 
offences,  which  became  the  legal  basis  of  his  conviction  and 
sentencing.  In  that  way  the  edict,  as  well  as  the  legally  worthless 
memorandum,  came  to  be  incorporated  into  Galileo's  sentence  and 
abjuration,  to  the  everlasting  shame  of  his  judges  and  at  the  cost  of 
misapplication  of  the  edict  for  the  next  two  centuries,  until  it  was 
finally  repealed." 

Perhaps  nothing  will  remove  from  our  folklore,  or  even  from 
scholarly  tradition,  all  the  misapprehensions  that  currently  exist 
about  Galileo  and  his  Dialogue.  They  arose,  in  my  opinion,  largely 
because  the  trial  documents  were  not  published  in  full  until  the 
1870's,  in  a  context  of  warfare  between  theologians  and  scientists 
over  Darwinian  evolution  theory.  Traditionalists  and  freethinkers 
formed  anti-Galileo  and  anti-Church  factions  that  did  not  provide 
the  best  milieu  for  objective  research.  Such  factions  are  easily 
mistaken  for  pro-Galileo  and  pro-Church  camps,  but  those  would 
be  very  different  adversary  positions  indeed.  In  my  opinion  they 
are  just  beginning  to  form,  and  are  not  adversary  positions  at  all. 
From  their  future  dialogue,  I  believe,  will  emerge  not  a  picture  of 
heroes  and  villains,  but  one  of  tragic  human  misunderstandings 
among  those  who,  in  Plato's  words  as  paraphrased  by  Kepler,  seek 
truth  on  one  path  and  many  paths. 

University  of  Toronto 
NOTES 

1  The  bound  manuscript,  beautifully  written,  is  preserved  at  the  British  Library, 
Harleian  ms.  6320.  Thomas  Hobbes,  who  left  England  in  mid-1634  to  tour 
Europe,  told  Galileo  of  its  existence  when  visiting  him  late  in  1635. 

2  The  short  title  "system  of  the  world"  probably  came  to  be  applied  to  the  Dialogue 
because  of  Galileo's  promise  in  his  Sidereus  Nuncius  of  1610  to  publish  such  a 
book,  described  also  in  a  letter  of  that  year  as  2  libri  De  sistemate  seu  constitutione 
universi,  concetto  immenso  e  pieno  di  filosofia,  astronomia,  et  geometria  (to  Belisario 
Vinta,  7  May  1610;  Opere,X,35l  ).  In  the  same  letter  he  mentioned  a  work  De  maris 
estu  separately,  and  it  was  that,  not  De  sistemate,  which  eventually  became  the 
Dialogue.  He  again  mentioned  his  promised  systematic  work  in  a  book  published 
in  1612,  but  after  the  edict  of  1616  when  he  received  inquiries  from  abroad 
about  it,  he  replied  that  it  had  been  "stayed  by  a  higher  hand."  Foreign 
translators  of  the  Dialogue  understandably  assumed  it  to  be  the  long-promised 
treatise,  and  doubtless  some  parts  of  that  survive  in  the  Dialogue,  which  is, 
however,  rather  a  treatise  on  preponderance  of  evidence  than  a  book  full  of 
philosophy,  astronomy,  and  geometry. 

3  Opere  di  Galileo  Galilei,  Edizione  Nazionale,  XIX,327.  Above,  and  hereinafter, 
referred  to  simply  as  Opere. 

4  To  Elia  Diodati,  29  October  1629:  "  .  .  .ho  ripreso  i  miei  Dialogi  intorno  al  flusso 
e  reflusso     ...  e  subito  li  publicherò;  dove,  oltre  a  quello  che  s'aspetta  alla 
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materia  del  flusso,  saranno  inserti  molti  altri  problemi  et  una  amplissima 
confermazione  del  sistema  Copernicano  .  .  ."  {Opere, XÌV, 49).  Galileo  alluded 
to  a  newly  discovered  argument  based  on  annual  variations  in  the  paths  of 
sunspots  which  had  induced  him  to  take  up  again  and  complete  the  book  which 
he  had  laid  aside  for  some  time. 

5  To  G.  B.  Baliani,  6  August  1630,  only  a  month  after  Galileo's  return  from  Rome 
{Opere, XIV. 130). 

6  The  event  was  described  by  Augustino  Oregio  in  his  De  Deo  uno  (Rome,  1629). 
Scholars  have  disagreed  on  the  date,  his  phrase  adhuc  Cardinalis  being  of 
somewhat  ambiguous  reference  in  the  original  text.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that, 
the  event  involving  Galileo  belonged  to  1624  and  that  Oregio  meant  only  that 
Barberini  when  still  a  cardinal  was  noted  for  his  doctrine,  since  in  thereafter 
telling  the  specific  story  he  began:  Sarictissinwi  dixit ....  No  personal  meeting 
between  Galileo  and  Barberini  between  1611  and  1624  is  recorded. 

7  Thus  in  1613,  before  any  of  the  public  controversies  involving  theology,  Galileo 
had  published  in  his  Sunspot  Letters  reasons  for  regarding  as  merely  probable  all 
the  controverse  condizioni  delle  sustanze  naturali;  le  quali  poi  finalmente  sollevandoci 
all'ultimo  scopo  di  nostre  fatiche,  cioè  all'amore  del  divino  Artefice,  ci  conservino  la 
speranza  di  poter  apprender  in  Lui,  fonte  di  luce  e  di  verità,  ogn'altro  vero  {OpercV, 188). 
In  the  First  Day,  considering  whether  light  and  dark  parts  of  the  moon  might 
indicate  the  presence  of  land  and  water,  he  wrote:  "But  because  there  are  more 
ways  known  to  us  that  could  produce  the  same  effect,  and  perhaps  others  that 
we  do  not  know  of,  I  shall  not  make  bold  to  affirm  one  rather  than  another  to 
exist  on  the  moon,"  and,  in  reply  to  a  speculation  whether  plants  and  animals 
might  exist  on  the  moon:  "  .  .  .regarding  the  production  there  of  things  similar 
to  or  different  from  ours,  I  should  always  reply,  'Very  different  and  unimagin- 
able by  us';  for  this  seems  to  me  to  fit  with  the  richness  of  nature  and  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Creator  and  Ruler."  The  arrogance  of  scientific  opinion 
ascribed  to  Galileo  by  writers  like  Arthur  Koestler  is  not  detectable  in  his  books 
or  letters;  what  was  at  issue  in  Galileo's  day  was  not  his  firmness  of  conviction, 
but  his  challenge  of  the  firm  convictions  of  professors  of  philosophy. 

8  Opere,VU,29.  Continuations  of  the  preface  cited  below  will  not  be  further 
referenced,  as  being  also  on  this  or  the  following  page. 

9  This  move  was  originally  sponsored  by  professors  of  philosophy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pisa,  as  Galileo  clearly  stated  in  his  letters.  At  least  a  year  elapsed  before 
they  succeeded  in  bringing  a  priest  into  the  attack.  When  the  Roman  inquisitors 
had  questioned  the  priest  and  others  whom  he  named,  they  dropped  the 
inquiry. 

10  The  only  book  prohibited  by  it  was  by  a  theologian;  Galileo's  Sunspot  Letters,  in 
which  he  had  expressed  confidence  that  the  Copernican  system  would  triumph, 
was  not  mentioned. 

11  Galileo's  tide  theory  had  been  linked  with  his  preference  for  the  Copernican 
system  from  the  outset,  in  1595,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  basis  of  his  first 
real  interest  in  the  new  astronomy. 

12  The  phrase  cited  above  had  been  standard  for  centuries  in  judging  philosophi- 
cal opinions  to  be  erroneous  in  the  Catholic  faith.  It  appears  not  to  have  been 
previously  applied  to  a  question  of  fact  capable  of  decision  by  scientific  inquiry. 

13  To  Federico  Cesi,  8  June  1624  {Opere,XUl,l82). 

14  16  March  1630;  OperÉ',XIV,87-88. 

15  This  is  what  I  shall  call  "Bellarmino's  principle";  see  below. 

16  Galileo  used  the  word  zelo  frequently  to  describe  his  Catholicism  in  the  letters 
of  1613-16,  and  elsewhere  later  in  life,  but  so  far  as  I  know  he  never  employed 
the  word  in  any  other  connection.  It  is  evident  that  many  cardinals,  some  other 
highly  placed  ecclesiatics,  and  the  rulers  of  Tuscany  never  doubted  Galileo's 
Catholic  zeal  or  ever  suspected  him  of  the  Copernican  zeal  now  commonly 
ascribed  to  him.  I  can  find  no  evidence  of  the  latter,  and  much  counter- 
evidence,  such  as  his  refusal  to  speak  out  in  favour  of  Copernicanism  when 
urged  by  Kepler  to  do  so  in  1597,  his  advice  to  Castelli  not  to  teach  the  new 
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astronomy  at  Pisa  coupled  with  the  statement  that  he  himself  had  never  done  so 
in  eighteen  years  as  professor  at  Pisa  and  Padua,  and  the  paucity  of  references  to 
Copernicanism  in  letters,  even  to  close  friends,  except  during  1613-16  when  its 
official  suppression  was  being  rumoured. 

17  It  is  only  the  baseless  claim  that  Galileo  was  a  Copernican  zealot,  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  note,  coupled  with  inattention  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  Dialogue  was  begun  and  to  Galileo's  original  title  for  it,  that  has  given  rise  to 
the  notion  that  he  concerned  himself  with  planetary  astronomy.  Galileo's 
lifelong  interest  was  in  questions  of  motion,  which  included  the  cosmological 
question  of  deciding  which  heavenly  bodies  were  at  rest  and  which  were 
moving.  His  only  detailed  investigations  of  celestial  motions  related  to  Jupiter's 
satellites,  concerning  which  his  working  papers  include  voluminous  obser- 
vations and  calculations.  Hardly  a  page  survives  which  reflects  work  on 
planetary  motions. 

18  OpereyilA39. 

19  Opere,Vll33. 

20  Cf.  n.  15,  above.  From  1613  to  1616  Galileo  vigorously  opposed  the  treatment  of 
the  earth's  motion  as  merely  hypothetical,  or  the  ascription  of  such  an  intention 
to  Copernicus.  After  passage  of  the  edict  in  1616  he  accepted  Bellarmino's 
principle  as  the  best  choice  open  to  Catholics.  Its  only  deleterious  effect  on 
Catholic  scientists  would  be  in  time  to  make  them  look  foolish  by  reason  of  an 
obligation  to  go  on  treating  as  hypothetical  some  propositions  that  would  come 
to  be  regarded  by  other  scientists  as  established  as  firmly  as  anything  in  physical 
science  ever  is. 

21  Opcrc,XIV,113. 

22  Opere, XIV, 120. 

23  My  reconstruction  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  trial  of  Galileo,  and  transla- 
tions of  some  crucial  trial  documents,  may  be  read  in  my  Galileo  At  Work 
(Chicago,  1978),  pp.  222-30,  238-56,  289-96,  312-14,  336-52.  See  also  Ludovico 
Geymonat,  Galileo  Galilei  (New  York,  1965),  Appendix  A,  and  Jerome  J.  Lang- 
ford,  Galileo,  Science,  and  the  Church  (Ann  Arbor,  1966),  pp.  93-97. 

24  Opere, XlX,32ò-27 .  Items  3  and  4  of  the  report  are  amusingly  counterpoised:  3. 
Mancarsi  nell'opera  molte  volte  e  recedere  dall'  hipothesi.  ...  4.  Tratta  la  cosa  come  non 
decisa.  Later  on  some  other  examiners  were  extremely  hostile  to  the  book 
and  its  author,  but  that  was  after  it  had  become  a  focus  of  internal  Church 
politics,  and  does  not  concern  us  here. 

25  Actual  repeal,  or  rather  the  dropping  of  Copernican  books  from  the  Index, 
awaited  deliberate  defiance  of  it  by  a  Catholic  astronomer  in  1818,  but  in  fact  the 
Dialogue  had  been  printed  in  1744  with  Church  permission,  together  with  an 
approved  explanatory  preface,  and  after  1757  the  absurd  precedent  established 
by  Galileo's  condemnation  was  tacitly  ignored  under  liberalizing  rules  decreed 
by  Pope  Benedict  XIV  for  the  Index  of  Prohibited  Books. 


Guido  Almansi 


Malerba  and  the  Art  of  Story-Telling 

The  narrative  inventiveness  of  Luigi  Malerba  seems  to  be  triggered 
off  by  fairy-tale  situations.  His  stories  are  rooted  in  the  madness 
and  cruelty  of  the  world,  solidly  based  on  bloodthirsty  games  and 
logical  perversions,  propelled  by  the  urge  to  outrage  and  provoke. 
Malerba  is  a  great  fabulist  because  he  masters  the  whole  range  of 
transgressions,  from  frenzy  to  cruelty,  from  obscenity  to  immoral- 
ity, which  are  the  staple  diet  of  fairy  tales.  It  takes  more  sacrile- 
gious daring  to  write  Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs  than  Snow 
White  in  Pornoland. 

In  a  famous  poem  Ogden  Nash  reminded  us  that  children  like 
tales,  provided  there  is  at  least  a  bear  munching  a  man  —  and  they 
want  to  hear  the  echo  of  crunched  human  bones:  "It  really  doesn't 
take  much  to  fill  their  cup/All  they  want  is  for  somebody  to  be 
eaten  up."'  Suitable  substitutes  for  a  banquet  of  human  flesh: 
torture,  dismemberment,  treachery,  agony,  damnation,  gore, 
butchery,  child-murder,  blinding,  drowning,  stifling,  death-rat- 
tles, mass-killing.  Children  like  a  hot  narrative  diet.  Three  charac- 
ters are  needed  to  make  up  a  fairy-tale:  a  story  teller,  a  story  subject, 
and  a  story  listener.  If  the  subject  is  a  bear  who  eats  men  or  a  wolf 
who  eats  children  (after  all,  the  Grandmother  is  just  a  poor  ersatz  of 
dainty  Little  Red  Riding  Hood:  mock  duck  on  the  wolfish  menu), 
then  one  only  requires  a  child  who  devours  stories  about  animals 
who  devour  human  beings,  and  a  story-teller  ready  to  recount 
those  nefarious  deeds.  Well,  Malerba  is  ready  and  willing.  Zack! 
and  off  with  that  head.^  Zizz  zuzz!  and  the  legs  of  the  tallish 
subjects  of  a  dwarfish  king  are  sawn,  lest  they  should  grow  taller 
than  their  lord  and  master.^  Gulp!  the  blackbird  swallows  its 
favourite  delicacy,  an  eyeball  straight  from  a  man's  socket. ''  Boom!  a 
car  is  blown  up  by  a  fermenting  pumpkin.^  Vlam!  a  husband 
throws  his  wife's  hair  into  the  fire,  without  noticing  that  his 
spouse  is  still  attached  to  her  locks."  Clickety-click!  the  door  of  the 
cage  box  is  locked,  and  the  growing  man  is  condemned  to 
perpetual  dwarfdom.^  Snatch!  the  friar's  cowl  is  torn  so  suddenly 
that  part  of  the  scalp  comes  with  it."  Anyone  appearing  in  a  story 
by  Malerba  must  expect  at  the  very  least  to  have  all  his  bones 
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broken.  The  unfortunate  fellow  who  wants  to  imitate  a  spider's 
descending  technique,  spits  from  the  top  of  a  tree  and  then  tries  to 
lower  himself  hand  by  hand  down  his  dribble,  is  quite  fortunate. 
The  curve  of  his  saliva  jet  gets  him  forty  days  in  hospital:''  a  mild 
sentence  for  a  Malerbian  character. 

In  fables  (be  it  Puss'n  Boots,  Pinocchio  or  Hansel  and  Gretel),  the 
starting  element  is  often  hunger  ("argumento  de  grandissima 
urgenzia  e  gravezza").'"  The  usual  alternative  is  between  eating 
and  being  eaten.  To  avoid  being  eaten  by  the  lion.  Carestia 
proceeds  to  eat  it,  mane  and  tail  included."  As  a  punishment  he  is 
locked  up  in  a  cage  with  the  lioness,  whom  he  promptly  dispatches 
down  his  digestive  tract.''  In  other  stories  characters  wait  open- 
mouthed  for  their  food  to  fall  down  from  above.  When  the  castle  of 
Berlocchio  in  the  County  of  Tripalle  is  laid  waste  by  a  fire,  the  cats 
blissfully  sit  in  the  courtyard  with  their  jaws  wide  open,  waiting 
for  the  crisply  done  mice  to  fall  from  the  burning  windows  into 
their  feline  gullets.'^  This  is  like  the  happy  world  of  Tom  and  Jerry 
(also  great  masters  in  the  arts  of  torture  and  massacre).  Malerba 
describes  a  human  world  where  men  behave  like  animals  (follow- 
ing a  model  which  is  as  old  as  literature  itself)  and  an  animal  world 
in  which  animals  behave  like  men  (another  long-standing  tradi- 
tion in  which  Malerba's  most  recent  predecessor  is  the  Marcel 
Aymé  of  Les  Contes  du  chat  perché).^*  The  common  denominators  of 
these  two  worlds  are  pain  and  death:  man  and  beast  suffer  and 
perish  to  the  infinite  entertainment  of  writer  and  reader. 

This  is  the  carnal,  flesh  and  blood,  physical  side  of  Malerba's 
writing,  which  seems  predominant  in  his  work.  Malerba  has 
actually  suggested  that  his  inspiration  does  not  come  from  interio- 
rità, his  inner  self,  but  from  interiora,  his  innards.  His  range  however 
covers  far  more  than  the  flesh.  He  knows  exactly  how  and  when  to 
change  register,  uplifting  the  tone  in  moments  of  rampant  carnal- 
ity, or  dropping  it  down  to  guts'  level  whenever  the  cerebellum 
becomes  too  cumbersome.  Even  at  the  nadir  of  human  bestiality 
and  bestial  bestiality.  Malerba  does  not  give  up  thought  —  which, 
according  to  Hamlet,  makes  things  good  or  bad.  The  smell  of  a 
bedbug  is  not  only  a  fact  of  life  (bedbugs  smell,  therefore  they 
smell),  but  a  moral  dilemma  which  torments  the  poor  little  thing 
and  makes  it  utter  interior  monologues  about  its  existential 
predicament.  Thus  parasites  have  a  place  both  in  the  carnal  novel 
—  where  fleas  are  made  to  proliferate  in  the  uniforms  of  Turkish 
soldiers  in  order  to  heighten  their  aggressiveness — ;'^  or  in  the 
cerebral  novel,  where  the  bug  becomes  an  existential  being  who 
cannot  tolerate  the  abstract  idea  of  its  own  stench.'*  The  bug  does 
not  really  object  to  its  actual  foul  smell,  but  to  the  Platonic  idea  of 
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it,  just  as  Hamlet  could  not  accept  the  abstract  concept  of  his  own 
inertia. 

The  carnal  element  is  constantly  exploited  by  Malerba  within 
the  context  of  hunger  and  lust.  At  other  times,  the  writer  uses  the 
cerebral  element  in  the  realm  of  the  absurd.  It  would  be  nice, 
useful,  amusing  and  comforting  if  we  could  make  out  two  rhetori- 
cal categories  within  the  absurd,  starting  e.g.  from  Foucault's 
opposition  of  incongruous  vs.  hétéroclite.''  Foucault  quotes  Borges 
quoting  a  list  of  the  animal  species  in  a  Chinese  encyclopedia:  a  list 
which  to  our  European  mind  sounds  outrageously  absurd.  Fou- 
cault then  proceeds: 

That  passage  from  Borges  kept  me  laughing  a  long  time,  though  not 
without  a  certain  uneasiness  that  I  found  hard  to  shake  off.  Perhaps 
because  there  arose  in  its  wake  the  suspicion  that  there  is  a  worse  kind  of 
disorder  than  that  of  the  incongruous,  the  linking  together  of  things  that 
are  inappropriate;  I  mean  the  disorder  in  which  fragments  of  a  large 
number  of  possible  orders  glitter  separately  in  the  dimension,  without  law 
or  geometry,  of  the  hétéroclite;  and  that  word  should  be  taken  in  its  most 
literal,  etymological  sense:  in  such  a  state,  things  are  'laid,'  'placed,' 
'arranged'  in  sites  so  very  different  from  one  another  that  it  is  impossible 
to  find  a  place  of  residence  for  them,  to  define  a  common  locus  beneath  them 
all.  Utopias  afford  consolation:  although  they  have  no  real  locality  there  is 
nevertheless  a  fantastic,  untroubled  region  in  which  they  are  able  to 
unfold;  they  open  up  cities  with  vast  avenues,  superbly  planted  gardens, 
countries  where  life  is  easy,  even  though  the  road  to  them  is  chimerical. 
Heterotopias  are  disturbing,  probably  because  they  secretly  undermine 
language,  because  they  make  it  impossible  to  name  this  and  that,  because 
they  shatter  or  tangle  common  names,  because  they  destroy  'syntax'  in 
advance,  and  not  only  the  syntax  with  which  we  construct  sentences  but 
also  that  less  apparent  syntax  which  causes  words  and  things  (next  to  and 
also  opposite  one  another)  to  'hold  together.' 

We  could  attempt  to  move  our  essay  towards  a  direct  confrontation 
of  the  texts,  applying  the  incongrous  vs.  hétéroclite  pair  to  an  analysis 
of  detailed  passages.  I  wonder  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
imagine  an  opposition  —  or  even  a  clash  —  between  the  world  of 
Ionesco  and  the  world  of  the  Marx  Brothers  according  to  Foucault's 
model.  Ionesco  tends  to  strain  logic  by  a  series  of  jerks,  forcing  it  to 
come  face  to  face  with  its  own  inefficacy.  He  gives  us  a  logical 
structure  (in  the  speeches  by  the  'logicien'  in  Le  Rhinocéros),  or  a 
linguistic  pattern  (in  La  Cantatrice  chauve),  or  a  taxonomy  (in  La 
Leçon)  and  then  demonstrate  their  inapplicability,  or  absurdity, 
lonesco's  worlds  are  dystopias  because  the  fragments  of  their  reality 
do  not  hold  together  any  longer:  they  are  incongrous.  The  Marx 
Brothers  seem  to  be  in  a  different  position,  because  with  them  every 
cerebral  operation  is  located  within  the  absurd.  "I  think  therefore  I 
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think  nonsense"  ("je  pense  donc  je  déconne").  Their  world,  in  this 
case,  is  neither  a  utopia  nor  a  dystopia,  but,  as  Foucault  would  put 
it,  an  heterotopia.  For  them  the  line  of  hunnan  behaviour,  of  logical 
sequences,  of  causality  and  probability  follows  an  hétéroclite  course 
(we  couldn't  use  the  adjective  eccentric  because  the  very  concept  of 
centrality  is  absent).  As  an  hypothesis:  lonesco's  world  seems  to  be 
based  on  a  choice  of  the  absurd  as  the  deliberate  rejection  of  post- 
enlightenment  rational  culture.  Just  try  to  be  rationalists,  says 
Ionesco,  and  look  what  happens.  On  the  contrary,  Groucho,  Chico 
and  Harpo's  crazy  pranks  are  not  a  flight  or  refuge  in  the  absurd, 
but  an  existential  choice:  they  force  the  so-called  sane  people  to  run 
away  lest  they  be  taken  over  by  the  persuasive  power  of  Marxian 
lunacy. 

My  limited  culture  deprives  me  of  the  admirable  certainty  of 
philosophers  and  logicians  in  this  field.  I  only  wanted  to  offer  a 
working  hypothesis  for  the  examination  of  some  of  Malerba's  texts 
according  to  these  divisions:  incongruous  vs.  hétéroclite,  lonescoian  vs. 
Marxian.  First  example:  in  What  is  this  Buzzing?^*  there  is  a  syllogism 
whose  source  can  be  traced  back  to  Lichtenberg  and  further:"  if 
there  is  a  knife  without  a  blade,  and  if  there  is  a  knife  without  a 
handle,  then  there  can  also  be  a  knife  without  a  blade  and  without 
a  handle  ("This  is  another  advantage  for  the  murderer  who,  if  he 
exists,  must  be  very  clever").^"  I  think  this  a  lonescoian  idea, 
because  we  have  a  logical  structure  being  wrenched  by  a  paradox. 
Second  example:  in  "The  adventure  of  a  sardine"^'  a  man  dreams 
that  he  is  a  sardine,  but  he  cannot  understand  how  come  this  fish 
reads  Spanish  papers,  written  in  a  foreign  language.  "Or  perhaps  it 
was  a  Spanish  sardine;  then  everything  would  be  more  logical."^^ 
We  are  still  in  the  field  of  the  incongruous,  and  the  joke  about  the 
sardine's  passport  could  almost  be  signed  by  Ionesco.  Third  and 
fourth  examples:  a  hen  believes  that  she  would  need  three  legs  to 
drive  a  tricycle"  (for  a  second  we  readers  are  also  caught  by  the 
paralogism;  we  need  a  moment  of  reflection  to  realise  that  the 
number  of  legs  is  impertinent).  In  another  story  which  I  have 
already  quoted,  a  character  tries  to  imitate  a  spider  and  spits  from  a 
tree,  then  jumps  after  his  own  spittle. ^^  Here  I  am  not  sure  which 
category  the  last  examples  fall  in.  In  both  cases  we  have  the 
lonescoian  effect:  human  reason  leads  to  wrong  conclusion.  Yet 
both  the  hen  and  the  man  up  the  tree  are  endowed  with  the 
dignity  and  nobility  of  thinking  beings  precisely  because  their 
reasoning  is  absurd.  Let  us  take  a  last  example:  in  one  short  story  by 
Malerba  the  hero  believes  that  the  earth  is  moving  through  space 
but  with  no  one  at  the  wheel."  The  goofy  protagonist  tries  then  to 
steer  our  planet  through  the  universe  by  leaning  against  a  wall  or  a 
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tree  and  pretending  to  be  driving.  My  first  reaction  is  to  imagine 
Harpo  Marx  playing  the  scene  (maybe  because  of  A  Night  in 
Casablanca,  where  Harpo  is  supposed  to  hold  up  the  wall  with  one 
hand;  but  in  the  film  the  wall  collapses  when  Harpo  leaves, 
whereas  there  are  no  threats  of  cosmic  clashes  in  the  short  story 
when  Malerba's  hero  isn't  at  the  wheel).  Apparently,  in  this 
episode  from  Malerba,  we  are  within  a  heterotopia  ruled  by  Marxian 
laws.  Or  is  it  the  opposite?  Have  I  let  myself  by  carried  away  by  the 
luminous  idea  of  Harpo  driving  the  earth  through  space  (that  is 
Harpo  as  God)?  One  could  argue  that  the  idea  of  steering  the 
world's  orbit  within  the  galaxy  is  nothing  but  an  extension  of 
Newton's  scientific  principle,  according  to  which  the  falling  apple 
attracts  the  earth  just  as  the  earth  attracts  the  apple.  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  makes  numerous  variations  on  this  idea  in  Eureka.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  classify  the  repertoire.  Malerba  in  particular 
seems  to  waver  between  the  incongrous  and  the  hétéroclite,  between 
the  lonescoian  and  the  Marxian.  It  remains  true  however  that 
Malerba  is  a  writer  of  the  absurd,  and  on  this  point  I  totally 
disagree  with  Angelo  Guglielmi  who  detects  in  Malerba's  work  a 
profound  scientific  speculation  about  the  indeterminacy  principle 
and  an  elaborate  mathematical  discourse  (just  as  we  used  to  speak 
of  Pirandello's  Einsteinian  relativism  in  the  good  old  days). 
According  to  Guglielmi,  Malerba,  when  confronted  with  new 
notions  of  reality  produced  by  modern  science,  opts  for  lonesco's 
impertinence.^''  In  my  opinion  Malerba's  scientific  or  parascientific 
culture  is  a  pretext  which  only  marginally  affects  his  text.  His 
stories  are  often  built  on  an  illogical  proposition,  not  as  a  reaction 
to  a  logical  assumption.  The  same  argument  can  be  used  for  the 
sociological,  or  populist,  interpretations  of  his  work.  As  a  political 
narrator  Malerba  feigns  commitment  and  opts  for  anarchy.  As  a 
pseudo-scientific  story-teller  he  mimes  the  consciousness  of  inde- 
terminacy and  wallows  in  the  absurd.  There  is  another  realm 
inhabited  by  Malerba  as  an  individual  who  reads  scientific  books; 
votes  for  a  given  political  party;  writes  for  papers  with  certain 
political  allegiances;  has  his  own  mind  about  public  events;  is 
politically  active  both  at  the  national  and  local  level.  But  life  and 
creative  writing  are  two  different  things. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  find  a  pretext  in  order  to  speak  about  an 
artist  or  a  writer.  An  ideological  label  becomes  then  the  simplest 
way  of  approach.  "A  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  Mirò.  Philoso- 
phy! think  about  it!"^'  sarcastically  remarks  Henry  Miller,  who 
identified  himself  with  Michelangelo  against  the  "ideational" 
Leonardo.^*  Even  "The  Philosophy  of  T.S.  Eliot"  is  a  suspect  title, 
let  alone  "The  Philosophy  of  Dante."  Fortunately  Malerba  is  a  man 
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of  letters  who  uses  ideas,  not  an  ideologist  who  exploits  literature. 
Furthermore,  one  should  not  assume  that  the  essential  absurdism 
of  Malerba  relegates  him  within  the  bounds  of  humour,  privileg- 
ing the  comic  over  the  serious  mode.  Anyone  holding  such  an 
opinion  should  check  his  index-cards  about  the  foremost  writers  of 
this  century. 

Malerba's  predilection  for  the  absurd  is  reinforced  by  his  wide- 
ranging  talent  as  a  fabulist.  He  is  a  master  of  many  rhetorical  topoi 
of  the  fable:  from  the  mirage  ("the  whole  army  was  leaning  on  the 
side  of  the  wind  and  let  itself  be  dragged  by  its  force":''*  a  vision 
seen  with  the  eyes  of  the  mind)  to  the  Arabian  Nights  paralogism 
(such  as  the  vase  that  contains  "things  which  are  much  bigger  than 
itself";^"  from  the  metamorphosis  of  daily  reality  into  supernatural 
apparition  ("The  face  of  a  pretty  young  maid  peers  out  of  a  tiny 
little  window  upstairs:  it  gloivs  like  an  eggplanff^  to  the  rigmarole 
that  familiarises  an  absurd  event  by  rhythmic  and  rhymatic 
seduction  ("Sasso  quadrato  e  sasso  tondo!  Io  vendo  li  melio  sassi 
del  mondo":''  "Rocks  square,  rocks  curled!  I  sell  the  best  rocks  in 
the  world!").  At  the  summit  of  his  art  as  a  fabulator  I  would  put  two 
episodes  in  Le  rose  imperiali:  the  struggle  between  the  long-winded 
and  the  short-winded  soap-bubble-blowers,"  and  the  construction 
of  houses  whose  walls  are  made  of  opposite  winds. '^ 

Malerba  makes  a  masterly  use  of  literal-mindedness  which,  by 
breaking  down  the  barriers  between  things  and  words,  gives 
ample  lee-way  to  his  phantasy.  Let  us  take  a  banal  example:  the 
one-eyed  man  "sees  everything  cut  in  half";"  therefore  he  can  only 
see  half  an  apple,  half  a  woman,  half  a  pig.  But  there  can  be  definite 
advantages  to  this:  he  sees  only  half  of  the  robber  who  is  chasing 
him;  half  of  the  wolf  who  is  trying  to  devour  him;  half  of  the  storm, 
and  so  on.'"  The  one-eyed  man  has  only  one  eye,  therefore  he  sees 
everything  in  half,  therefore.  .  .  .  Literalism  leads  to  paralogism.  In 
order  to  take  words  seriously,  one  is  forced  to  take  things  lightly. 
Words,  both  in  the  fairy-tale  world  of  Le  Rose  imperiali  or  Storie 
dell'anno  mille,  or  in  the  crude  world  of  //  Protagonista^^  or  //  Pataffio, 
vouch  for  an  otherwise  shifty  and  deceptive  reality.  In  what  sense 
for  example  is  the  Bar  Centrale  of  Pavona  really  central?  "See  here 
the  Center  of  the  world  is  not  around  these  parts."'* 

Words  are  free  as  they  can  only  ever  be  in  the  world  of  fable  and 
nonsense,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  prisoners  of  their  lexical, 
phonetic,  semantic,  onomatopoeic  responsability.  "Then  I'll  tell 
you,  we  do  a  bit  of  everything.  A  bit  of  everything?  What  kind  of 
everything  do  you  do?""  Or  "And  what  shall  we  do  now?"  'We'll 
wait.'  'For  whom?'  'For  someone.'  'Is  this  someone  strong 
enough?'"'" 
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An  Italian  critic.  Giuliano  Gramigna,  has  suggested  that 
Malerba's  characters  ignore  the  existence  of  metaphor  because 
they  are  fully  integrated  in  their  rhetorical  universe."  This  ameta- 
phorical  world  exists  literally,  as  if  the  ancient  fracture  between 
words  and  things  had  never  been  invented;  and  its  inhabitants  are 
often  the  terrified  victims  of  this  literalness.  The  philatelist  in  The 
Serpent  is  distressed  when  Furio  Stella,  his  singing  teacher,  tells 
him  that  he  is  somewhere  between  a  baritone  and  a  tenor.  "I  didn't 
like  that.  I've  always  been  for  precision.  .  .  .""  In  other  words,  he 
wants  to  be  the  one  or  the  other.  The  intermediate  position 
frightens  him  because  it  does  not  endow  him  with  a  definition, 
which  in  turn  would  allow  him  the  respectability  of  a  profession, 
or  the  legitimacy  of  a  clear  role.  But  many  of  Malerba's  characters, 
human  and  animal,  long  to  escape  from  their  fixed  abode  in  the 
taxonomy  of  their  society  in  order  to  find  a  new  identity.  A  hen 
tries  to  be  a  crane;"*'  a  cow  relentlessly  attempts  to  lift  three  legs 
because  she  wants  to  look  like  a  flamingo;"  a  pig  looks  so  much  like 
a  horse  that  it  is  taken  for  a  horse,  while  there  is  a  horse  so  much 
like  a  pig  that  it  is  called  a  pig.''  In  short,  Adam  caused  great 
confusion  by  giving  names  to  Malerba's  animals.  Although  we 
know  that  a  rose  called  by  any  other  name  would  smell  just  as 
sweet,  the  frantic  exchange  of  onomastic  certificates  and  identity 
papers  becomes  not  only  contagious,  but  frightening.  The  opposite 
also  occurs:  people  reinforce  their  names  by  doubling  them  lest 
they  would  lose  their  identity  by  the  roadside.  This  is  the  case  of 
Giuseppe  called  Giuseppe,  the  one  and  multiple  protagonist  of 
What  is  this  Buzzing?  In  //  Pataffio  we  have  "  Torta  de  mele!'  'Crostate 
de  fichi!'  'Castagnaccio  coi  pinoli!'  'Pandespagna  dorato!'  'Torta 
sambugata!'  'Torta  francesca  de  ricotta  pecorina!""*':  a  litany  of 
sweets  and  desserts.  This  can  be  compared  with  the  burst  of 
warming  up  words  in  Storie  dell'anno  mille:  "In  order  to  warm  up 
they  cried  out  all  the  warm  words  that  came  to  their  mind:  sun  fire 
oven  cool  chimney  smoke  summer  sulphur  fever  desert  hell 
pyre.""'  Here  the  dividing  line  which  in  Western  culture  separates 
the  sign  from  the  referent  is  shaking.  Michel  Foucault  has  studied 
the  problem  of  a  coupure  épistémologique,  starting  from  Magritte's 
painting  representing  a  pipe  with  the  caption  "Ceci  n'est  pas  une 
pipe."'*  But  he  could  just  as  well  have  used  the  example  of 
Pinocchio,  who  tries  to  cook  his  dinner  in  a  painted  pot  simmering 
on  a  painted  fire;  or  of  Malerba,  who  wants  to  "feed  us  with  the 
very  name  of  meat,"  as  Kate  says  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.*''  The 
man  who  sells  words,  be  they  sweet  or  bitter,  spicy  or  mild,  does 
not  solve  psychological  or  economical  problems  because  verbal 
nourishment  leads  to  literal  starvation.  Yet  sounds  can  pacify  the 
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pangs  of  hunger,  help  to  perform  the  ritual  of  a  meal.  "The  arse  is 
always  a  great  thing  to  see"  Malerba  says,  even  if  you  don't  touch  it 
or  know  it.^"  "Torta  ungaresca  de  pome  cotogne!"  is  still  a  sweet 
sound,  even  if  the  flatus  vocis  is  not  edible.  Malerba  is  a  poet  of 
verbal  salivation,  a  psalmist  of  God's  gastronomical  bonanza  (see 
the  dream  of  Berlocchio  in  //  Pataffio).^^ 

Fairy  tale  characters  are  often  forced  to  choose  between  two 
opposite  alternatives:  they  can  either  accept  the  world  of  things,  or 
opt  for  the  world  of  words.  If  the  character  chooses  the  former,  he 
must  then  literally  wear  the  real  hide  of  a  real  ass  in  order  to 
become  one.  If  he  is  hungry,  he  must  find  a  house  made  of 
marzipan  and  eat  it.  He  must  enter  the  lion's  cage  and  eat  the 
whole  beast,  skin,  mane  and  everything."  If  he/she  goes  to  sleep,  it 
is  for  a  thousand  years.  The  referents  ass,  food,  lion,  sleep,  cannot 
be  exorcised  or  tamed  by  the  sound  of  the  words  which  denote 
them.  The  ass  must  be  put  on,  the  food  and  the  lion  must  be  eaten, 
sleep  must  be  slept. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  Puss'n  Boots  who  overthrows  the 
order  of  things  and  facts  (the  reality  of  his  master's  poverty)  by 
inventing  a  parallel  world  made  solely  of  words  (the  fiction  of  his 
master's  riches).  Or  characters  like  AH  Baba  who  can  open  the  door 
to  the  cavern  with  magic  words.  This  is  the  realm  where  one  can 
invent  a  verbal  patisserie,  or  a  horse  called  pig,  or  a  house  made  of 
wind.  Sounds  and  words  and  breaths:  all  flow  through  the  air  with 
extreme  ease.  Even  speeches  obey  "the  law  of  gravity  like  all  the 
things  of  this  Earth,""  but  the  word  "takes  flight"  when  it  is  all  by 
itself,  and  then  "the  following  word  cannot  be  linked  to  the 
preceding  one  (which  has  flown  away)  and,  if  the  window  is  open, 
it  flies  away  too. "'^ 

There  are  two  basic  themes  in  Malerba's  stories  and  novels:  flight 
and  cannibalism.  In  a  way,  one  could  say  that  cannibalism  stands 
for  the  world  of  things,  and  flight  for  the  world  of  words.  Man, 
starting  from  somewhere  between  heaven  and  hell,  can  chose  to 
take  off  and  fly,  or  to  fall  down  and  eat  (his  own  kind  in  particular). 

Man  is  like  a  rhinoceros  who  wants  to  fly:  "I  run  through  the 
countryside  back  and  forth  with  no  effort,  free  and  solitary  as  a 
rhinoceros.  With  the  difference  that  he  weighs  a  ton  or  so  and  I'm 
light  as  air.""  But  the  best  way  of  flying  is  like  an  airplane  on  the 
tarmac:  "I  began  to  run  when  I  was  on  the  taxi-way,  I  rose  from  the 
midpoint  of  the  runway  in  a  perfect  take-off."'*  And  in  What  is  this 
Buzzing?:  "I  would  have  flown  on  high  in  the  Heavens  like  an 
airplane  I  enjoy  flying.""  To  fly  like  a  bird  might  be  equally 
pleasant,  but  it  is  difficult  because  "birds  fly,  but  I  set  out  on  foot 
towards  the  Railway  Station."'*  Human  flight  must  always  differ 
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from  that  of  natural  or  mechanical  birds.  It  is  often  rather 
awkward,  "breaking  on  my  heels  ...  my  jacket  swollen  by  the 
wind  .  .  .""*  propelled  by  a  gust  of  wind  blowing  through  one's 
clothes,""  "his  shirt  swelling  like  a  sail.""'  Sometimes  men  fly  like 
new-hatched  birds  trying  their  wings:  Giuseppe  called  Giuseppe 
("the  fly-killer")  "plunged  down  from  the  bridge  on  his  black 
bicycle:  he  seemed  to  be  flying  in  the  air  the  way  birds  fly  when 
they  start  flying.""-  But  on  other  occasions  they  fly  like  decrepit 
birds  ready  for  an  Old  Fowls  Home:  "How  do  very  old  birds  manage 
to  take  off?  Landing  is  easier  but  the  take-off  requires  all  the 
engine's  powers.""' 

Several  social  classes  and  professional  categories  are  refractory 
to  the  art  of  flying.  "Can  a  stamp-dealer  fly?""'  "A  stamp-dealer 
cannot  fly.  Nobody  has  ever  heard  of  a  stamp-dealer  taking  flight. 
A  beggar  can't  fly  either.  .  .  .  Police  Inspectors  cannot  fly.  .  .  .  And 
can  a  cannibal  fly?""'  They  are  too  earthbound;  their  feet  are 
"heavy,  planted  heavily  on  the  earth."""  Sleep  is  the  most  fa- 
vourable state  for  flying.  Yet  men  still  find  it  difficult  because  their 
flight  is  all  but  dream-like.  Gaston  Bachelard,  the  highest  authority 
on  oneiric  aviation,  once  laid  out  a  few  rules  for  people  wishing  to 
dream  a  pleasant  flight:  kick  the  ground  with  your  heels,  and  off 
you  go  like  a  rocket,  another  Superman  or  winged-heeled  Mercury 
(no  need  in  dreams  of  shoulder-wings,  neither  angel's  iior  bird's). 
Only  once,  in  the  "ugly  mixed-up  dream""^  of  The  Serpent,  does 
Malerba  approach  this  dream  perfection:  "I  passed  beneath  the 
arches  of  the  bridge.  ...  I  volplaned  down  over  the  Old  City.  ...  I 
wheeled  around  the  spire  of  the  Duomo,  over  the  smoke-stacks  of 
the  Barilla  factory.""*  Elsewhere  we  find  different  kinds  of  flight,  as 
when  Berlocchio  dreams  wide  awake,  shutting  his  hands  tightly 
over  his  eyes  and  ears,  and  is  taken  "upwards  over  the  skies.""'*  We 
also  have  the  winged  flight  of  angels  who  "flutter,"""  or  the  head- 
long dive,  as  Bernarda's  in  her  husband's  dream,  when  "she  flies 
down  into  the  yard."^'  The  sentinels  who  are  shoved  down  from 
the  battlements  "flap  their  arms  and  legs  as  they  try  to  fly;  falling 
in  the  void,  they  still  beat  the  air  with  their  arms  as  if  they  were 
wings. "^^  Alas,  for  want  of  having  read  Bachelard,  they  are 
smashed  to  pieces  when  they  hit  the  ground.  "Volare  non 
volant,""  is  the  solemn  comment  of  Frate  Cappuccio. 

To  sum  up,  the  best  way  to  fly  is  to  be  a  bird,  even  if  only  a 
metaphorical  one.  After  being  kissed  by  Miriam,  the  stamp-dealer 
in  The  Serpent  is  "sure  he  [can]  fly,  free  from  the  laws  of  gravity. "'' 
So  he  climbs  a  wall  and  tries  unsuccessfully  to  take  off.  But  when 
the  bird  (in  Italian  uccello,  which  is  also  the  slang  word  for  the 
penis)  enters  the  scene  as  the  protagonist  of  the  novel  by  the  same 
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name,  we  are  in  a  different  world.  The  protagonist,  who  belongs  to 
a  radio-buff  called  Capoccia,  claims  he  "would  like  to  soar  higher 
and  higher,"  ready  to  glide  over  the  roofs  of  Rome  and  spit  on  the 
Obelisks  of  the  Eternal  City,  his  rivals."  The  climax  comes  when 
the  action  of  the  non-metaphoric  bird  (to  fly)  and  the  action  of  the 
metaphoric  bird  (to  have  coitus)  combine.  The  protagonist  falls  in 
love  with  a  mummy  of  the  Vatican  Museum;  while  dreaming  of 
possessing  her  timeless  body,  he  whispers  words  of  love  to  her:  "I 
know  that  they  have  removed  your  entrails  and  put  them  in  an 
urn.  Therefore  inside  you  are  empty:  as  if  you  were  purified.  I  have 
always  dreamt  of  a  young  lady  who  is  empty  inside,  so  that  the  bird 
can  fly  as  he  wishes.  .  .  ."^''  Beyond  the  words  that  fly  away  one 
after  the  other,  beyond  music  that  gives  "the  distinct  sensation  of 
flying,"^^  the  supreme  flier  is  flying  his  flight,  in  an  experience 
which  joins  vitality  and  mortality,  the  joy  of  life  and  the  fear  of 
death.  It  is  the  meeting  point  between  the  psychology  of  Freud  and 
the  theories  of  his  reverse  ego,  Durf.  Sigmund  Freud  is  known  to 
everyone;  he  is  the  Viennese  psychologist  who  demonstrated  that 
sexual  phantasies,  when  repressed,  produce  as  a  substitute  dreams 
and  visions  of  flight.  Ludwig  Durf  is  not  quite  so  well-known.  The 
poet  and  wit  Robert  Conquest  cited  in  an  issue  of  the  New 
Statesmatf^  a  little  known  contribution  by  Durf  in  the  Acta  Lingui  - 
stica  Cracoviensa.  Durf  maintains  that,  among  the  people  who  are  not 
sexually  repressed,  the  pattern  is  inverted:  their  sexual  dreams  and 
phantasies  are  a  sublimated  form  of  their  repressed  desire  to  fly  (in 
some  specific  cases,  to  become  a  pilot).  He  then  proceeds  to  analyse 
Lady  Chatterley's  Lover  as  an  example  of  such  a  transfer,  since  the 
endless  images  of  pricks  and  kicks,  of  cunts  and  rants,  of  screwing 
in  the  rain  with  flowers  plaited  in  each  other's  pubic  hair,  just 
stand  for  Lawrence's  aeronautical  libido.  The  novel  clearly  illus- 
trates the  author's  deep  desire  to  emulate  his  cousin  by  marriage, 
the  German  flying  ace  Baron  von  Richtofen  (a  complex  which 
Lawrence  actually  shares  with  Snoopy).  Symbols,  as  Bachelard 
taught  us,  work  both  ways  (else,  what  sort  of  second  rate  symbols 
would  they  be?).  Thus  for  Malerba  the  sexually  repressed  writer 
dreams  of  flying,  and  the  aviationally  repressed  novelist  dreams  of 
sex.  Both  these  denizens  of  Signor  Luigi  Malerba's  body  and 
psyche  eventually  meet  inside  the  Vatican  mummy. 

Malerba  is  a  fabulist  by  vocation  and  a  story-teller  by  profession. 
In  this  latter  capacity,  he  proves  to  be  a  master  of  pace,  sensing 
exactly  when  to  accelerate,  just  before  the  bend,  when  the  narra- 
tion must  be  pushed  forward  so  as  to  get  the  strongest  abrasive 
contact  between  story  and  reader.  Let  us  take  a  splendid  example  of 
this  skill  in  Boccaccio: 
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'Come  on  then,'  Bruno  replied.  'But  I  swear  to  God  that  I  won't  fall  for 
any  more  of  Calandrino's  tricks.  If  he  were  close  to  me  as  he's  been  all 
morning,  I'd  give  him  such  a  rap  on  the  heels  with  this  pebble  that  he 
wouldn't  forget  this  little  hoax  of  his  for  the  best  part  of  a  month.'  No 
sooner  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  than  he  took  aim  and  caught 
Calandrino  squarely  on  the  heel  with  the  pebble,  whereupon  Calandrino 
grimacing  with  pain,  jerked  his  foot  high  in  the  air  and  began  to  puff  and 
gasp  for  breath.  But  he  nonetheless  managed  to  hold  his  tongue,  and 
continued  on  his  way.^' 

This  is  a  text-book  example  of  dramatic  irony,  with  one  character 
ignoring  what  the  other  character  and  the  reader  know.  Calan- 
drino does  not  know  that  Bruno  knows  that  Calandrino  is  not 
invisible.  But  what  we  actually  enjoy  in  the  passage  is  the  effect  of 
simultaneity:  the  pace  of  the  action  is  matched  by  the  pace  of  the 
narrative.  The  process  reminds  us  of  balloons  in  a  comic  strip: 
'Wham,'  'Zack'  or  'Swing'  are  effective  because  they  are  as  short  as 
the  blow,  the  crash,  the  punch  they  convey. 

Few  contemporary  novelists  know  this  art  of  pushing  down  on 
the  pedal  of  narrative  in  order  to  accelerate  the  reading  tempo  as 
the  tale  moves  towards  a  climax.  In  our  century  one  of  the  great 
specialists  of  this  technique  is  Henry  Miller  (although  the  critics 
and  the  public  usually  refer  to  him  for  less  technical  reasons).  I 
shall  just  quote  a  short  example  from  Tropic  of  Cancer:  "In  Russia  it 
often  happens  that  a  man  sleeps  with  a  woman  without  touching 
her.  They  can  go  on  that  way  for  weeks  and  weeks  and  never  think 
anything  about  it.  Until  Paff:  once  he  touches  her  .  .  .  Paff!  Paff! 
and  after  that  it  is  Paff!  Paff!  Paff!'""  The  narrative  shifts  into  fourth 
gear  and  the  discourse  describing  the  arousal  of  lust  has  the  same 
urgency  as  the  lust  described.  Miller  is  unsurpassed  in  this  art.  Not 
even  Niki  Lauda  ever  took  a  curve  at  such  a  speed. 

Malerba  too  knows  how  to  give  a  sudden  spin  to  his  narration, 
hurling  it  forward  at  a  frenzied  pace.  When  her  husband  Baldas- 
sare  comes  home,  Cesira,  the  peasant  woman  descr'  ed  as  'strama- 
gnacazzi'  (a  greedy  consumer  of  male  organs),  '^he  window 

and  pulls  down  his  pants."*'  The  rapidity  of  the  actior>  ^  parallel  to 
the  rapidity  of  the  description.  In  the  scene  of  the  fair,  «n  //  Pataffio, 
the  mountebank  arrives  with  flax  and  gasoline,  inserts  a  cannula 
into  his  sphincter  "and  together  with  the  brass  sound  of  his  fart  he 
expels  a  huge  blaze  which  lightens  the  whole  yard  of  the  castle."" 
The  next  moment  we  see  him  behind  a  tent,  "sitting  in  a  bucket 
full  of  cold  water.""  The  speed  forces  both  scenes  to  be  superim- 
posed in  the  reader's  mind. 

Malerba  is  in  fact  at  ease  in  all  kinds  of  narrative  paces:  flat  on 
the  accelerator  (the  'mental'  singing  in  The  Serpent;  the  episode  of 
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Dido  and  Aeneas  in  What  is  this  Buzzing?;  Berlocchio  falling  in  love 
with  a  donkey  in  //  Pataffio);  on  the  innumerable  curves  of  a 
Montecarlo  Rally  (the  'mysterious  dream'  in  The  Serpent;  the  first 
pages  of  What  is  this  Buzzing?;  the  equivocation  between  Elisabella 
and  Isabetta  in  //  Protagonista);  the  unexpected  shifting  of  gear  or 
direction  (such  as  the  ending  of  'Le  oche  volano'  in  La  scoperta 
dell'alfabeto;  ^^Elisabella's  arrivai  in  //  Protagonista;  the  scene  when 
Migone  catches  Bernarda  and  Frate  Cappuccio  in  flagrante  in  // 
Pataffio).  There  are  also  magnificent  examples  of  a  slow  start 
followed  by  abrupt  acceleration.  When  Millemosche  is  invited  to 
the  first  and  biggest  banquet  of  his  famished  life,  he  undoes  his 
shirt  at  the  neck,  takes  off  his  crown,  then  gingerly  picks  a  black 
olive  and  places  it  gently  in  his  mouth.  His  two  partners  do  the 
same  and,  as  they  don't  know  where  to  spit  the  stone,  they  swallow 
it  with  the  rest.  The  feast  begins  cautiously,  slowly,  in  a  sluggish 
narrative  tempo;  then  frenzy  takes  over:  "He  clasps  a  turkey's 
leg  ...  an  enormous  chunk  of  meat  is  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured 
in  three  bites  as  strong  as  those  of  a  pair  of  pliers  ...  he  stuffs  his 
mouth  with  all  sort  of  food.  .  .  ."*' 

I  have  made  extensive  quotations  in  order  to  show  the  generos- 
ity of  Malerba's  art,  the  richness  of  his  narrative,  the  ductility  of  his 
style.  I  also  wanted  to  illustrate  his  mastery  over  a  great  variety  of 
technical  devices,  partly  borrowed  from  the  cinema,  which  is  his 
first  activity  (in  time  and  in  quantity:  not  necessarily  in  quality). 
Malerba  takes  and  gives  great  pleasure  in  the  act  of  story-telling, 
but  sometimes  he  takes  an  antagonistic  position  toward  the  act  of 
narration  itself.  Malerba's  relation  to  his  own  writing  —  or  to 
writing  in  general  —  is  extremely  ambiguous.  This  however 
should  be  the  subject  of  another  article. 
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NOTE  E  RASSEGNE 


A  proposito  delle  Istorie  fiorentine  di 
Giovanni  Cavalcanti'*" 

Giuseppe  Bisaccia 

Al  di  là  della  veridicità  dei  fatti  esposti  e  della  capacità  stessa  di 
interpretarli  e  di  narrarli,  le  Istorie  fiorentine  di  Giovanni  Cavalcan- 
ti' s'impongono  per  l'imperiosa  volontà  dell'autore  di  rendere 
compartecipe  il  lettore  del  suo  pensare  e  del  suo  sentire.  Mi 
propongo  quindi  di  esaminare  innanzi  tutto  le  ragioni  di  una  tale 
volontà  e  i  modi  in  cui  essa  si  manifesta;  di  riportare,  inoltre,  alcuni 
dei  giudizi  espressi  sugli  uomini  e  gli  eventi,  collegandoli  ai 
concetti  fondamentali  ai  quali  s'ispirano. 

Nato  a  Firenze  nel  1381,  e  appartenente  ad  un  ramo  minore  e 
ormai  in  declino  della  celebre  famiglia  fiorentina,  il  Cavalcanti  si 
trovò  ben  presto  a  condividere  le  condizioni  di  quasi  indigenza 
nelle  quali  venivano  a  versare  anche  altri  membri  di  antiche 
famiglie  nobili  fiorentine  decadute.  Nel  1427,  alla  bella  età  di  46 
anni,  vedovo,  con  a  carico  tre  figli  maschi,  debitore  di  una  dote  di 
400  fiorini  alla  figlia  Camilla  e,  quel  che  è  più  grave,  di  altre  somme 
di  varia  entità  al  Comune  e  a  privati,  egli  si  era  infatti  ridotto  ad 
abitare  in  campagna  e  ad  attendere  ai  lavori  agricoli  nei  campi  di 
sua  proprietà.  E  a  tutto  questo  si  aggiungeva  l'amarezza  del  ricordo 
di  un  passato  glorioso,  al  di  là  di  qualsiasi  possibilità  di  redenzione 
per  lui  e  per  chiunque  altro  potesse  vantare  un  casato  così  antico. 
Alcuni  anni  dopo  dirà  infatti  nelle  Istorie: 

Tenete  mente,  le  loro  antiche  e  gloriose  schiatte,-  come  le  hanno  ridotte.  La 
povertà  e  le  miserie  sono  tutte  in  loro,  in  pubblico  e  in  privato.  Egli  stanno 
per  lo  contado,  e  praticano  con  le  pecore:  sapranno  per  l'avvenire  come  i 
giovenchi  si  domano,  e  come  le  terre  con  gli  aratoli  si  pettinano.  E  tali  con 
le  loro  proprie  mani  le  bifolcano:  le  vigne  rivolgono  con  le  zappe;  e  i  capi 
delle  viti,  tagliano  quelli  che  sono  disutili,  e  gli  utili  lasciano.  (VII. 21,  p. 
221) 

Né  il  Cavalcanti  era  in  grado  di  rivalersi  sul  piano  economico- 
sociale,  essendogli  appunto  interdetto,  a  causa  dei  debiti  e  del 
basso  rango,  l'adito  alle  cariche  più  onorevoli  dello  stato,'  nell'eser- 
cizio delle  quali  egli  avrebbe  conseguito  il  prestigio  necessario  alla 
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ricostituzione  di  un  nuovo  patrimonio  e  al  risollevamento  quindi 
delle  sorti  familiari.  Pertanto  egli  era  ben  consapevole,  così  come 
ogni  fiorentino  di  quel  tempo,  di  come  gli  onori  degli  uffici 
ricoperti  fossero  fonte  di  prestigio,  di  ricchezze  e  di  maggiore 
potere,  poiché,  come  egli  stesso  dirà,  "dove  manca  la  prosperità 
l'amicizia  non  si  trova"  (XIII. 10,  p.  380).  Dibattendosi  quindi  in  un 
tal  circolo  vizioso,  quasi  a  colmare  la  misura  di  tanti  disagi,  il 
Cavalcanti  entrerà  nel  1429  nel  carcere  delle  Stinche  (e  vi  resterà 
sino  al  1439  o  '40),  non  essendo  stato  in  grado  di  pagare  le  tasse 
accertategli  dal  nuovo  catasto  del  1427. 

All'incapacità  di  saper  fare  un  qualsiasi  altro  mestiere,^  più 
convenientemente  remunerato  di  quello  di  "coltivatore  diretto," 
che  gli  era  giocoforza  esercitare,  si  assommava  in  lui  il  senso 
d'inferiorità  causatogli  dall'essere,  socialmente  e  politicamente,  un 
emarginato,  e  dalla  mancanza  di  una  cultura  di  ampio  respiro,  cui 
solo  in  parte  supplivano  un  bagaglio  di  norme  morali  e  una  certa 
onestà  intellettuale. 

Le  ragioni  di  quella  che  ho  chiamato  di  sopra  "volontà  imperio- 
sa/' manifestatasi  nello  scrivere  e  partecipare  il  proprio  pensiero  e  i 
propri  sentimenti  al  lettore,  sono  dunque  tutte  qui:  in  un  generico 
spirito  di  rivalsa,  covato  e  esacerbatosi  nel  corso  degli  anni,  e  nel 
desiderio  di  affermare  finalmente  la  propria  personalità,  entro  una 
certa  società,  entro  una  certa  cultura:  quali  appunto  si  presentava- 
no nella  Firenze  pre-post-cosimesca.  Tale  scrittura  presupponeva 
d'altra  parte  una  precisa  vocazione  al  discorso  che,  più  che  da  sforzi 
e  meriti  intellettivi  personali,  gli  proveniva  dal  fatto  stesso  di 
esser  nato  in  una  città  in  cui  la  maggioranza  degli  abitanti  sapeva 
esprimersi  in  maniera  coerente  e  tenere  la  penna  in  mano. 

Sollecitato  quindi  da  tale  ambiente  culturale  e  dalle  speranze  che 
riponeva  in  Cosimo  il  Vecchio,  da  poco  divenuto  signore  di 
Firenze,  il  Cavalcanti  pone  mano  alle  Istorie  fiorentine,  in  14  libri,^ 
con  l'intento  di  scrivere,  più  in  generale,  le  "storie  del  popolo  di 
Firenze  e  della  poca  stabilità  della  sua  fortuna"  (I.l,p.  3),  e  più 
precisamente  "della  divisione  dei  nostri  cittadini;  e  d'onde  proce- 
dette il  cacciamento  di  Cosimo;  e  poi  del  suo  ritornare;  e  quello  che 
seguì  di  questo  mal  fatto  cacciamento"  (I  Prol.,  p.  3),  in  un  arco  di 
tempo  che  va  approssimativamente  dal  1420  al  1440.  La  visita  al 
Santo  Sepolcro  e  la  morte  di  Rinaldo  degli  Albizzi,  nel  1442,  sono 
in  effetti  un  semplice  codicillo,  quasi  la  morale  della  storia;  le 
"istorie"  vere  e  proprie  si  concludono  invece  con  un  accenno, 
obliquo  e  fugace,  alla  battaglia  di  Anghiari  (29  giugno  1440)  e 
relativa  sconfitta  del  Piccinino.  Le  riflessioni  di  Rinaldo  su  questa 
sconfitta,  che  è  poi  soprattutto  sua,  vertono  sui  "casi  di  fortuna" 
(XIV. 34,  p.  412),  cioè  su  uno  dei  temi  principali  delle  Istorie. 
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Rinaldo  dissipa  qualsiasi  ombra,  che  avrebbe  potuto  appannare 
l'immagine  del  condottiero:  fatto  significativo,  perché,  come  avrò 
anche  modo  di  dire  più  avanti,  Niccolò  Piccinino  è  in  un  certo 
senso  l'eroe  paradigmatico  delle  Istorie,  al  cui  comportamento 
viene,  direttamente  o  indirettamente,  commisurato  quello  degli 
altri.  Per  effetto  delle  medesime  riflessioni  si  è  intanto  compiuta 
anche  la  catarsi  di  Rinaldo,  il  grande  avversario  in  esilio  di  Cosimo. 
La  morte  di  Rinaldo  degli  Albizzi,  che  segna  la  fine  di  una  fase 
della  storia  fiorentina,  poteva  quindi  ben  servire  da  conclusione 
alle  prime  Istorie  del  Cavalcanti,  che  intanto  si  accingeva,  se  non  si 
era  già  accinto,  a  scrivere  la  Seconda  storia,''  che  narra  gli  eventi, 
fiorentini  e  italiani,  dal  1441  al  1447. 

La  gamma  entro  cui  oscilla  il  dettato  delle  Istorie  va  dal  mero 
sfogo  verbale  alla  sublimazione  e  alla  trasposizione  delle  emozioni 
su  un  piano  di  rappresentazione  densa  di  suoni  e  di  colori, 
puntualmente  ricorrente  nelle  descrizioni  di  battaglie;'  passando 
talvolta  al  tono  magniloquente,  con  esiti  evidenti  di  intruglio 
linguistico  mal  riuscito.*  Ad  illustrarne  le  gradazioni,  valgano  i 
brani  che  seguono: 

Ora  saziatevi,  lupi  famelici,  i  quali  sareste  crepati,  se  questa  città  si  fusse  un 
po'  riposata.  .  .  .  Ora  saziatevi  di  noi,  pascetevi  di  queste  misere  carni;  altro 
non  ci  avete  lasciato  da  vivere  con  le  nostre  famiglie    .  .  .  (11.21,  p.  39) 

E  per  così  e  tante  e  sì  lunghe  fatiche,  non  parevano  immagini  umane,  ma  di 
fiere  mai  più  vedute.  Egli  parevano  carcami  di  corpi  spolpati:  gli  occhi 
parevano  loro  confitti  dentro  della  testa;  tanto  erano  di  lungi  dall'uso  dove 
la  natura  li  pose,  che  piuttosto  sarieno  stimati  anella  senza  gemme  che 
membri  umani;  e  non  si  scorgevano,  non  che  occhi  avessino,  ma  che  occhi 
mai  vi  fussino  stati.  Egli  erano  concavi  non  altrimenti  che  il  guscio 
dell'uovo  senza  il  tuorlo:  le  loro  ciglia,  le  barbe  e  tutti  i  peli  che  la  natura 
ha  posto  per  adornezza  del  corpo,  erano  d'una  cinice  e  d'una  ruggine 
coperti,  non  altrimenti  che  a'  tempi  è  la  terra  coperta  di  brina,  o  di  maggio 
gli  alberi  di  foglie.  (IV.7,  p.  104) 

Egli  era  sì  grande  il  martellamento  dell'arme,  sì  grande  lo  spavento  delle 
strida,  l'annitrire  de'  cavalli,  lo  scoppio  delle  lance,  la  tempesta  delle 
spade,  che  quando  i  tuoni  del  cielo  sono  maggiori,  a  lato  a  quelli  non 
sarieno  sentiti.  ...  Al  fendere  l'acqua,  le  ripe  attorno  rendevano  ciascuna 
cosa  che  di  voce  o  di  busso  che  facesse,  dalle  ripe  rispondeva.  Da  questo 
eco  ogni  voce  pareva  che,  come  era  fatta  da  quello,  fusse  ridetta.  (IV.  17,  pp. 
132-33) 

Metti  in  punto  le  tue  genti,  e  dà  le  tue  vittoriose  insegne  al  trastuUamento 
di  Eolo  re  dei  venti:  ritrova  i  confini  de'  Toschi:  rinfrescati  nelle  correnti  e 
mere  acque  della  Magra;  e  poi  passa  il  robusto  fiume  del  Serchio,  e  le  tue 
lance  fa  entrare  pe'  fegati  e  per  le  interiora  della  poltronesca  gente  dei 
nostri  nimici.  (VI.24,  p.  185) 
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Tutto  ciò  non  impedisce  che  il  dettato  divenga  a  tratti  più 
incisivo,  più  aderente  alle  cose  che  si  vogliono  significare,  più 
spedito  verso  l'inevitabile  conclusione,  come  quando  Siena,  Geno- 
va e  Piombino  stringono  lega  contro  Firenze  in  un  turbinio  di 
eventi  che  ritrova  tutte  e  tre  le  città  unite  contro  il  comune  nemico: 
"e  così  ciascuno  ci  si  scoperse  nemico"  (VILI,  p.  199).  Non  si  può 
fare  a  meno  di  pensare  agli  esiti  espressivi,  più  nudi  e  essenziali, 
della  prosa  del  Machiavelli  che,  partendo  dall'enumerazione 
gerarchicamente  ordinata  di  marchesi,  duchi,  signori  e  repubbli- 
che, tutti  insieme  li  vede  far  corpo  con  Luigi  XII:  "ognuno  se  li  fece 
incontro  per  essere  suo  amico"  {Principe  III).  La  proposizione  del 
testo  cavalcantiano,  "e  così  ciascuno  ci  si  scoperse  nemico," 
prelude,  sia  nella  posizione  in  fondo  dopo  un'esposizione  analitica 
degli  avvenimenti,  sia  nel  condensarsi  della  pluralità  dei  protago- 
nisti in  quel  "ciascuno,"  al  machiavelliano  "ognuno  se  li  fece 
incontro  per  essere  suo  amico."  Nonostante  Machiavelli  avesse 
letto  Cavalcanti  e  se  ne  fosse  servito  quale  fonte  nelle  sue  Istorie, 
più  che  di  un  debito  diretto  dell'uno  nei  riguardi  dell'altro,  si 
dovrà  però  parlare  di  un  debito  contratto  dal  Segretario  fiorentino 
con  l'intera  tradizione  del  volgare,  così  come  si  era  venuta  evolve- 
do  nel  giro  di  circa  ottanta  anni. 

Col  narrare  le  "cittadinesche  discordie"  e  le  "abbominevoli 
azioni,"  alla  stessa  stregua  di  "quelle  che  sono  degne  di  lode"  (LI, 
p.  4),  l'opera  adempie  soprattutto  ad  una  funzione  di  ammaestra- 
mento civile.  Sin  dal  primo  capitolo  tale  proposito  è  esplicitamente 
dichiarato  dall'autore:  egli  non  si  asterrà  dal  palesare  le  "riprensi- 
bili cose  .  .  .  acciocché  i  presenti  se  ne  ritraggano,  e  i  futuri  non  le 
adoperino"  (ibid.).  Divergendo  dai  modelli  della  storiografia 
fiorentina  "ufficiale,"'  Cavalcanti  veniva  così  ad  offrire  un  prece- 
dente a  quella  che  sarà  la  presa  di  posizione  di  Machiavelli,  dettata 
ovviamente  da  una  ben  più  ampia  visione  degli  eventi,  circa  85 
anni  dopo,  nel  proemio  delle  sue  Istorie.  Bisognerà  però  subito 
soggiungere  che  l'orizzonte  mentale  cavalcantiano,  così  come  si 
rispecchia  nel  testo,  rimane,  tutto  sommato,  alquanto  limitato.  Il 
tono  delle  esortazioni  e  la  formulazione  dei  giudizi  son  lì  a  darcene 
la  misura.  Il  buon  senso  certo  non  manca;  manca  però  il  respiro  di 
un'esperienza  più  vasta  e  la  capacità  speculativa  stessa  di  fare  tale 
esperienza.  Le  Istorie  riescono  peraltro  ad  offrirci  un  singolare 
spaccato  culturale,  articolantesi  in  osservazioni,  sentenze  ed  assio- 
mi,'" in  cui  si  riflette  una  mentalità  che  rimarrà  in  retaggio  alle 
generazioni  successive.  D'altro  canto  il  Cavalcanti  stesso  è  benefi- 
ciario di  un  retaggio  spirituale  che,  facendo  capo  a  Dante,  gli  offre 
il  destro  di  legittimare  la  sua  vocazione  moralistica.  Oltre  alle 
numerose   reminiscenze   dantesche,"   sul   cui    modulo   vengono 
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adeguandosi  pensieri,  invettive,  esortazioni,  v'è  anche  un  richiamo 
diretto  al  grande  poeta,  nella  veste  di  fustigatore  di  costumi: 

Ma  pensando  più  giorni,  e  leggendo  ne'  dolci  trinarii  dello  eccellente 
Dante,  e  vedute  le  vituperevoli  cose  di  tutto  il  Comune  quanto  pubblica- 
mente scrive  lo  ingrato  popolo  [i.e.  quando  pubblicamente  scrive  dello 
ingrato  popolo  ],  a  me  fu  conforto  recitare  le  abbominevoli  cose  de' 
particolari  cittadini,  poiché  a  tanto  eccellente  non  fu  sconvenevole  di 
scrivere  di  tutto  il  popolo.  (III. 15,  p.  67) 

Ogni  scrupolo  di  oltrepassare  i  limiti  dei  lecito,  nell'esporre  il 
malcostume  dei  concittadini,  si  dissolve  dunque  davanti  all'autore- 
vole esempio  dell'  "eccellentissimo  Fiorentino"  (11.23,  p.  41).  E 
sempre  secondo  un  proposito  di  edificazione  morale,  il  Cavalcanti 
ricorre  a  Seneca  e  Boezio  (VII.40,  p.  243),  a  Livio  (IV. 9,  p.  110: 
apologo  di  Menenio  Agrippa)  e  Agostino  (III. 22,  p.  78;  XII. 12,  p. 
361:  De  Civitate  Dei). 

Ad  un  medesimo  intento  ammaestrativo  sono  inoltre  improntati 
sia  gli  appelli  al  lettore  o  concittadino,  sia  le  giustificazioni  dello 
stile  adottato,  sia  i  criteri  storiografici  perseguiti,  sia  infine  la 
visione  del  mondo,  della  fortuna  e  delle  responsabilità  individuali, 
secondo  la  quale  vengono  interpretati  gli  eventi  e  misurate  le 
azioni  degli  uomini. 

Le  azioni  dei  buoni  vengono  contrapposte  a  quelle  dei  malvagi. 
Il  comportamento  proditorio  di  Zanobi  dal  Pino  deve  servire  di 
ammonimento,  quello  di  Biagio  del  Milano  va  invece  imitato:  l'uno 
non  ha  saputo  né  voluto  difendere  Portico  di  cui  era  podestà,  e 
perciò  è  stato  severamente  punito;  l'altro  ha  invece  difeso  a  viso 
aperto  fino  all'ultimo,  pagando  con  la  vita,  il  castello  di  Monte 
Petroso,  alla  cui  guardia  era  stato  preposto.  Ripetutamente  il 
Cavalcanti  sottolinea  il  valore  esemplare,  negativo  e  positivo,  della 
loro  condotta,  di  ciò  che  bisogna  rifuggire  e  di  ciò  che  bisogna 
seguire,  sia  per  bocca  di  Biagio  che  rivolgendosi  direttamente  ai 
Fiorentini  e  al  lettore: 

Io  sarò  esemplo  [  dice  Biagio  ]  a'  cattivi,  e  darò  ardire  e  conforto  a'  buoni;  e  i 
cattivi  si  ammaestreranno  e  i  buoni  fieno  rimunerati  con  continui  beneficii 
di  fama  e  di  gloria.  (III.21,  p.  76) 

O  cittadini,  pigliate  [Biagio]  per  esemplo  ed  ottimo  rimedio  della  salute  del 
Comune(III.21,p.  77) 

le  quali  [cose]  debbono  essere  essemplo  di  prestare  speranza  ai  buoni  e 
terrore  ai  malvagi,  comprendi,  let  tor  e. {III. 11,  p.78) 

Più  volte  l'autore  dichiara  di  obbedire  ad  un  criterio  di  verità,  di 
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fedeltà  storica,  di  senso  della  misura:  non  oltre  cioè  i  limiti  della 
decenza,  dell'amor  di  patria,  della  credibilità  stessa  degli  eventi 
narrati.  Per  un  verso,  egli  teme  di  esser  tacciato  di  animosità, 
quindi  di  parzialità,  e  di  scarse  capacità  compositive;  per  un  altro, 
preferisce  uno  stile  rozzo  e  nudo  ad  uno  ornato  che  gli  vieti  una 
maggiore  aderenza  alla  sostanza  delle  cose,''  anche  se  talvolta  vien 
meno  a  quanto  si  ripromette.  Coesistono  in  lui  la  coscienza  delle 
proprie  deficienze  e,  al  contempo,  la  fierezza  di  avere  qualche  cosa 
da  dire,  l'orgoglio  di  una  missione  da  compiere. 
Valgano  ad  illustrare  quanto  detto  alcuni  esempi: 

Adunque,  perché  tu,  lettore,  non  dica  che  io  abbia  composte  favole  o 
veramente  scritto,  per  amore  o  per  odio,  cose  più  che  il  vero  non  mi  consente, 
mi  necessita  la  storia  a  scrivere  le  manifeste  cagioni  del  suo  partimento.(VII.38 
p.241) 

E  così  di  molti  altri  inconvenienti  potrei  dire;  ma  l'abbominevolc  infamia 
della  mia  patria  con  aspre  minacce  me  lo  niega,  e  però  il  taccio.  (VII.3,  p.  201) 

Conciossia  cosa  che  questo  precedente  capitolo  appresso  a'  predetti 
meritasse  le  lettere  d'oro,  la  insufficienza  del  magisterio  e  la  promessa  fatta  me 
ne  facci  accettabile  scusa.(III.21,  p.  76) 

Parendomi  d'esser  pollerò  d'intelletto  e  molto  debile  di  eloquenza  a  scrivere  le 
tante  virtù  dell'eccellente  uomo  Tommaso  Frescobaldi,  deliberai  di  lui  più 
avaccio  tacere,  che  le  sue  opere  narrare  con  sì  debile  e  sciocco  stile.  Ma 
conciossia  cosa  che,  avendo  già  sentito  da  uomini  degni  di  fede  che  lo 
scrivere  la  verità,  con  quanto  più  rozzo  stile  si  porge,  tanto  è  più  degno  di  fede  .  .  . 
da  queste  ottime  ragioni  fui  sospinto  airinchiostro.(IV,2,  p.  95) 

Ma,  conciossia  cosa  che  io  ho  promesso  scrivere  le  cose  avvenute,  prospere 
e  avverse  alla  nostra  Fiorenza,  quello,  dalle  promesse  costretto,  mi 
conviene  seguire.  (VII,47,  p.  249) 

Ritornando  al  nostro  proposito,  parrà  ad  alcuni  che  questa  nostra  opera 
non  sia  composta,  ma  senza  alcuno  ordine:  il  quale  disordine  se  così  fosse, 
non  sarebbe  da  dare  alcuna  fede  a'  nostri  sermoni.  (XI.  12,  p.  343) 

Si  potrà  peraltro  dire  che  l'impegno  a  scrivere  "storie  vere" 
(III. 20,  p.  75:  "Ma  perché  io  ho  promesso  scrivere  storie  vere") 
rappresenti  uno  dei  criteri  storiografici  cavalcantiani,  cui  si  ag- 
giungono quello  della  selettività  e  brevità,'^  secondo  il  quale 
vengono  trattati  solo  gli  avvenimenti  di  una  certa  portata,  che 
riguardino  Firenze  o  che  sulla  sua  storia  abbiano  avuto  una  certa 
incidenza;  e,  infine,  quello  dell'uso,  ogni  qualvolta  sia  possibile,  di 
fonti  orali'*  attendibili,  e,  all'occasione,  anche  di  documenti  di 
ufficio.  Tutti  e  tre  i  criteri  trovano  logicamente  il  loro  denominato- 
re comune  in  quel  che  è  "degno  di  fede": 
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Io  mi  ritrovai  nelle  misere  carceri  .  .  .  [con]  un  conestabile  molto  accetto  al 
popolo  di  Lucca,  col  quale  molto  praticai,  e  molte  cose,  con  divoti  preghi, 
di  bocca  gli  cavavo  (Giorgio  Schiavo  aveva  nome);  e  di  niuna  cosa  da  lui 
dettami  non  trovai  che  somma  verità  detta  non  mi  avesse.(VI.15,  p.  174) 

Io  teneva  uno  che  assai  mi  pareva  degno  di  fede,  ed  ancora  lui  si  mostrava 
di  me  amicissimo,  e  di  tutte  le  cose  desideroso  di  soddisfare  a  quello  che 
più  mi  mostravo  avere  caro.  (VII. 17,  p.  216) 

.  .  .fummi  detto  da  uomo  degno  di  fede  .  .  .  Egli  albergò  nella  prigione 
dove  io  era,  un  giovane  che  questo  morto  trovò.(VII.27,  p.  229) 

.  .  .quanto  più  sono  le  storie  maravigliose,  tanto  sono  più  ghiotte  e  tenute 
care,  massimamente  quelle  che  provare  si  possono:  per  le  quali  cose  le 
scritture  della  nostra  Camera  ne  fanno  espressa  fede  del  non  istimato  numero 
del  tesoro  speso  nella  presente  guerra.(IV.19,  p.  135) 

.  .  .  perocché  la  brevità  del  dire  è  commendata  e  tenuta  cara,  laddove  la 
lunghezza  è  detta  tediosa  e  le  più  volte  bugiarda.  E  però,  tu,  lettore,  non  mi 
porre  per  macula  quelle  cose  che  da  me  non  ti  sono  state  promesse,  lo 

deliberai  di  scrivere  della  nostra  Fiorenza,  e  di  quello  che  sia  a  bastanza  a  far  noto  la 
nostra  fortuna.(VlU.7,  p.  260) 

Inquadrare  la  buona  e  l'avversa  fortuna  della  storia  fiorentina 
comportava  per  il  Cavalcanti  una  determinata  visione  del  mondo  e 
delle  forze  che  lo  governano.  Data  la  sua  tendenza  a  riportare 
piuttosto  gli  eventi  e  gli  esempi  negativi,  e  a  calcarne  le  tinte, 
esagerandone  così  la  portata  effettiva,  non  sorprende  ritrovare 
nelle  sue  pagine  un  accento  pessimistico  per  quanto  concerne  la 
natura  dell'uomo.  Questi  è  avido,  volubile,  corruttibile,  e  riesce 
difficilmente  a  dominare  i  suoi  impulsi.  Gli  influssi  dei  corpi  celesti 
creano  negli  umani  determinate  disposizioni  che  ognuno,  all'oc- 
correnza, può  secondare,  guidare,  o  limitare  e  frenare.  I  colpi 
dell'avversa  fortuna,  d'altra  parte,  possono  turbare  la  vita  dell'uo- 
mo e  sconvolgerne  le  azioni,  ma  servono  anche  a  ritemprarlo 
(VII.40,  p.  243).  Egli  è  comunque  in  grado  di  "eleggere  il  bene  e  il 
male"  (IX. 12,  p.  280);  ma  le  opere,  cominciate  da  lui,  "compiute  e 
finite  sono  dalle  provvidenze  di  sopra,  in  essenza"  (X.6,  p.  304). 
Tali  asserzioni,  lungi  dal  rimanere  relegate  in  una  sfera  astratta, 
trovano  un'esemplificazione  nel  comportamento  degli  uomini. 

Tra  i  protagonisti  delle  Istorie  campeggia  la  figura  di  Niccolò 
Piccinino,  condottiero  avveduto:  conoscitore  dei  propri  limiti  e  di 
quelli  che  le  circostanze  impongono;  rapido  e  tempestivo,  non  mai 
precipitoso,  nelle  azioni  intraprese,  egli  unisce  alla  severità  del- 
l'uomo d'armi  il  senso  di  una  giustizia  misericordiosa.'^  La  sua 
equanimità  lo  porta  a  difendere  gli  oppressi,  alla  cui  categoria 
l'autore  sente  di  appartenere,  al  punto  d'immedesimarsi  a  sua  volta 
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nelle  loro  sofferenze.  Il  Cavalcanti  s'identifica  peraltro,  più  partico- 
larmente, con  il  gruppo  delle  antiche  famiglie  decadute:  l'onta  e  le 
battiture,  subite  da  un  Agli,  da  un  Mannelli,  da  un  Frescobaldi,  le 
sente  come  sue.'*"  A  costoro  che  sono  privi  di  potere  e  quindi 
indifesi  egli  contrappone  i  nuovi  "patrizii,"  prepotenti,  anche  se 
non  privi  di  qualità.'^  Tra  questi  ultimi  spicca  Rinaldo  degli 
Albizzi:  uomo  capace,  ma  estremamente  volubile  e  ambizioso; 
temuto  e  rispettato,  ma  non  amato  dai  cittadini  perché  niente 
affatto  misericordioso.  Il  Cavalcanti  fa  sì  che  il  Piccinino  stesso  ne 
tracci  il  ritratto  morale:  dai  difetti  dell'uno  si  ricavano  al  contempo 
le  qualità  dell'altro  (XIII.  10,  pp.  380-81).  Le  simpatie  dell'autore 
vanno,  tutto  sommato,  al  buon  tempo  antico,  ai  "dolci  campioni"  di 
Firenze:  Farinata  degli  liberti,  Vieri  de'  Cerchi,  Filippo  Scolari, 
Michele  di  Landò;  per  poi  giungere  ai  savi  di  un  passato  recentissi- 
mo: Rinaldo  Gianfigliazzi,  Tommaso  Frescobaldi,  Maso  degli  Al- 
bizzi, Giovanni  di  Bicci.'"  Quest'ultimo  incarna,  per  il  Cavalcanti, 
ogni  virtù:  uomo  giusto  e  misericordioso,  nutritore  del  popolo,  ha 
soprattutto  il  merito  di  aver  tenuto  ben  separati  gli  interessi  privati 
da  quelli  pubblici  e  di  non  aver  cercato  gli  onori.  Per  i  tempi 
presenti,  le  speranze  dell'autore  sono  riposte  nell'astro  nascente 
della  politica  fiorentina:  Cosimo  di  Giovanni  di  Bicci  de'  Medici, 
anch'egli  appartenente  alla  benemerita  classe  dei  mercanti,  e 
saggio  distributore  delle  sue  ricchezze  (IX. 12,  p.  280).  Speranze 
peraltro  ben  presto  andate  deluse:  il  dubbio  traluce  già  verso  la  fine 
delle  Istorie  (XIII. 6,  p.  373),  per  tramutarsi  poi  in  amara  certezza 
nella  Seconda  Storia. 

Per  quanto  riguarda  infine  gli  istituti  civili  fiorentini,  il  Caval- 
canti riteneva  che  la  vita  pubblica  andasse  risanata.  Il  potere  si 
sarebbe  dovuto  esercitare  nel  "Palagio,"  pubblicamente,  e  non 
"alle  cene  e  negli  scrittoi"  (ILI,  p.  20),  in  privato;  e  spettava  alla 
repubblica  chiamare  alle  cariche  i  cittadini  e  non  a  questi  brigare 
per  esse.''  Ma  le  ambizioni  personali,  l'avidità  di  ricchezze  e  le 
continue  discordie  interne,  tutte  insieme  contribuivano  ad  indebo- 
lire lo  stato.  Le  norme  del  viver  civile  venivano  sempre  meno 
osservate,  dando  campo  libero  alle  manovre  dei  cattivi  cittadini: 
"Già  erano  tanto  trasandate  le  regole  e  i  be'  modi  degli  antichi 
ordinamenti  del  Comune  .  .  .  così  pensate  adunque,  lettori,  come  il 
popolare  reggimento  poteva  essere  senza  l'iniqua  e  tirannica 
volontà  de'  mali  uomini"  (IX. 3,  p.  265).  Lo  sguardo  dell'autore  è 
ancora  una  volta  rivolto  al  passato,  agli  "antichi  ordinamenti  del 
Comune."  Altro  problema  di  ordine  istituzionale,  non  meno  grave 
per  il  Cavalcanti,  è  l'amministrazione  della  giustizia.  Questa 
veniva  esercitata  col  massimo  rigore  nei  confronti  dei  minori 
trasgressori  privi  di  appoggi;  solo  di  rado  colpiva  invece  chi,  pur 
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essendo  in  gravissimo  difetto,  aveva  il  vantaggio  di  trovarsi  vicino 
al  potere.-"  Singolare  il  caso  del  conte  Giorgio  Benzone  da  Crema, 
condottiero  al  servizio  di  Firenze,  vittima  della  sua  buona  fede  e 
ingiustamente  messo  in  prigione.  Nella  sua  vicenda  sembra  riflet- 
tersi quella  dell'autore:  "Standosi  povero  e  sventurato  ...  il  tuffa- 
rono nelle  infernali  carceri  delle  obbrobriose  Stinche,  siccome 
debitore  del  Comune  .  .  .  non  avendo  riguardo  a  gentilezza  di  sangue, 
né  a  guelfitudine  di  parte'^^    .  .  .  "  (III.15,  p.  68). 

Riassumendo,  si  può  asserire  che  le  Istorie  cavalcantiane,  al  di  là 
dell'attendibilità  o  meno  quale  fonte  storica,  abbiano  una  loro 
validità,  nella  storia  culturale  del  tempo.  Da  una  lettura  puntuale 
del  testo  emerge  infatti  il  profilo  di  uno  scrittore,  di  un  determina- 
to ceto,  socialmente  emarginato,  e  portato  infine  a  scrivere  i  fatti  di 
Firenze  per  un  desiderio  di  rivalsa,  per  un  bisogno  di  riscatto, 
innanzi  tutto  davanti  alla  propria  coscienza.  La  formulazione  per 
iscritto  di  idee,  sentimenti,  concetti  e  giudizi  gli  dava  infatti  modo 
di  sviluppare  sulla  carta  i  germi  di  un  pensiero  che  sino  ad  allora 
erano  rimasti  confinati  nel  suo  foro  interiore.  È  il  continuo 
trasparire  dalle  righe  di  una  propria  esperienza,  che  affiora  e 
prorompe  talvolta  in  queir"io"  narrante,  orgoglioso  soprattutto  di 
sentirsi  parte  in  causa,"  di  poter  rendere  testimonianza;  indi 
l'appello  accorato  al  lettore"  e  il  tono  sentenzioso;  ed  infine  lo  stile 
mosso  a  denunciare  un  bisogno  di  sfogo  troppo  a  lungo  represso. 
Entro  i  limiti,  perciò,  di  una  disposizione  passionale  nei  riguardi  di 
una  società  in  cui  egli  non  riusciva  a  trovare  una  collocazione  più 
consona  alle  sue  aspirazioni,  il  Cavalcanti  fa  leva  su  un  sistema  di 
valori  morali,  scarsamente  rielaborato,  privo  quindi  di  quel  respiro 
che  gli  avrebbe  permesso  una  visione  più  onnicomprensiva  della 
storia  patria.  Ciò  non  toglie  però  che  egli  si  faccia  testimone  di  una 
determinata  fase  di  quella  trasformazione  socio-politico-economi- 
ca, che,  al  ritorno  di  Cosimo  dall'esilio,  sfocerà  in  un  vero  e  proprio 
rimpasto  sociale.  Le  invettive  contro  i  detentori  del  potere,  malgra- 
do l'amplificazione  retorica,  sono  un'indicazione  dell'effettivo 
stato  di  disagio  in  cui,  a  causa  di  tale  trasformazione,  si  erano 
venuti  a  trovare  coloro  che  erano  stati  "esclusi  dagli  onori  e  dal 
governo"  (n.21,p.  39). 

Nella  precarietà  e  imprevedibilità  delle  umane  vicende,  le  Istorie 
mirano,  idealmente,  ad  un  recupero  del  passato,  teso  a  meglio 
conoscere  il  presente  e  a  provvedersi  per  il  futuro,  in  un  mondo  in 
cui  l'uomo  opera  secondo  un  disegno  divino. ^''  Ma  dalle  vicende 
narrate  scaturisce  anche  una  indomita  fiducia  nella  capacità  del- 
l'uomo di  divenire  attore,  minore  o  maggiore,  della  storia,  con  lo 
scegliere  i  tempi  e  i  modi  del  proprio  agire,  secondo  quelle 
direttive  che  l'esperienza  gli  avrà  dettato. ^^ 
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NOTE 


*  Pubblico  qui  per  intero  il  testo  presentato,  in  forma  abbreviata,  al  convegno 
annuale  della  Società  Canadese  per  gli  Studi  Italiani  (Montréal,  Université  du 
Québec  à  Montréal,  26-28  maggio  1980). 

1  Gli  studi  sull'argomento  che  ho  tenuto  maggiormente  presenti  nella  stesura  di 
questo  mio  articolo  sono  quelli  di  Marcella  T.  Grendler,  The  "trattato  politico- 
morale"  of  Giovanni  Cavalcanti  (1381-C.1451):  a  criticai  edition  and  interpretation 
(Genève,  1973);  di  Claudio  Varese,  "Giovanni  Cavalcanti  storico  e  scrittore,"  in 
Storia  e  politica  nella  prosa  del  Quattrocento  (Torino,  1961);  e  di  Claudio  Mutini, 
Dizionario  biografico  degli  Italiani  (Roma,  1979),  Voi.  XXII,  ad  vocetn.  Per  ulteriori 
ragguagli  bibliografici,  rinvio  il  lettore  al  volume  di  M.  T.  Grendler.  L'edizione 
delle  Istorie  fiorentwe  da  me  seguita,  e  alla  quale  mi  riferisco  nel  corso  dell'artico- 
lo, è  quella  a  cura  di  Guido  Di  Pino  (Milano,  1944). 

2  Per  le  miserevoli  condizioni  delle  "nobili  schiatte,"  vedi  anche  /.  /.  IV.  9,  p.  109. 

3  Ad  impedire  la  riascesa  di  coloro  che  erano  caduti  in  disgrazia  concorrevano, 
secondo  il  Cavalcanti,  l'ingiusta  imposizione  delle  tasse  e  le  vessazioni  perpe- 
trate dai  malvagi  potenti  e  dalla  malevola  moltitudine:  cfr.  I  Prol.,  p.  3;  1.7,  p.  10; 
1.11,  p.  15;  11.33,  p.  41;  IV. 9,  p.  110. 1  ricchi  "potenti,"  col  farsi  poi  "compratori  de' 
debiti  del  Comune"  (II. 6,  p.  27),  venivano  anche  maggiormente  a  tiranneggiare 
gli  indifesi  debitori. 

4  E  quel  che  il  Cavalcanti  stesso  sostanzialmente  dichiara  alle  autorità  del  Catasto, 
nel  1427  e  nel  1446  (cfr.  Grendler,  pp.  15  e  16,  n.  4). 

5  II  Cavalcanti  scrisse  le  Istorie  in  carcere.  Il  6  ottobre  1434,  giorno  in  cui  Cosimo 
rientrò  a  Firenze,  può  essere  considerato  il  terminus  post  quem  dell'intera  opera. 
D'altra  parte,  I'll  febbraio  1435,  data  di  morte  della  regina  di  Napoli  Giovanna  II 
d'Angiò-Durazzo,  cui  l'autore  allude  (cfr.  V.6,  p.  147),  potrebbe  a  sua  volta 
essere  il  terminus  post  quem,  se  non  di  tutta  l'opera,  almeno  dei  capitoli  che 
seguono  il  quinto  del  sesto  libro;  sempre  che,  naturalmente,  tale  data  non  sia 
stata  aggiunta  in  seguito. 

6  Un'edizione  incompleta  della  Seconda  storia  fu  pubblicata  a  cura  di  F.  Polidori 
nel  1839:  G.  Cavalcanti,  Istorie  fiorentine  (Firenze,  1839),  II,  153-308.  Cfr.  Gren- 
dler, pp.  16  e  n.  3,  26-27,  45  e  n.  1, 88,  92  e  n.  3. 

7  Oltre  ai  due  esempi  riportati  nel  testo  (secondo  e  terzo  brano)  riferentisi 
rispettivamente  all'assedio  di  Brescia  (1426)  e  alla  battaglia  di  Maclodio  (12 
ottobre  1427),  cfr.  anche  IV.  11,  pp.  114,  115  (battaglia  di  Ottolingo:  1427);  14,  pp. 
122,  123,  124  (battaglia  alla  Casa  del  Secco:  1427);  15,  pp.  125-26  (battaglia  dei 
galeoni  sul  Po:  1427). 

8  Per  altri  esempi  di  ricercatezza  di  stile,  cfr.  VI.22,  p.  183;  24,  pp.  184-86;  25,  pp. 
186-87;  31,  p.  192;  32,  pp.  193-94;  33,  p.  194. 

9  II  Cavalcanti,  pur  non  ignorando  del  tutto  i  modelli  storiografici  antichi  e  coevi, 
percorre  poi  un  cammino  ben  diverso  da  quello  seguito  da  Leonardo  Bruni.  Egli 
considera  le  proprie  Istorie  "una  inculta  operetta,"  a  paragone  delle  "massime 
opere  scritte  con  ornato  stile"  (VII. 42,  p.  245);  ritiene  d'altra  parte  che  uno  stile 
dimesso  e  parco  di  parole  presti  maggior  fede  ai  fatti  narrati:  "lo  scrivere  la 
verità,  con  quanto  più  rozzo  stile  si  porge,  tanto  è  più  degno  di  fede"  (IV. 2,  p. 
95);  "perché  sempre  dov'è  abbondanza  di  parole,  vi  si  giudica  carestia  di  verità" 
(X.5,  p.  300).  Le  Historiae  del  Bruni  rientrerebbero,  per  il  Cavalcanti,  nella 
categoria  delle  "massime"  opere,  "scritte  con  stile  ornato"  [cfr.  Istorie  fiorentine 
(ed.  Di  Pino,  1944),  XIII. 12,  p.  384  e  Seconda  storia,  in  Istorie  fiorentine  (ed. 
Polidori,  1838-39),  II,  p.  215]. 

10  Sulla  diuturnità,  ad  esempio,  delle  repubbliche  e  la  brevità  dei  principati,  cfr. 
III.25,  p.  81;  IV. 10,  p.  Ili;  XII. 1,  p.  351.  Sulla  stabilità  e  quiete  interne  a  Firenze, 
direttamente  legate  ai  pericoli  esterni,  cfr.  LIO,  p.  14;  IX.28,  p.  293;  X.5,  p.  301. 
Della  plebe  il  Cavalcanti  dice  a  un  certo  punto:  "Per  certo  chi  si  fonda  in  su  la 
plebe,  fa  fondamento  in  sul  letame"  (IX.5,  p.  268). 
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1 1  11.21,  p.  39;  "pascetevi  di  queste  misere  carni"  (cfr.  /m/.XXIII.63);  corsivo  mio;  11.22, 
p.  40;  "col  biasimo  ...  in  che  erano  condotti"  (cfr.  Itif.  V.57);  11.33,  p.  41 
(citazione  di  Inf.  XXXI.  4-6);  IV. 7,  p.  104:  "anella  senza  gemme"  (cfr.  Purg. 
XXIII.31);  IV. 17,  p.  133:  "le  cannucce  e  il  brago"  (cfr.  Purg.  V.82);  XI.  1,  p.  335 
(citazione  di /«/.  IX.  97-99). 

12  Cfr.  SMpran.9. 

13  Per  quanto  riguarda  la  selettività  e  brevità,  oltre  il  brano  riportato  (VIII.7,  p 
260),  cfr.  anche  II. 9,  p.  30;  V.l,  p.  139;  IX. 8,  p.  272;  18,  p.  283. 

14  Per  quanto  concerne  le  fonti  orali,  oltre  i  brani  riportati  (VI. 15,  p.  174;  VII. 17,  p 
216;  VII.27,  p.  229),  cfr.  anche  III.20,  p.  75;  VI. 16,  p.  175;  VII.41,  pp.  244-45. 

15  Cfr.  VI.25,  pp.  186-87;  XII. 12,  p.  361;  14,  pp.  363-64. 

16  Per  Piero  d'Adovardo  degli  Agli,  cfr.  XIII. 4,  p.  370;  per  Francesco  Mannelli,  cfr 
III.l,  pp.  45-46;  per  i  soprusi  subiti  dai  Frescobaldi  e  dai  Mannelli,  cfr.  IV. 9,  p. 
110, 

17  Vi  è  poi  un'altra  contrapposizione,  quella  tra  "gentili"  e  "villani,"  cioè  tra 
persone  di  nobile  origine  e  parvenus  (o  "veniticci"):  cfr.  III. 2,  pp.  48-53;  28,  p.  86 
VII.21,  pp.  221-22. 

18  Per  i  "dolci  campioni,"  cfr.  V.6,  pp.  147-48.  Per  un  paragone  tra  la  nuova  e  h 
vecchia  generazione,  a  vantaggio  di  quest'ultima,  cfr.  II. 5,  p.  25;  6,  p.  27.  Per  R 
Gianfigliazzi,  cfr.  11.22,  p.  40;  XIV. 14,  p.  400.  Per  T.  Frescobaldi,  cfr.  IV. 2,  pp.  95 
96;  4,  pp.  98-99.  Per  M.  degli  Albizzi,  cfr.  VII.8,  p.  206;  IX. 2,  pp.  264-65.  Per 
Giovanni  di  Bicci  de'  Medici,  cfr.,  in  particolare,  III. 3,  p.  54  (giudizio  datone  da 
Niccolò  da  lizzano);  V.  3,  pp.  141-42  (sul  letto  di  morte;  discorso  ai  figli:  vie 
pubbliche  e  vie  private);  V.4,  pp.  143-44  (panegirico  di  N.  da  Lizzano);  V.5,  pp. 
144-45  (panegirico  di  G.  Cavalcanti);  V.6,  p.  148  (Giovanni,  re  dei  mercanti  e 
nutritore  del  popolo). 

19  Cfr.  IV.2,  p.  96;  V.3,  p.  142;  VII.25,  p.  227. 

20  Cfr.  III.27,  p.  85;  VII.27,  p.  229;  XIII.4,  p.  370;  10,  p.  381. 

21  II  Cavalcanti  era  stato  capitano  di  parte  guelfa  nel  1422:  cfr.  1.7,  p.  10. 

22  "  .  .  .io  il  vidi  .  .  .  iovidi"(IV.9,  p.  110);"Iovidiunode'Bombeni  .  .  ."(VII. 3, 
p.201). 

23  "Credetemi,  credetemi,  o  lettori  .  .  ."  (VI. 2,  p.  160);  "Credetemi,  credetemi,  o 
mortali    .  .  ."  (X.8,  p.  304). 

24  Per  la  funzione  "ideale"  delle  istorie,  cfr.  I.l,  p.  4  e  XIV.  7,  p.  394.  Per  il  disegno 
divino,  entro  cui  l'uomo  opera,  cfr.IX.12,  p.  280;  X.8,  p.  304;  XIV.35,  p.  413. 

25  Cfr.  riferimenti  dati  nella  nota  precedente;  cfr.  anche,  a  proposito  dell'uomo 
artefice  della  propria  fortuna,  III.2,  p.  53;  VI.l,  p.  159  e  VII. 11,  p.  210;  e,  per 
quanto  riguarda  il  saper  cogliere  l'occasione,  III.2,  p.  52,  VII. 16,  pp.  215-16  e 
VII.21,p.220. 


La  Traduction  Tudor  de 
VHypnérotomachie  de  Francesco 
Colonna 


Donald  Beecher 

L' Hypnérotomachie  de  Francesco  Colonna  est  un  livre  rare,  voire 
exceptionnel  que  peu  de  lecteurs  ont  dû  lire  au  cours  des  siècles; 
pourtant,  il  n'a  pas  cessé  d'éveiller  l'intérêt  des  savants  et  des 
bibliophiles  dès  sa  parution  chez  Aldus  en  1499  à  Venise.  Nul 
doute  que  ce  sont  les  magnifiques  gravures  qui  ont  tenté  les 
historiens  d'art,  où  ils  ont  pu  y  reconnaître  les  origines  de  mainte 
trouvaille  architecturale  de  la  Renaissance  italienne  et  française.' 
Mais  peu  nombreux  furent  ceux  qui  abordèrent  ie  texte.  Claudius 
Popelin,  qui  au  dix-neuvième  siècle  a  consacré  beaucoup  d'atten- 
tion à  ce  volume,  déclare  que  "lire  cet  ouvrage  dans  le  texte 
original  si  incorrect,  si  hérissé  d'abréviations,  écrit  dans  une 
langue  si  abstruse,  c'est  courir  une  rude  aventure,  même  pour  un 
Italien,  fût-il  lettré."  Il  ne  manifesta  guère  plus  d'enthousiasme 
pour  la  traduction  française  du  seizième  siècle,  qu'il  jugea  "un 
travail  rebutant."^  Si  Karl  Jung  peut  parler  au  nom  des  lecteurs  du 
vingtième  siècle,  on  n'entrevoit  guère  la  possibilité  que  l'Hypnéro- 
tomachie  devienne  un  best-seller  à  notre  époque.  "I  set  about  reading 
the  book,"  dit-il,  "but  came  to  grief  in  the  mazes  of  its  architectural 
fantasies,  which  no  human  being  can  enjoy  today.'"  Jacob  Burck- 
hardt ne  lui  a  consacré  qu'une  seule  note  en  bas  de  page,  dans  son 
étude  monumentale  sur  la  Renaissance  italienne.  Des  obstacles 
infranchissables  d'ordre  stylistique  aussi  bien  que  culturel  se 
dressent  devant  le  lecteur  non  initié.  Cependant,  l'Hypnérolomachie 
a  fort  bien  résisté  à  l'épreuve  du  temps,  puisqu'en  dépit  de  toute  la 
mauvaise  presse  qu'on  lui  a  faite,  elle  fut  rééditée  régulièrement  en 
Italie  au  seizième  siècle,  traduite  maintes  fois  en  français  depuis  la 
version  de  Jean  Martin  en  1546,  et  traduite  une  fois  en  anglais  en 
1592  par  un  "R.D."  (dont  l'identité  ne  nous  est  pas  connue  avec 
certitude). 

Il  est  malaisé  d'identifier,  voire  de  classer  le  discours  de  Colonna, 
car  dans  le  contexte  culturel  italien  il  représente  un  genre  original. 
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Il  est  fondé  sur  les  rêves  d'amour  médiévaux  pleins  d'errances  et  de 
rencontres  allégoriques,  de  la  quête  d'une  amante  absente,  de 
quiproquos,  de  tentations  constantes  du  héros,  mélangés  au  por- 
trait d'une  dame  rayonnante  de  beauté  à  la  peau  blanche  et  aux 
cheveux  d'or.  L'affabulation  débouche  sur  un  mariage  mystique  et 
la  disparition  de  la  Dame,  sans  que  le  rêveur  puisse  assouvir  ses 
brûlants  désirs.  Pourtant,  l'histoire  se  déroule  dans  un  paysage 
mystique  et  toujours  plus  vaste,  non  point  composé  de  châteaux  et 
de  jardins  médiévaux,  mais  surtout  de  monuments  d'un  romantis- 
me idéalisé.  Les  personnages  médiévaux  cèdent  la  place  aux 
déesses  et  aux  dieux  romains  entourés  de  rites  et  objets  d'apothéo- 
ses dans  l'antiquité.  L'aspect  le  plus  mystérieux  de  cette  "synthèse" 
réside  dans  les  descriptions  enthousiastes  de  dômes  et  de  lanter- 
nes, de  tombes  et  d'épitaphes,  de  temples,  de  fontaines,  de  statues 
et  d'une  pléthore  de  reliefs  antiques.  Poliphilo,  le  promeneur 
solitaire,  est  un  visionnaire  qui  revêt  les  objets  réels  de  toute  la 
splendeur  de  son  imagination.  Les  digressions  encyclopédiques 
surchargent  la  trame  de  la  narration.  Telle  est,  en  gros,  l'allure  de 
l'oeuvre  curieuse  de  Colonna. 

La  tentation  est  forte  de  conclure  de  tout  cela  que  VHypnérotoma- 
chie  ne  porte  ni  sur  l'amour,  ni  sur  l'architecture,  mais  bien  sur  le 
goût,  le  sublime  et  les  raffinements  langagiers  que  nécessite  leur 
expression,  car  l'ouvrage  est  un  tour  de  force  verbal.  Le  traducteur 
ne  peut  guère  rencontrer  de  tâche  plus  redoutable  que  celle  de  lui 
donner  une  forme  dans  sa  propre  langue.  L'intérêt  du  livre  découle 
de  la  manière  éclectique  de  Colonna  d'aborder  le  beau.  Intérêts 
humanistes,  désirs  amoureux  inassouvis  et  rêves  erotiques  d'un 
moine  dominicain,  trop  tôt  retiré  du  monde,  créent  une  synthèse 
confuse,  bien  que  brillante.  De  longues  années  de  lecture  devaient 
précéder  la  rédaction  de  ce  livre,  lectures  qui  comprenaient 
presque  certainement  Pline  et  Salluste,  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose, 
beaucoup  de  Boccace,  en  particulier,  Fiammetta,  Ameto  et  Filocolo, 
Dante  et  Pétrarque,  que  l'auteur  associait  à  ses  connaissances  sur  la 
peinture  vénitienne,  et  auxquelles  il  mêlait  du  Vitruve  et  peut-être 
de  l'Alberti.  Le  traducteur  de  l'époque  des  Tudor  ne  devait  pas 
connaître  la  moitié  de  cette  richesse  de  sources  d'où  l'oeuvre  avait 
jailli  et  pourtant,  c'est  cet  ouvrage  si  original,  si  personnel  et  si 
érudit  qu'il  choisit  de  traduire. 

Les  originaux  de  la  traduction  élisabéthaine  sont  devenus  très 
rares.  Ils  étaient  déjà  rarissimes,  lorsque  Andrew  Lang  fit  l'acquisi- 
tion d'un  exemplaire  chez  un  bouquiniste  de  Londres,  et  l'échan- 
gea contre  un  roman  quelconque,  bon  marché,  après  l'avoir 
feuilleté,  et  lui  avoir  trouvé  quelques  imperfections.  Il  rend 
compte  de  cette  bévue  et  de  son  irritation  dans  la  Préface  de 
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l'édition  en  fac-similé  qu'il  a  publiée  en  1890.  Il  y  a  dans  cette 
préface  pleine  d'esprit,  des  commentaires  très  peu  élogieux  sur  le 
contenu  de  l'original  et  sur  la  qualité  de  la  traduction.  "It  would 
not  turn  to  the  credit  of  human  taste,  had  a  work  in  which  the 
wrong  kind  of  learning  is  the  inspiration,  proved  popular  at  any 
time.  And  at  no  time  was  the  Hypnerotomachia  popular."''  Voilà  qui 
ne  rend  guère  hommage  à  R.D.  d'avoir  choisi  une  telle  oeuvre 
d'érudition  exacerbée,  d'imagination  monacale  et  de  verbosa  exotica, 
qu'il  avait  dédiée  néanmoins  à  la  mémoire  des  "thrise  honourable  and 
ever  lyving  vertues  of  Syr  Phillip  Sydney  Knight  et  au  Right  Honourable 
Robert  Deuorax,  Earle  of  Essex  and  Ewe..." '^  dont  il  sollicitait  la  haute 
protection. 

Ceci  dit,  on  peut  se  demander  ce  que  cherchait  R.D.,  traducteur 
élisabéthain,  dans  ce  roman  de  chevalerie  habillé  de  fantaisie 
architecturale,  dans  cette  oeuvre  que  l'on  suppose  dépourvue 
d'intérêt  et  de  mordant.  En  d'autres  termes,  puisque  la  traduction 
est  selon  Lang  "ignorante  et  inintelligible,"  que  rarement  elle 
"erre  jusqu'à  faire  sens"  (p.  vii),  qu'y  avait-il,  dans  l'univers  du 
Quattrocento  de  Colonna,  qui  invitait  à  la  traduction,  mais  qui, 
selon  toute  apparence,  était  un  défi  pour  R.D.,  (en  qui  on  voit 
parfois  Sir  Robert  Dallington,  traducteur  compétent  des  récits  de 
Bonaventure  Des  Périers,  et  des  Ricordi  de  Guicciardini  et,  à  qui  on 
doity4  View  of  France  (1606))  ?'■  Et  comment  expliquer  que  l'oeuvre 
n'ait  suscité  aucun  intérêt  —  à  ce  que  je  sache  —  chez  les  lecteurs 
de  l'époque  tudor,  qui  par  ailleurs,  consommaient  avidement 
presque  tout  ce  qui  était  italien?  Telles  sont  les  questions  capitales 
qui  permettent  de  formuler  deux  hypothèses  quant  à  l'insuccès 
anglais  de  l'ouvrage  en  Angleterre:  celle  de  l'incompétence  du 
traducteur  d'abord,  inapte  à  saisir  la  langue  et  la  passion  visionnai- 
re de  l'original,  puis  celle  des  limites  intellectuelles  des  milieux 
anglais,  incapables  d'assimiler  l'expérience  de  la  Renaissance 
italienne  telle  que  Colonna  la  vécut.  On  peut  supposer  qu'un 
traducteur  choisit  des  oeuvres  auxquelles  il  attribue  un  mérite 
intrinsèque,  susceptibles  d'attirer  les  lecteurs.  Tout  écart  avec  cet 
énoncé  mérite  un  examen  qui  permettra  de  mettre  en  relief  les 
goûts  et  les  talents  de  l'écrivain,  comme  de  son  auditoire.  Une 
évaluation  de  la  sorte  comporte  toujours  deux  tranchants.  Or,  on  a 
attaqué  R.D.  pour  son  incompétence  de  traducteur  et  pour  s'être 
comporté  en  Elisabéthain  attiré  par  un  livre  rempli  d'une  érudition 
de  mauvais  aloi  à  laquelle  il  ne  parvint  pas  à  donner  un  sens.  Mais, 
d'un  autre  côté,  un  approfondissement  de  cette  érudition  révèle 
des  aspects  de  la  Renaissance  italienne  sans  équivalents  dans 
l'expérience  anglaise,  car  l'oeuvre  s'inspirait  d'une  éthique  étran- 
gère aux  Tudors  à  telle  point  que  jamais  elle  n'eût  pu  être  rendue 
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dans  leur  langue  d'une  manière  intelligible.  En  ce  sens,  le  sort 
d'une  traduction  en  dit  long  sur  une  époque,  voire  même  sur  une 
nation.  Le  traducteur  est  un  missionnaire,  qui,  grâce  à  ses  talents 
littéraires,  ou  peut-être  malgré  ceux-ci,  risque  de  ne  pas  convaincre 
ses  lecteurs  de  l'importance  d'une  oeuvre.  Il  faut  mesurer  "l'échec" 
de  l'oeuvre  sur  les  deux  fronts. 

On  peut  se  faire  une  meilleure  idée  de  toute  la  question,  depuis 
que  des  spécialistes  contemporains  ont  étudié  la  totalité  de  l'oeu- 
vre de  Colonna.  Francis  Yates  a  pensé  qu'il  s'agissait  d'un  outil 
mnémotechnique  "gone  out  of  control  into  wild  imaginative 
indulgence.'"  Ce  qui  paraissait  une  ébauche  narrative  seulement,  a 
été  caractérisé  par  Madame  Fierz-David  comme  une  intrigue 
rigoureusement  construite  qui,  grâce  à  une  série  de  rencontres 
importantes  dans  le  cadre  de  rites  purificateurs,  aboutit  au  salut  et  à 
l'union  avec  la  beauté  absolue  dans  une  union  mystique."  Karl  Jung 
a  donné  son  aval  à  ces  découvertes.  Il  a,  par  la  suite,  placé 
l'Hypnérotomachie  avec  cinq  ou  six  autres  oeuvres,  dont  la  deuxième 
partie  de  Faust,  la  Divine  Comédie  de  Dante,  les  écrits  mystiques  de 
Blake  et  le  Pasteur  d'Hermas,  sur  une  liste  de  ce  qu'il  considérait 
comme  les  oeuvres  visionnaires  les  plus  authentiquement  psycho- 
logiques, c'est-à-dire,  pour  lui,  les  plus  importantes  dans  la  littéra- 
ture occidentale.*  Nous  voici  désormais  aux  prises  avec  des  juge- 
ments diamétralement  opposés  sur  l'oeuvre.  On  ne  pourrait  certes 
attendre  des  Elisabéthains  une  lecture  dans  la  perspective  du 
vingtième  siècle,  mais  il  faut  dire  que  dès  1600,  plusieurs  des 
mystères  de  l'oeuvre  avaient  déjà  été  élucidés  en  France.  Béroalde 
de  Verville,  dans  son  recueil  stégonographique,  a  décrypté  les  formu- 
les alchimiques  utilisées  par  Colonna  comme  étant  un  dénomina- 
teur commun  entre  son  univers  de  ruines  et  son  univers  amou- 
reux.^ Béroalde  savait  déjà  qu'il  s'agissait  d'un  traité  de  philosophie 
fondé  sur  l'occulte  et  traitant  du  psychisme  du  protagoniste  et  il 
railla,  en  passant,  les  méprises  courantes  qui  voyaient  dans  l'oeu- 
vre soit  un  roman  de  chevalerie,  soit  un  traité  d'architecture.'"  Il  est 
significatif  que  les  lecteurs  de  l'époque  des  Tudors  n'aient  guère 
été  préparés  à  déchiffrer  l'ouvrage  de  la  même  façon,  ni  non  plus 
comme  une  critique  gigantesque  de  l'expérience  du  quinzième 
siècle  italien,  ce  qu'il  est  en  réalité.  Ils  ne  saisissaient  pas  les 
allusions  allant  de  Dante  et  de  son  univers  allégorique,  jusqu'à  la 
crise  humaniste,  laquelle,  à  son  tour,  conduisit  au  subjectivisme  du 
seizième  siècle."  Mais  je  reviendrai  plus  loin  sur  des  problèmes 
culturels  plus  vastes,  après  avoir  parlé  des  problèmes  de  traduction 
et  des  efforts  de  R.D.  comme  propagateur  des  oeuvres  de  Colonna 
en  Angleterre. 

La  traduction  était  alors  un  geste  d'appropriation  à  partir  de 
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cultures  autres,  et  de  la  sorte  un  geste  d'auto-identification  en 
situation  de  contact  avec  l'étranger.  Les  lettrés  de  l'époque  travail- 
laient pour  enrichir  l'expérience  nationale,  enseigner  les  leçons  de 
l'Antiquité  et  pour  acquérir  de  nouvelles  connaissances.  Mais  la 
traduction  signifiait  également  un  geste  patriotique,  un  geste  de 
conquête  littéraire  qu'on  pouvait  dédier  à  de  nobles  regards 
comme  on  dédiait  le  butin  capturé  sur  les  côtes  d'Espagne.  C'était 
une  façon  d'annihiler  la  menace  que  faisait  peser  l'hégémonie 
culturelle  italienne  et  française  sur  ce  jeune  pays  où  la  Renaissance 
fut  tardive. 

Etroitement  lié  à  ceci,  on  constate  un  effort  délibéré  des  traduc- 
teurs de  l'époque  pour  faire  de  la  langue  anglaise  un  instrument 
poétique  aussi  riche  que  les  autres.  Des  mots  nouveaux  se  formè- 
rent grâce  au  contact  établi  avec  les  écrivains  du  Continent  pour 
une  bonne  partie.  Ne  fût-ce  que  pour  cette  raison.  Colonna  pouvait 
intriguer  un  traducteur  car  il  était  lui-même  créateur  de  mots.  Plus 
à  l'aise  en  latin  médiéval  qu'en  son  propre  idiome,  il  écrivit 
néanmoins  son  oeuvre  dans  un  dialecte  italien  truffé  de  termes 
latins  et  grecs  naturalisés,  d'innovations  et  de  néologismes  de 
toutes  sortes.  Nul  doute  que  le  style  de  Colonna  influença  beau- 
coup le  vocabulaire  torturé  de  R.D.  qui  abonde  en  termes  inventés 
de  toute  pièce  dans  cette  traduction  intitulée:  The  Strife  of  Love  in  a 
Dreame.  Si  R.D.  avait  pris  la  place  de  Marston  dans  The  Poetaster,  il 
aurait  été  sévèrement  gourmande  pour  des  inventions  telles  que: 
inglomerated  and  winding  heape,  writhin  trachils  and  denticles,  inleptur- 
gie  and  brief  demonstration,  interstitious  aspect,  inclanstrede  and  compas- 
sede  about,  plemrnyrules,  (qui  semble  désigner  des  créatures  mi- 
homme,  mi-femme),  gracilament,  mustulent,  hir  starrie  forehead  pam- 
pynulated  with  threads  of  gold,  et  pour  Cupidon  porteur  de  feu: 
flamigerous  son,  ainsi  que  pour  moult  autres  rejetons  de  son  imagi- 
nation lexicographique.  Sa  méthode  consistait  souvent  à  faire 
suivre  un  terme  difficile  d'un  autre  plus  simple,  pour  rendre  le 
même  concept.  La  force  d'attraction  terminologique  fut  forte.  R.D. 
se  prenait  —  sans  doute  —  pour  un  fin  lettré.  Heureusement 
l'histoire  en  plongeant  sa  traduction  dans  l'oubli,  devait  rendre  un 
service  signalé  à  la  langue  anglaise. 

Le  pédantisme  de  R.D.  peut  bien  expliquer,  aussi,  l'espèce 
d'hommage  par  association  qu'il  adressa  au  Comte  d'Essex.  L'une 
des  formes  les  plus  habiles  de  la  flatterie  consiste  à  associer  le  nom 
d'un  homme  à  un  ouvrage  de  profond  savoir  et  de  style  recherché. 
La  dédicace  suppose  que  le  protecteur  le  trouvera  à  son  goût:  ainsi 
le  livre  deviendra  un  témoignage  de  ses  talents.  Mais  l'astuce  ne 
devait  pas  toujours  réussir.  Un  tel  procédé  risquait  de  provoquer 
un  sentiment  d'infériorité  chez  son  protecteur  qui  ne  se  sentirait 
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pas  nécessairement  à  la  hauteur  des  jeux  lettrés  subtils  et  ne  se 
prendrait  pas  pour  un  lecteur  d'élite.  (Il  est  plus  que  probable 
qu'Essex  n'eut  pris  aucune  connaissance  de  ce  livre).  Pour  ce  qui  est 
d'atteindre  à  la  gloire,  traduire  Colonna  était  une  façon  plutôt 
puérile,  car  R.D.  prétendait  ne  vouloir  que  passer  le  temps,  afin 
d'échapper  à  ses  "deeper  studies,"  et  offrir  au  comte  un  "divertisse- 
ment" destiné  à  ses  moments  de  loisir.'-  Voilà  une  espèce  particu- 
lière d'affectation  académique,  cette  présentation  d'un  travail  ardu 
de  traduction  comme  s'il  s'était  agi  du  produit  d'un  moment 
d'oisiveté.  La  fausse  modestie  est  une  très  vieille  forme  de  morgue. 

R.D.  ne  semble  avoir  eu  aucune  théorie  particulière  de  la 
traduction.  Il  n'en  existait  d'ailleurs  aucune  en  Angleterre  avant 
les  préfaces  de  Chapman,  si  l'on  en  croit  T.B.  Steiner."  La  traduc- 
tion était  issue  des  travaux  de  collégiens,  et  on  peut  en  voir  un 
modèle  dans  The  Scliolemaster  d'Ascham.  C'est  en  traduisant  du 
latin  que  l'élève  apprenait  la  grammaire  et  la  rhétorique,  "l'ordre 
dans  la  disposition,  comme  la  rigueur  dans  renonciation"  qui 
mène  à  l'éloquence,  "à  toute  compréhension  juste  et  au  bon 
jugement,  tant  dans  l'écriture  que  dans  la  parole."'*  On  insistait 
beaucoup  sur  la  traduction  en  tant  que  moyen  pédagogique;  on 
parlait  peu  de  la  fidélité  aux  véritables  intentions  de  l'auteur,  et 
ritnitatio  d'Ascham,  permettait  au  traducteur  de  créer,  comme  s'il 
était  un  auteur  original,  dans  son  style,  et  suivant  sa  pensée  propre, 
ce  qui  laissait  place  à  l'interprétation  et  à  une  bonne  part  d'origina- 
lité. La  plupart  des  oeuvres  y  compris  Ovide  de  Golding,  sont  nées 
de  préoccupations  didactiques.  L'auteur,  qui  nous  intéresse  ici, 
affirme  que  The  Strife  fut  écrit  pour  connaître  l'anatomie  de  "la 
vanité  de  cette  vie  et  l'incertitude  de  ses  délices.""  Nul  doute  que  la 
plupart  des  traductions  tudors  étaient  un  prolongement  de  ces 
exercices  scolaires,  exercices  de  vocabulaire,  de  grammaire  et  de 
rhétorique  d'une  part,  ainsi  que  de  "compréhension  juste"  d'autre 
part.  La  traduction  faisait  partie  de  la  tradition  humaniste,  alourdie 
d'éloquence  et  d"'interprétation  textuelle  et  de  commentaires."'" 
De  tels  ouvrages,  issus  de  "méthodes''  instinctives,  pouvaient  être 
produits  par  des  gratte-papier  verbeux  qui  n'avaient  rien  à  dire. 
Mais  si  l'on  reconnaît  l'importance  des  travaux  de  North,  de  Hoby 
ou  de  Golding,  on  doit  avouer  que  le  système  tudor,  fondé  pour 
l'essentiel  sur  l'oreille,  le  style  personnel  et  des  jugements  intuitifs, 
pouvait  produire  d'excellentes  oeuvres. 

Il  est  malaisé  d'évaluer  The  Strife  en  tant  que  traduction,  étant 
donné  le  style  de  Colonna,  les  présuppositions  de  l'époque  tudor 
en  matière  de  rhétorique  et  de  stylistique,  ainsi  que  les  motivations 
personnelles  de  R.D.  au  moment  où  il  entreprit  son  travail.  Certes, 
on  sait  que  The  Strife  s'écarte  beaucoup  du  sens  littéral  à  maintes 
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occasions  et  que  cela  provient  de  l'incapacité  du  traducteur  à 
comprendre  ce  que  disait  l'original.  Il  n'a  pas  réfléchi  sur  l'esprit 
dans  lequel  l'auteur  conçut  son  oeuvre,  encore  moins  sur  le  style 
adéquat  qui  lui  correspondrait.''  L'original  avait  été  écrit  sur  un 
mode  elliptique  et  bizarre  qui  empêchait  ce  genre  de  contact  entre 
l'écrivain  et  son  traducteur.  Jean  Martin,  traducteur  beaucoup  plus 
consciencieux,  s'est  excusé  auprès  de  ses  lecteurs  en  expliquant 
qu'il  avait  dû  tirer  son  texte  "d'un  langage  Italien  meslé  de  Grec  et 
de  Latin,  si  confusément  mis  ensemble,  que  les  Italiens  mesmes, 
s'ils  ne  sont  plus  que  moyennement  doctes,  n'en  peuvent  tirer 
construction;  et  encore  a  tant  faict,  que  d'une  prolixité  plus  que 
Asiatique,  il  l'a  réduit  à  une  brièveté  Française,  que  contentera 
beaucoup  de  gens."'*  L'obscurité  de  l'original  détermina  sa  métho- 
de de  traduction,  qui  consistait  à  simplifier  et  à  élaguer  ainsi  qu'à 
introduire  des  paraphrases,  car  il  ne  se  sentait  pas  obligé  de  suivre 
un  original  aussi  corrompu.  Le  traducteur  anglais  ne  fait  pas 
preuve  d'une  aussi  grande  érudition,  devinant  plus  ou  moins 
justement  pour  suppléer  aux  défauts  de  sa  compréhension;  il  se 
servait  de  son  intelligence  naturelle  pour  saisir  les  indices  qu'il 
pouvait.  Or,  cette  attitude  n'est  pas  nécessairement  justifiable  car  il 
aurait  pu  recourir  à  d'autres,  avant  tout  pour  le  style.  Or  ce  n'est 
point  là  une  justification  absolue,  car  il  restait  à  R.D.  bien  des  choix 
possibles  dans  son  traitement  de  l'original,  surtout  en  matière  de 
style. 

Le  style  de  R.D.,  bien  que  surchargé,  reflète  le  goût  de  son 
époque  pour  la  profusion  et  pour  les  procédés  de  rhétorique,  qu'on 
peut  trouver  dans  maintes  romances  pastorales  de  l'époque,  ce  qui 
explique  peut-être  qu'il  prend  quelques  libertés  avec  le  sens. 
Colonna  reprend  de  Pline  (XI,30)  l'histoire  des  fourmis  si  patientes 
que  leur  application  à  ramasser  et  à  rapporter  de  la  nourriture, 
creuse  avec  les  années  des  sillons  dans  la  dure  surface  des  roches. 
R.D.  a  rendu  la  tendance  rhétorique  du  passa£;e,  mais  la  précision 
de  l'exemple  de  Pline  lui  échappait.  Chez  lui  l'image  de  la  patience 
se  dessine  comme  suit:  "The  small  ant  by  long  trauell  laieth  vp  hir 
winter  foode  in  the  hard  tree"  (p.  247).  Le  traducteur  français,  lui, 
avait  bien  trouvé:  "Que  la  fourmi,  si  petite  qu'elle  est,  imprime  sa 
trace  dans  le  dur  rocher  à  force  d'y  passer  en  portant  son  grain."" 
Mais  la  version  anglaise  à  subi  l'influence  du  procédé  à  la  Lyly  qui 
consiste  à  construire  les  correspondances  et  les  exemples  en 
locutions  équilibrées  (isocolon)  avec  allitérations  internes.  Le 
passage  se  lit  ainsi: 

Time  causeth  the  fierce  lions  to  be  tame,  and  whatsoeuer  furious  beast: 
the  small  ant  by  long  trauell  laieth  vp  hir  winter  foode  in  the  hard  tree, 
and  shall  not  a  diuine  shape  lying  hid  in  a  humane  bodie  take  the 
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impression  of  feruent  loue,  and  then  holding  the  same,  shake  off  all 
annoyous  and  vexing  passions,  hoping  to  enioy  amorous  fruits,  desired 
effects,  and  triumphing  agonismes.  (pp.  247-8). 


Dans  quelle  mesure  cela  est-il  dû  simplement  à  l'incompréhension 
de  R.D.,  ou  bien  au  désir  de  satisfaire  son  instinct  euphuiste?  Je  me 
risquerai  à  dire  que  l'oreille  Tudor  se  montrait  prête  à  sacrifier  le 
sens  à  la  sonorité,  permettant  ici  à  R.D.  d'associer  time  et  tame,  fierce 
lions  et  furious  beast,  trauell  et  tree,  ainsi  que  les  couplets  adjectif-nom 
antithétiques  diuine  shape,  humane  bodie,  visant  tous  le  sommet 
syntactique  par  l'accumulation  des  amorous  fruits,  desired  effects  et 
triumphing  agonismes.  Notre  déplaisir  pourrait  se  manifester  à 
propos  de  la  traduction,  mais  de  fait  nous  visons  l'Euphuisme,  ce 
style  qui  était  devenu  propre  aux  récits  d'errance  et  aux  romans  de 
chevalerie.  On  ne  peut  excuser  de  la  sorte  toute  sa  verbosité  ni  son 
imprécision,  mais  nul  doute  que  ces  conventions  élisabéthaines 
ont  dicté  à  R.D.  un  style  jugé  approprié  à  ce  genre  de  texte. 

On  ne  saura  jamais  exactement  les  raisons  qui  attiraient  le 
traducteur  élisabéthain  vers  cet  univers  clos  des  emblèmes,  ruines 
et  mystères.  Il  suffit  peut-être  d'évoquer  sa  volonté  de  conquérant 
intellectuel,  qui  veut  faire  bénéficier  son  pays  natal  de  tout  bien, 
quelqu'excentrique  qu'il  soit.  On  peut  aussi  supposer  qu'il  s'agis- 
sait d'un  simple  passe-temps  ou  encore  que  le  traducteur  voulait 
flatter  un  noble  protecteur.  Deux  autres  explications  semblent 
encore  possibles:  que  le  traducteur  se  soit  identifié  dans  une 
certaine  mesure  avec  le  héros  de  l'Hypnér otomachie,  ou  bien  qu'il  ait 
pensé  qu'il  allait  produire  un  texte  dans  la  tradition  du  roman  de 
chevalerie  pouvant  susciter  quelque  intérêt  populaire.  Il  affirme 
dans  la  dédicace,  cependant,  qu'il  n'est  pas  lui-même  amoureux  et 
qu'il  ne  parle  pas  sur  un  mode  indirect  de  ses  propres  passions 
amoureuses,  mais  bien  d'une  autre  espèce  de  mélancolie,  celle  du 
savant  ou  de  l'homme  d'Etat  en  herbe  "for  I  being  restrained  of  my 
liberty  and  helde  in  the  grave  of  obliuion,  where  I  still  as  yet 
remaine;  oppressed  with  melancholie,  and  wearied  with  deeper 
studies,  was  glad  to  beguile  the  time  with  these  conceits."  Le  moral 
de  R.D.  pouvait  être  bas  parce  qu'un  manque  de  reconnaissance  le 
chagrinait,  comme  c'était  souvent  le  cas  chez  des  jeunes  clercs  de 
l'époque  au  penchant  mélancolique,  ou  parce  qu'il  se  trouvait  en 
prison.^"  De  fait,  le  profil  d'un  homme  désespéré  ne  semble 
aucunement  s'accorder  avec  les  passions  évoquées  dans  l'Hypnéro- 
tomachie.  L'homme  angoissé  par  l'obscurité  de  son  nom  peut 
chercher  une  issue  dans  la  traduction.  Sir  John  Harrington,  filleul 
de  la  Reine,  traduisit  en  anglais  l'Orlando  Furioso  de  l'Arioste  dans 
le  but  surtout  de  se  mériter  la  faveur  de  celle-ci,  mais  son  effort  fut 
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en  vain  et  il  tourna  à  la  mélancolie,  écrivant  dans  ses  Brief  Notes  and 
Remembrances  (1594-1603),  "I  have  spent  my  time,  my  fortune,  and 
almost  my  honesty,  to  buy  false  hopes,  false  friends  and  shallow 
praise."^'  Pareilles  plaintes  étaient  très  répandues  à  l'époque.  Le  cas 
de  R.D.  n'est  pas  un  exemple  d'exutoire  psychologique,  au  contrai- 
re: il  s'agit  d'éblouir  au  moyen  d'un  ouvrage  qui  offre  suffisamment 
d'occasion  pour  des  exploits  pédantesques,  de  se  parer  des  plumes 
de  paon  et  de  dérober  le  savoir  d'autrui.  Mais  aucune  équivalence, 
aucun  dénominateur  commun  ne  peut  se  trouver  entre  la  mélanco- 
lie des  lettrés  de  l'époque  tudor  et  les  auteurs  passionnés  de  la 
Renaissance  italienne;  la  mélancolie  du  texte  original  reste  étran- 
gère à  celle  du  traducteur  dont  le  message  est  contenu  dans  l'acte 
même  de  traduire.  Si  mes  soupçons  sur  les  motifs  secrets  de  R.D. 
sont  justes,  cette  traduction  n'est  pas  seulement  mauvaise,  elle  est 
également  peu  honnête.  Colonna  était  devenu  un  simple  objet  de 
manipulation  et  un  prétexte,  d'autant  plus  que  le  style  de  l'auteur 
pouvait  merveilleusement  servir  les  fins  du  traducteur. 

On  peut  cependant  supposer  que  R.D.  a  considéré  son  travail 
comme  une  contribution  à  l'intérêt  persistant  des  Elisabéthains 
pour  le  roman  de  chevalerie,  pour  tout  ce  qui  était  médiéval  et 
allégorique.  Or,  The  Strife  n'est  ni  un  roman  de  chevalerie  populai- 
re, ni  une  parabole  (donc,  une  allégorie  moralisante)  bien  que  son 
lecteur  ait  pu  facilement  le  prendre  pour  l'un  ou  pour  l'autre.  Déjà 
avant  1592,  il  y  avait  un  bon  nombre  d'oeuvres  qui  traitaient 
d'amour  courtois,  de  voyages  exotiques,  de  mélancolie,  oeuvres 
pleines  d'éléments  allégoriques  et  d'allusions  mythologiques  écri- 
tes dans  des  styles  fort  caractéristiques.  Dès  1577  on  vit  paraître  le 
"Golden  Aphroditis"  de  John  Grange,  parsemé  d'allusions  allégo- 
riques le  long  d'une  intrigue  maigre  et  tortueuse,  moralisant  et  ne 
manquant  pas  d'effets  de  style  forcés.  Le  Heptameron  of  Civil 
Discourses  (1582)  de  George  Whetstone  suggère  aussi  certains 
parallèles,  avec  ses  riches  descriptions  d'un  palais  lors  des  fêtes  de 
Noël,  dont  l'intérieur  subjuguait  le  protagoniste,  à  tel  point  qu'il 
faillit  s'évanouir.  Les  merveilles  architecturales  créent  un  état 
d'excitation  passionnel  exceptionnel.  De  fait,  cette  oeuvre  a  subi 
des  influences  italiennes  nombreuses  et,  comme  il  s'agissait  d'un 
ouvrage  reçu,  il  pouvait  préparer  la  réceptivité  des  esprits  dans  le 
contexte  tudor,  pour  un  écrit  tel  que  The  Strife.  Greene  en  imite  le 
style  dans  Ciceronis  Amor  (1588)  et  dans  The  Orpharion  (1589)  où  le 
protagoniste,  tout  comme  Poliphilo,  se  rend  au  temple  de  Vénus, 
sur  Chypre,  sommet  du  Strife.  Dans  The  Orpharion,  le  héros  fait  lui 
aussi  un  long  rêve  de  genre  médiéval  et  il  s'éveille  à  la  fin.  On  y 
trouve  encore  la  longue  quête  de  la  dame  perdue.  Les  deux  écrits 
sont  issus  de  la  même  souche  littéraire,  et  peut-être  mythologique. 
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On  retrouve  l'artifice  stylistique  en  réponse  à  un  raffinement 
psychique  exagéré:  "And  1  finde  that  I  quench  fire  with  Flaxe:  I  vse 
absence,  that  is  Oyle  in  the  flame:  1  frequent  copany,  their  talke  is 
tedious  vnto  mee:  I  seeke  to  be  solitaire,  oh  then  as  in  visions  your 
sweete  selfe  is  present,  as  that  celestiali  obiect  whereon  mine  eye 
coueteth  to  gaze,  and  my  minde  to  meditate." ^H3n  y  retrouve 
également  la  mélancolie  amoureuse,  l'adorateur  esseulé,  les  vi- 
sions, le  feu,  les  épanchements  nocturnes.  Mais  chez  Greene  le 
récit  est  plus  rapide  et  le  style  plus  léger,  moins  grave;  on  y  trouve 
plus  d'humour,  un  meilleur  sens  de  l'intrigue,  plus  d'échanges 
sociaux,  caractères  du  roman  de  chevalerie  de  l'époque  des  Tudors 
en  général.  L'onirisme  de  Greene  inclut  la  société  et  une  certaine 
clarté;  il  ne  se  compare  pas  au  halo  de  mystère  et  de  rites  qu'on 
avait  pu  noter  chez  Colonna.  Dans  un  récit  que  fait  Orphée,  il  y  a 
des  scènes  d'aventures  chevaleresques,  de  pères  ingrats  et  de  filles 
soumises.  Greene  sait  conter  des  histoires  plus  légères  traitant  de 
l'inconstance  des  femmes  et  autres  histoires  de  salon  démodées. 
Aussi,  serait-il  faux  de  ranger  The  Strife  dans  la  même  classe  que  les 
textes  d'un  genre  anglais  déjà  existant  à  l'époque.  Celui-ci  superpo- 
sait un  savoir  antérieur  sur  l'amour,  puisant  aussi  bien  dans 
l'Antiquité  que  dans  le  Moyen-âge  et  la  Renaissance,  mélangeant 
récits  de  voyage  et  de  rêves,  étoffés  de  controverses  ou  de  beaux 
sentiments,  dont  l'unité  tenait  à  une  histoire  aventureuse  de 
chevaliers  errants.  Certes,  tous  ces  éléments  se  retrouvent  chez 
Colonna,  et  feraient  croire  que  les  Anglais  étaient  bien  préparés  à 
l'assimiler.  Mais  il  y  a  bien  d'autres  éléments  importants  chez 
Colonna  qui  manquaient  dans  les  textes  anglais  en  question.  Il 
existe  —  outre  les  obstacles  aux  niveaux  de  sa  langue  et  du  genre, 
que  le  traducteur  R.D.  parvint  si  rarement  à  surmonter  —  une  tout 
autre  dimension  chez  Colonna,  culturelle  cette  fois,  qui  dépasse 
non  seulement  le  talent  d'une  personne,  mais  aussi,  je  soupçonne, 
le  champ  de  la  sensibilité  élisabéthaine.  Ces  problèmes  se  trouvent 
dans  un  rapport  si  étroit  que  quelqu'un  qui  croit  traduire  un  texte 
exotique,  pense  au  même  moment  qu'il  est  au  diapason  d'un  mode 
anglais  bien  établi.  Il  reste  donc  à  déterminer  ces  aspects  du  travail 
dont  la  compréhension  met  à  l'épreuve  non  seulement  les  traduc- 
teurs, mais  aussi  les  sociétés. 

Il  existe  chez  Colonna  un  certain  paganisme  que  R.D.  ne  put 
travestir  ni  escamoter  en  moralisant.  L'érotisme  perce  à  travers 
l'ensemble  de  l'image  que  ce  moine  vénitien  donne  du  monde, 
jusque  dans  sa  manière  de  regarder  une  fontaine  ou  un  jardin.  Il 
s'agit  d'autre  chose  que  de  simples  passages  risqués.  Sans  doute, 
d'aucuns,  parmi  le  auteurs  anglais,  s'écartaient  du  genre  humaniste 
austère,  en  composant  des  divertissements  ovidiens.  Lodge  donna 
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le  ton  en  1589  avec  son  Scilla's  Metamorphosis  qui  ne  se  prétendait 
nullement  moral.  Complainte  amoureuse,  ce  poème  débordait  de 
savoir  païen,  où  manquaient  les  valeurs  chrétiennes  et  où  y 
dominait  une  atmosphère  propice  à  l'expression  d'une  nouvelle 
sensibilité  voluptueuse  et  franchement  hédoniste.  D'autres  réjouis- 
sances païennes  virent  le  jour,  dont  le  Hero  and  Leander  de 
Marlowe.  Et  The  Strife  of  Love  in  a  Dreame  parut  lorsque  la  vogue 
battait  son  plein.  Pourtant  ce  n'est  pas  un  facile  divertissement 
hédoniste.  Peines  et  souffrances,  sentiments,  humeurs,  tout  y  est 
pure  expression  du  moi,  mais  Colonna  cherchait  aussi  les  symboles 
exprimant  le  secret,  le  mystérieux,  l'inéluctable  malaise  psychique 
d'un  être  partagé  contre  lui-même.  On  relève  chez  Colonna  peu  de 
traces  de  l'amour  platonique;  la  recherche  de  la  beauté  idéale 
suppose  la  connaissance,  la  familiarité  sensorielle  et  affective  avec 
l'objet  de  l'expérience  esthétique.  Il  ne  s'agissait  jamais  de  quelque 
chose  à  éviter,  sinon  par  déférence  et  respect  religieux  pour  une 
dame,  incarnation  sacrée  de  toutes  les  impulsions  les  plus  véné- 
rées. Son  engouement  humaniste  pour  les  ruines  et  les  rochers 
d'une  beauté  indescriptible  qu'il  faut  envelopper  de  tendresse, 
s'explique  dans  le  même  sens.  Chapman  représente  —  contre- 
partie —  la  tendance  anglaise  à  intellectualiser  une  passion  de  cette 
sorte,  l'intégrer  dans  un  processus  transcendant  d'une  tout  autre 
espèce,  comme  dans  Ovid's  Banquet  of  Sense  (1595)."  Colonna 
permet  que  l'amour  gourmande,  instruise,  raffine  Poliphilo,  mais 
Polia  ne  devient  pas  une  Corinne  qui  refuserait  les  plaisirs  d'être 
touchée  afin  de  se  vouer  uniquement  à  l'élévation  spirituelle  de 
l'homme.  La  vision  de  Colonna  se  nourrit  d'une  sensibilité  païen- 
ne qui  accapare  l'être  humain  entièrement.  A  la  différence  des 
formes  nordiques,  importées,  l'univers  de  Colonna  est  lié  directe- 
ment à  l'Antiquité.  Même  après  mille  ans  d'histoire,  le  souvenir  de 
l'Antiquité  n'était  pas  éteint  en  Italie.  Pour  les  Italiens,  ces  ruines 
étaient  des  reliques,  témoins  d'une  grandeur  passée,  des  chaînons 
qui  les  reliaient  à  l'ère  d'avant  Jésus-Christ.  Dante  parle  dans  le 
Convito  du  respect  dû  aux  pierres  antiques.  La  vue  de  ces  monu- 
ments inspira  Giovanni  Villani.  Pétrarque  chanta  leur  louange 
parce  qu'ils  indiquaient  la  supériorité  de  la  civilisation  païenne  sur 
celle  du  christianisme.  Le  Pogge  écrivit  au  quatorzième  siècle  un 
Ruinarum  urbis  Romae  descriptio.  Plusieurs  autres  ouvrages  suivirent, 
de  sorte  qu'à  l'époque  de  Colonna  la  culture  était  imbibée  d'amour 
pour  ces  piliers  respectés.  Vers  le  milieu  du  quatorzième  siècle, 
Rome  attirait  par  centaines  des  voyageurs  venus  admirer  sa 
magnificence  d'antan.^'  Burckhardt  croyait  que  "les  ruines  de 
Rome  et  ses  environs  suscitaient  non  seulement  le  zèle  archéologi- 
que et  l'enthousiasme  patriotique,  mais  aussi  une  melancholic 
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élégiaque  et  sentimentale,"  sentiment  que  l'on  peut  déceler  chez 
Pétrarque,  Boccace  et  le  Pogge,  qui,  devant  ces  ruines,  se  sentaient 
touchés,  comme  devant  des  autels  voués  à  leurs  ancêtres.  Ils 
concevaient  les  traces  antiques  à  la  manière  des  humanistes, 
considérant  que  ces  ruines  étaient  "au  sens  le  plus  absolu,  les 
sources  de  toute  connaissance."  -^ 

Colonna  fait  vivre  à  son  héros  une  suite  d'aventures  qui  suscite 
chez  lui  tantôt  de  l'admiration  pour  l'harmonie  et  la  beauté,  tantôt 
des  moments  de  panique  lorsqu'il  se  retrouve  enfermé  sous  la 
voûte  sombre  d'une  vieille  caverne  ou  dans  le  sein  de  marbre  d'un 
fauve  de  l'antiquité.  A  partir  de  ses  impressions  d'un  rituel 
antique.  Colonna  a  échafaudé  la  série  d'expériences  qui  mène  à  la 
métamorphose  du  héros:  les  bains  de  jouvence  par  exemple,  ou  la 
consommation  du  fruit  sacré  de  l'arbre  de  vie,  dans  le  temple  de 
Vénus.  La  ferveur  humaniste  de  Colonna  pour  les  vestiges  de 
l'antiquité  lui  fit  découvrir  un  vocabulaire  dont  il  se  sert  pour 
évoquer  l'amour.  Il  ne  fait  aucun  doute  que  pour  lui,  l'originalité 
de  son  oeuvre  tenait  précisément  à  la  corrélation  établie  entre  les 
deux  facettes  du  même  intérêt  passionné.  "To  this  solitarie  place 
thus  desiredlye  comming,  with  unspeakeable  delight,  at  pleasure  I 
behelde  the  straunge  manner  of  the  arte,  the  hugenesse  of  the 
frame,  and  the  woonderfuU  excellencie  of  the  woorkmanship, 
marvelling  and  considering  the  compasse  and  largeness  of  this' 
broken  and  decayed  obiect,  made  of  the  pure  glistering  marble  of 
Paros"  (p. 15).  Ce  passage  révèle  une  tendance  à  la  déification  de 
l'antiquité  et  un  procédé  comme  celui-là  permet  de  lier  étroitement 
le  processus  auto-cognitif  du  héros  aux  lieux  qu'il  fréquente.  Le 
procédé  s'appuie  sur  la  tradition  latine  qui  immortalisait  des  êtres 
humains,  aussi  bien  que  des  lieux  d'une  beauté  exceptionnelle,  afin 
de  rapprocher  les  humains  des  lieux.  Il  s'agit  d'un  legs  romain:  une 
tendance  à  projeter  le  divin  dans  la  matière,  et  d'un  aspect  de  la 
Renaissance  italienne  si  proche  du  talent  des  anciens  Grecs, 
capables  d'idéaliser  et  de  symboliser  les  formes  humaines  supé- 
rieures.^'' Ce  qui  sépare  notre  texte  des  romans  de  chevalerie 
apparemment  semblables,  c'est  le  potentiel  de  créer  des  mythes. 
Poliphilo  cherche  la  beauté  pure,  il  la  cherche  religieusement,  il  se 
soumet  donc  à  une  série  de  rites  purificateurs.  Dans  son  rêve,  toute 
beauté  et  toute  rareté  se  révèlent  petit  à  petit.  Il  désire  retrouver 
quelque  expérience  ou  quelque  sentiment  oubliés,  un  souvenir  que 
seuls  les  objets  évoqués  pourraient  représenter.  Plusieurs  anciens 
genres  se  donnent  rendez-vous  et  constituent  une  oeuvre  mysti- 
que, une  pièce  de  littérature  visionnaire  qui  est  originale,  excep- 
tionnelle, secrète  et  d'une  écriture  très  consciente. 

Il  y  a  des  différences  particulières  entre  le  héros  Poliphilo  et  les 
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personnages  de  Spenser  et  de  l'Arioste.  Poliphilo  vit  dans  un 
univers  quasiment  éteint,  souvent  seul,  presque  toujours  passif.  Il 
est  un  observateur  qui  médite,  à  l'opposé  des  chevaliers  aventu- 
reux qu'on  sait  plus  actifs.  Son  isolement  presque  complet,  la 
proximité  de  l'amour  et  de  la  mort,  la  mort  rituelle  avant  l'amour, 
l'amour  non  consommé  avant  la  mort,  prêtent  au  texte  une  allure 
paisible,  triste  et  nocturne.  Le  mystère  d'Adonia  —  l'union  sacrée 
de  l'amour  et  de  la  peine  —  est  la  fin  de  cette  espèce  de  sensibilité 
de  pèlerin.  Et  ce  mystère  est  la  clef  de  l'oeuvre;  Colonna  vise  le 
réseau  des  dualités  qui  structure  l'expérience  humaine.  Il  le 
dépasse  en  créant  une  unité  symbolique  de  la  beauté  et  de  l'amour, 
point  de  mire  que  lui  fixe  son  humanisme  imbu  de  passions  et  son 
amour  pour  une  forme  féminine,  à  la  fois  femme  sensuelle  et  idée 
de  la  féminité. ^^  Ces  procédés  créateurs  de  mythes  sont  inconnus  à 
l'expérience  collective  anglaise.  Aussi  faut-il  comprendre  qu'ils 
mettent  à  l'épreuve,  le  traducteur,  et  peut-être  davantage  le  lecteur 
non-initié.  The  Strife  est  un  ouvrage  mystérieux,  à  dessein:  à  moitié 
allégorie,  à  moitié  énigme. 

Mais  à  notre  opinion,  la  mélancolie  de  l'Hypnérototnachie  pro- 
vient d'une  angoisse  intellectuelle  et  spirituelle  qui  cherche 
l'expression  et  l'apaisement  dans  un  univers  symbolique.  Il  y  avait 
du  désespoir  dans  ces  recherches  humanistes  sur  le  passé  qui 
étaient  dues  à  la  sécularisation  cataclysmique  de  l'Eglise  et  à  la 
déchéance  des  Etats  médiévaux,  institutions  qui  avaient  donné  à 
l'Europe  un  sens  d'unité  et  de  continuité  culturelle.  Un  tel 
engouement  à  l'égard  de  l'Antiquité  devait  être  signe  de  sublima- 
tion, de  désir  de  restauration,  aussi  bien  sur  le  plan  personnel  que 
collectif.  Pourtant  l'existence  de  l'humaniste  parmi  les  ruines  ne 
pouvait  s'avérer  pleinement  satisfaisante  car  elle  avait  pour  décor 
un  lieu  abandonné  destiné  à  la  contemplation.  La  synthèse  cons- 
truite par  Colonna,  qui  concilie  l'amour  médiéval  avec  un  décor 
antique,  permet  d'éviter  le  dessèchement  des  coeurs.  Le  vrai  conflit 
s'y  dessine  entre  la  prédilection  pour  l'étude  et  celle  pour  la 
matrice  de  tout  amour;  autrement  dit  entre  l'intellectualité  et  le 
sentiment  intuitif.  Dans  l'Hypnérotomachie  le  héros  fait  face  aux 
dragons  menaçants  de  l'empire  des  ténèbres;  loups  de  l'incons- 
cient, au  moment  précis  où  il  faiblit  dans  sa  méditation  sur  Polia. 
Les  monstres  l'obligent  à  se  réfugier  dans  de  sombres  cavernes  où 
il  découvre  des  autels  cachés,  où  il  prie  et  d'où  il  s'échappe  juste  à 
temps,  passant  des  royaumes  de  la  mort  et  de  la  déchéance  aux 
jardins  des  délices,  et  enfin,  aux  temples  de  l'amour.  Le  motif  est 
cohérent:  l'empire  des  ténèbres  soutient  l'homme  en  danger 
d'oublier  la  totalité  de  son  être:  l'univers  de  la  fécondité  manifeste 
son  courroux  contre  l'intellectuel  orgueilleux.  C'est  pourquoi. 
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nous  dit  Robert  Graves,  le  plus  grand  des  intellectuels  homo- 
sexuels et  des  hommes  suffisants,  Socrate,  dut  subir  une  mégère 
pour  épouse,  connaître  un  amour  masculin  perfide  et  la  mort  par  le 
ciguë,  plante  consacrée  à  Hécate  et  aux  sorcières.'"  Tel  est  le  prix  à 
payer  lorsqu'on  tourne  le  dos  à  la  déesse  de  la  lune  et  aux  mythes 
anciens.  Les  divers  labyrinthes  où  s'engage  Poliphilo  représentent 
les  vaines  fantasmagories  de  son  propre  intellect,  qui  pouvaient  le 
séparer  du  monde  de  l'amour.  C'est  bien  la  lutte  acharnée  de 
l'humaniste,  qui,  jeté  dans  un  monde  en  décomposition,  se  trouve 
sur  une  pente  raide.  Il  traverse  un  désert  pour  enfin  arriver  à  sa  fin 
transcendante.  Cela  dépasse  même  ce  que  Castiglione  avait  à  offrir 
dans  le  quatrième  livre  de  son  //  Cortegiano. 

The  Strife  of  Love  in  a  Dreame  dépasse  l'expérience  de  la  Renaissan- 
ce anglaise.  Son  apparition  est  une  anomalie  car  elle  heurte  notre 
sens  de  la  vision  du  monde  des  Tudors.  L'oeuvre  de  Colonna  doit 
trop  aux  trois  grands  florentins,  Dante,  Boccace  et  Pétrarque,  pour 
être  jamais  anglicisée  avec  succès:  la  descente  aux  enfers  avant 
l'ascension  de  l'âme,  le  décor  peuplé  de  figures  de  demi-dieux,  de 
nymphes  et  de  jeunes  gens  légendaires,  abrite  le  dévouement  pour 
une  femme  en  chair  et  en  os,  guide  spirituel  du  héros  dans  toute  sa 
vie.  Dans  "The  Last  of  the  Valerli,"  Henry  James  rend  admirablement 
cet  amour  latin  si  particulier  pour  la  beauté,  amour  qui  insuffle  de 
la  vie  dans  les  marbres  et  qui  crée  un  contact  intuitif  avec 
l'antiquité  associée  aux  cultes  de  la  beauté  et  de  la  fertilité.  La  jeune 
femme  américaine  d'un  comte  est  incapable  de  partager  la  pieuse 
admiration  de  son  mari  pour  la  magnifique  Junon  trouvée  dans  le 
parc  de  leur  propriété,  les  racines  spirituelles  de  cette  jeune  femme 
ne  s'étendant  pas  plus  loin  que  jusqu'au  matérialisme  yankee. 
Voilà  un  paradigme  parfait  pour  exprimer  les  différences  entre  le 
Nord  et  le  Midi.  Pèlerinage  intérieur,  l'Hypnérotomachie  n'a  pas  pu 
être  bien  saisie  par  l'immense  majorité  de  ses  lecteurs.  Ceux-ci 
n'ont  pas  noté  le  plus  souvent  qu'il  s'agit  d'objets  et  de  rites 
pastichés  qui  servent  une  objectivation  du  subconscient  et  qui 
traduisent  un  contenu  que  Jung  a  considéré  comme  "une  vision 
première"  c'est-à-dire  une  expérience  que  la  conscience  serait 
incapable  d'éprouver.^'  L'Hypnérotomachie  n'était  sûrement  pas  le 
seul  livre  que  les  lettrés  de  l'époque  comprenaient  mal,  mais  le 
livre  est  construit  de  telle  façon,  qu'il  fait  voir  la  différence  entre 
deux  cultures;  mal  assimilée,  sa  traduction  ne  pouvait  devenir  que 
du  verbiage,  de  la  fantasmagorie  erotique  et  un  amas  de  pseudo- 
érudition  inutile.  Ce  constat  vaut  aussi  bien  pour  le  seizième  siècle 
que  pour  le  dix-neuvième.  Sur  le  plan  esthétique  il  y  a  quelque 
chose  dans  cette  oeuvre  qui  contrarie  la  sensibilité  anglaise.  Le  cas 
de  l'opéra  italien,  cultivé  au  dix-huitième  siècle  jusqu'au  moment 
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où  John  Gay  par  son  Beggar's  Opera  réussit  à  confirmer  chez  ses 
compatriotes  leur  réticence  vis-à-vis  de  l'opéra  italien  montre  que 
les  Anglais  étaient  fascinés  par  le  mystère  latin,  et  tentaient  bien  de 
l'assimiler,  mais  finissaient  le  plus  souvent  par  le  honnir  sans 
l'étiquette  de  mauvais  goût  étranger  ou  immoral.  La  Renaissance 
anglaise  fut  un  phénomène  en  soi,  et  ses  particularités  déterminè- 
rent en  bonne  partie  le  sort  qui  fut  fait  au  livre  de  Colonna  en 
Angleterre.  The  Strife  révèle  quelque  chose  des  limites  des  traduc- 
teurs de  l'époque  des  Tudors,  puisqu'il  se  prêta  fort  mal  aux 
adaptations  habituelles,  aux  remarques  didactiques,  au  patriotisme, 
aux  dédicaces  à  la  reine,  à  l'avancement  des  gentilhommes  et  à 
l'enrichissement  de  la  langue  anglaise  de  l'époque,  comme  ce  fut  le 
cas,  grâce  à  des  talents  particuliers,  pour  Plutarque,  Salluste, 
Castiglione  et  Montaigne. 

Carleton  University 

NOTES 

1.  L'une  de  ces  études  traite  de  l'influence  de  l'oeuvre  sur  la  littérature  et  l'art 
français:  Anthony  Blunt,  "The  Hypnerotomachia  Polifili  in  17th  Century 
France,"  Journal  of  The  Warburg  Institute,  I,  2  (1937). 

2.  Le  Songe  de  Poliphile  ou  Hi/pnérotomachie  de  Frère  Francesco  Colonna,  trad.  Claudius 
Popelin  (Paris,  1883),  Vol.  I,  p.  viii. 

3.  Linda  Fierz-David,  The  Dream  ofPoliphilo,  trad.  Mary  Hottinger,  avec  une  préface 
de  Carl  Jung  (New  York,  1950),  p.  xiii. 

4.  The  Strife  of  Loi'e  in  a  Dream  being  the  Elizabethan  Version  of  thè  First  Book  of  the 
Hypnerotomachia  of  Francesco  Colonna,  ed.  Andrew  Lang  (London,  1890),  p.  xiv. 
Les  numéros  des  pages  entre  parenthèses  après  les  citations  tirées  de  The  Strife, 
renvoient  à  cette  édition. 

5.  Lang  mentionne  un  Monsieur  Douce  pour  qui  R.D.  était  Sir  Robert  Dallington. 
Il  est  sûr  que  Dallington  a  écrit  A  View  of  France,  même  si  James  Woodrow 
Hassell  Jr.,  éditeur  de  la  ré-impression  récente  de  The  Mirrour  of  Mirth  and 
Pleasant  Conceits  (  1 583)  traduction  Tudor  de  Bonaventure  Des  Périers  (Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  1959),  pp.  11-13  préfère  croire  que  Thomas  Deloney  a  traduit 
Des  Périers  et  que  R.D.  a  été  mis  par  erreur  à  la  place  de  T.D.  Dallington  a  traduit 
les  Ricordide  Guicciardini  sous  le  titre  Aphorisms  Civili  and  Militarie  (1613). 

6.  "The  divisions  of  the  landscape  into  places  associated  with  individual  sins  and 
their  punishments,  labelled  with  corresponding  inscriptions,  resemble  certain 
contemporary  envisionings  of  Hell."  The  Art  of  Memory  (London,  1966),  p.  123. 

7.  Voir  la  note  3,  ci-dessus.  Ce  livre  comporte  une  argumentation  impressionnante 
qui,  même  si  on  rejette  la  lecture  psychologique  de  l'Hypnérotomachie,  fait  la 
preuve  d'une  connaissance  presque  assurée  de  l'alchimie  chez  Colonna,  qui  fit 
appel  à  ses  formes  et  figures  pour  lier  son  monde  d'objets  symboliques.  Ces 
symboles  hermétiques  et  occultes  servent  de  base  à  l'opinion  de  Fierz-David  sur 
cette  oeuvre  en  tant  que  quête  de  la  redécouverte,  de  l'anima  et  de  l'inconscient. 

8.  Modem  Man  in  Search  of  a  Soul  (1933),  trad.  W.S.  Dell  et  Carry  F.  Baynes  (N.Y., 
s.d.),p.  157. 

9.  Le  Tableau  des  Riches  Inventions  Couvertes  du  Voile  des  Feintes  Amoureuses,  qui  sont 
représentées  dans  le  Songe  de  Poltphile  Desvoilées  des  Ombres  du  Songe  et  Subtilement 
exposées  par  Béroalde,  trad.  Béroalde  de  Verville  (à  Paris  chez  Matthieu  Guille- 
mot, 1600). 
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10.  La  traduction  française  doit  beaucoup  à  Bartolomeo  Serlio,  spécialiste  italien  de 
l'architecture  ancienne,  lui-même  écrivain  prolifique  qui,  en  1541,  reçut  de 
François  F''  la  charge  de  "surintendant  de  ses  Bâtiments"  et  d'importants 
travaux  à  réaliser  à  Fontainebleau,  au  Louvres  et  au  palais  de  Tournelles 
(Popelin,  p.  ccxi).  Il  s'inspira  de  Jean  Martin,  le  traducteur,  qui  avait  déjà  mis  en 
français  deux  volumes  de  son  Architettura.  L'Hypnérotomachie  fut  abordée  comme 
un  ouvrage  sur  l'architecture  ancienne  destiné  à  offrir  des  modèles  au  style  néo- 
classique en  France.  D'après  Jean  Goujon,  Vitruve  était  le  modèle  du  dernier  cri, 
que  Serlio  devait  suivre.  Les  gravures  sur  bois  illustraient  des  triomphes,  des 
emblèmes,  des  monuments  de  toutes  sortes,  des  jardins  classiques,  des  chars,  des 
portes. 

11.  A.  Lytton  Sells  éclaire  partiellement  cette  question  du  goiit  élisabéthain  pour  la 
Renaissance  italienne  en  montrant  que  Dante  était  presque  inconnu,  sauf  pour 
quelques-unes  de  ses  opinions  anti-papistes.  "But  it  is  perfectly  plain  that 
scarcely  anyone  in  England  read  him."  The  Italian  Influence  in  English  Poetry  from 
Chaucer  to  Soutlnvell  (London,  1955),  p.  105. 

12.  Tiré  de  la  dédicace  de  R.D.  au  Comte  d'Essex,  qui  précède  le  texte  dans  l'édition 
de  Lang. 

13.  English  Translation  Theory  (Amsterdam,  1975),  p.  7. 

14.  Roger  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster  (1568),  éd.  R.  J.  Schoeck  (Don  Mills,  Ontario, 
1966).  p.  81. 

15.  Le  traducteur  français  partageait  cette  optique  quoiqu'il  n'eût  rien  changé  au 
texte  pour  accréditer  cette  notion  afin  de  la  rendre  plus  marquée,  comme  on 
aurait  pu  s'y  attendre.  C'était  une  véritable  convention  que  d'annoncer  une 
intention  morale.  Soubz  la  fiction  de  quoi/  l'auteur  monstranti  que  toutes  choses 
terrestres  ne  sont  quel  vanité/  traicte  de  plusieurs  matières!  profitables,  et  dignes  de  mél 
moire.  Tiré  de  la  page  titre  de  l'édition  de  1546. 

16.  T.R.Steiner,  p.  7. 

17.  C'est  dans  sa  préface  à  The  Seven  Books  of  the  Iliad  (1598)  que  Chapman  a 
commencé  à  parler  de  l'habileté  requise  pour  respecter  les  phrases  et  les  figures 
de  l'original  afin  d'en  reproduire  les  ornements  et  la  rhétorique,  d'où  l'idéal  de 
la  fidélité  à  l'esprit  et  à  la  pensée  de  l'auteur  premier,  plutôt  qu'aux  seuls  mots  et 
figures.  Voir  sa  préface  à  The  Iliad,  i-xii  (1608-09)  et  à  The  Whole  Works  of  Homer 
(1614-16),  surtout  Chapman's  Homer,  éd.  AUardyce  Nicoli  (New  York,  1956),  Voi. 
I,  "To  the  Reader,"  pp.  9-13. 

18.  Claudius  Popelin,  pp.  ccviii-ccix. 

19.  Claudius  Popelin,  Vol.  11.  p.  33. 

20.  L.C.  Knights  explique  dans  un  appendice  intitulé  "Seventeenth-Century  Me- 
lancholy" que  la  raison  de  bien  des  manifestations  de  mélancolie  en  cette 
période  ont  leur  fondement  dans  une  sous-évaluation  du  talent  de  la  part  des 
gouvernants  et  protecteurs.  Cette  lacune  produisit  grand  nombre  de  jeunes 
mécontents,  selon  une  lettre  de  Francis  Bacon  au  roi,  en  1611.  Drama  and  Society 
in  the  Age  of  Jonson  (1937)  (Harmondsworth,  1962),  pp.  261-74.  Mais  rien  ne 
prouve,  selon  le  D.N.B.,  que  Sir  Robert  Dallington  ait  jamais  été  emprisonné. 
Rien  non  plus,  dans  le  portrait  qui  en  est  fait,  ne  suggère  qu'il  ait  jamais  connu 
personnellement  le  Comte  d'Essex.  Au  moment  de  la  publication  de  The  Strife, 
Dallington  était  encore  maître  d'école  à  Norfolk,  ou  alors,  avait  entrepris  ses 
voyages  en  France  et  en  Italie,  après  quoi,  il  devint,  vers  1596,  secrétaire  du 
Comte  de  Rutland,  pour  passer  ensuite  aux  chambres  du  conseil  du  Prince 
Henry  et  du  Prince  Charles,  et  enfin  devenir  Master  of  Charterhouse  après 
Francis  Beaumont.  Ses  Aphorisms  Civili  and  Militane  d'après  Guicciardini  paru- 
rent en  1613. 11  fut  fait  chevalier  en  1624. 

21.  Cité  par  L.C.  Knights,  p.  270. 

22.  The  Works  of  Robert  Greene,  éd.  Alexander  B.  Grossart  (New  York,  ré-impression 
1964),  Vol.  XII,  p.  39. 

23.  Le  classicisme  de  Chapman  le  rapproche  plus  de  Colonna  à  certains  égards,  que 
de  tout  autre  écrivain  élisabéthain.  Chapman  parcourut  lui  aussi  l'univers  du 
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classicisme  à  la  recherche  d'allusions  et  de  matériaux  pour  ses  comparaisons.  Il 
créa  un  jardin  pour  Corinne,  à  partir  d'une  projection  de  mythes  sur  des  édifices 
à  saveur  archéologique.  Son  sens  du  lieu  et  du  personnage  reste  toujours  au 
service  de  sa  thématique  essentiellement  néo-platonicienne,  avec  parfois  des 
bouffées  du  pur  mystère  dont  on  peut  faire  l'expérience  par  la  contemplation  du 
beau.  Ainsi  le  réel  glisse  à  tout  moment  vers  le  symbolique,  les  sentiments 
extatiques  du  poète-observateur  servant  de  pont  entre  ces  deux  états.  Tout  le 
poème  tient  dans  la  jouissance  de  chacun  des  cinq  sens,  l'un  après  l'autre, 
menant  à  une  méditation  sur  les  correspondances  spirituelles  propres  à  chaque 
sens.  On  voit  Ovide  hésitant  entre  le  désir  et  la  crainte,  luttant  contre  les  forces 
qui  faisaient  de  l'homme  une  anomalie  aux  yeux  de  la  Renaissance, 

Backwards  and  forwards  went,  and  durst  not  venter. 

To  tempt  the  tempest  of  his  Mistresse  lowre.  (Stance  46,  p.  65) 
Le  motif  du  combat  est,  bien  sûr,  central  chez  Colonna,  qui  le  rend  surtout  par  le 
biais  de  la  constante  anxiété  de  Poliphilo.  Lui  aussi,  dans  le  huitième  chapitre, 
rencontre  cinq  demoiselles  qui  sont  ses  cinq  sens  et  qui  lui  servent  de  guide 
dans  le  royaume  de  la  reine  Euthérillide,  royaume  des  sens  où  lui  aussi  apprend 
les  joies,  puis  les  limites  des  seuls  sens.  Chapman  approche  parfois  de  cette 
progression  allégorique  à  la  Colonna  lorsqu'il  voit  en  Ovide,  un  adorateur  qui 
doit  aspirer  à  un  amour  plus  élevé. 

Elisium  must  with  vertue  gotten  bee. 

With  labors  of  the  soule  and  continence. 

And  these  can  yield  no  ioy  with  such  as  she, 

Shee  is  a  sweet  Elisium  for  the  sence 

And  Nature  dooth  not  sensuali  gifts  infuse 

But  that  with  sence,  shee  still  intends  their  vse.  (Stance  62,  p. 69) 
II  poursuit  en  expliquant  comment  les  sens  stimulent  la  pensée,  ce  qui  mène  à 
des  états  spirituels.  Leurs  buts  ultimes  diffèrent  et  ce  qu'il  peut  y  avoir  de 
mysticisme  chez  Chapman  est  complètement  annulé  par  les  longs  passages  où  il 
philosophe  ou  schématise.  The  Poems  of  George  Chapman,  éd.  Phyllis  Brooks 
Bartlett  (New  York,  1962). 

24.  Burckhardt  raconte  brièvement  une  de  ces  fouilles  de  long  de  la  Voie  Appienne, 
auxquelles  les  Italiens  se  montrèrent  si  sensibles,  qu'elles  devinrent  presque 
une  cause  nationale.  Le  cadavre  d'une  Romaine  de  quinze  ans,  Julia,  fille  de 
Claudius,  fut  exhumé  parfaitement  conservé  et,  cette  nouvelle  s'étant  répandue, 
les  pèlerins  vinrent  de  loin  pour  voir  ce  parangon  de  beauté  antique.  Burck- 
hardt souligne  la  profonde  impression  que  produisit  cette  apparition  sur  les 
Italiens  de  la  Renaissance,  même  sur  les  illettrés.  "The  touching  point  of  the 
story,"  dit-il,  "is  not  the  face  itself(i.e.,  that  the  girl  looked  so  well  preserved) 
but  the  firm  belief  that  an  ancient  body,  which  was  now  thought  to  be  at  last 
really  before  men's  eyes,  must  be  far  more  beautiful  than  anything  of  their  own 
time."  The  Civilization  of  the  Renaissance  in  Ualy  (1860),  éd.  Irene  Gordon  (New 
York,  1960),  p.  153.  Cette  commotion  prit  une  telle  ampleur  qu'Innocent  III  se 
vit  contraint  de  faire  enlever  secrètement  le  corps,  pour  le  faire  enterrer  de 
nouveau.  Nous  retrouvons  ce  même  esprit  chez  Colonna,  lorsqu'il  décrit  une 
ancienne  déesse  du  bain:  /  was  persioaded  that  the  perfection  of  the  image  of  Venus 
was  nothing  to  this,  for  it  looked  as  if  a  most  bewtifull  Ladye  m  hir  sleep  had  beene 
chauged  into  a  stone,  hir  hart  still  panting,  and  hir  sweete  lipps  readie  to  open,  as  if  she 
would  not  be  so  vsed  (p.  79).  II  y  avait  dans  ces  rencontres  avec  les  anciens  une 
passion  qui  semble  relever  de  deux  sphères,  toutes  deux  présentes  chez  Colon- 
na. Ce  n'était  pas  seulement  une  question  d'amour,  du  beau,  du  sensuel,  du 
gracieux;  c'était  aussi  la  fascination  exercée  par  ce  qui  était  païen,  par  les  dieux 
antiques,  les  vieux  temples  et  les  rites  oubliés. 

25.  Jacob  Burckhardt,  p.  155. 

26.  Popelin  développe  avec  éloquence  cette  idée,  insistant  sur  ce  qui  lui  paraissait 
une  des  plus  remarquables  caractéristiques  de  la  Renaissance  italienne.  V,  p.  xl. 

27.  Chose  peu  surprenante,  Edgar  Wind  retrouve  en  ces  pages  de  nombreux 
mystères  païens  de  la  Renaissance;  pour  ce  qui  est  de  la  fusion  des  contraires,  il  a 
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dénombré  dans  les  illustrations  quelque  quatre-vingts  variantes  du  thème 
festina  lente.  Pagan  Mysteries  in  the  Renaissance  (1958)  (New  York,  1968).  On  peut 
citer  en  exemple  cette  idée  tirée  essentiellement  de  Salluste,  qui  consiste  à  voir 
"discordia  concors  between  maximum  and  minimum"  (p.  103),  ce  qu'illustrent 
des  éléphants  qui  deviennent  fourmis,  et  des  fourmis  éléphants. 

28.  The  White  Goddess  (London,  1961),  p.  12. 

29.  Modem  Man  in  Search  of  a  Soul,  p.  159. 


Ariosto  in  English 

Julius  A.  Molinaro 

The  celebrations  held  in  1974  in  Italy  and  abroad  to  commemorate 
the  fifth  centenary  of  his  birth  have  served  to  draw  attention  to  the 
life  and  works  of  Ludovico  Ariosto.  In  the  following  pages  a 
discussion  of  three  aspects  of  his  work  will  revolve  around  Ariosto 
for  the  reader  of  English. 

Barbara  Reynolds'  long  introduction  of  113  pages  to  her  verse 
rendering  of  the  Orlando  Furioso  requires  no  justification  as  there 
are  few  readers  who  can  afford  to  dispense  with  assistance  in 
reading  a  work  of  this  magnitude.'  Few  scholars  will  argue  with 
her  premise  that  "Ariosto  is  the  poet  of  Europe"  as  Virgil  is  of 
Rome.  No  one  is  likely  to  challenge  her  statement  that  Ariosto's 
chief  purpose  was  to  give  delight  and  that  the  Orlando  Furioso  "is 
above  all  a  poem  to  be  enjoyed."  Her  introduction,  based  on  a  valid 
assumption,  is  most  useful  and  one  to  which  the  reader  will  likely 
return  for  reference  on  more  than  one  occasion.  In  it  he  will  find 
information  on  the  literary  origins  of  the  poem,  an  historical 
account  of  the  Carolingian  and  Arthurian  cycles,  a  discussion  of 
classical  influences  on  the  Orlando  Furioso  and  a  section  on  Ariosto 
and  his  times.  In  this  way  Barbara  Reynolds  attempts  to  bridge  the 
gap  separating  us  from  the  poem  itself  and  does  for  the  English 
reader  what  Zingarelli  has  already  done  so  successfully  for  the 
Italian.^  Her  examination  of  the  relationship  between  the  Orlando 
Furioso  and  English  literature,  beginning  with  Marlowe's  introduc- 
tion of  the  story  of  Isabella's  death  in  Taniburlaine  in  1590  and 
ending  with  the  twentieth-century,  follows  the  changing  fortunes 
of  that  work  from  enthusiastic  to  indifferent  (evident  in  a  state- 
ment by  D.S.  Carne-Ross  that  no  eminent  English  contemporary 
writer  or  critic  has  been  attracted  to  him.)  The  translator's  hope 
that  her  version  will  arouse  the  general  reader's  interest  in  a  poet 
who  has  undeservedly  been  neglected  for  some  time  will  be  shared 
by  all  those  who  appreciate  Ariosto  as  a  pivotal  figure  in  Renais- 
sance Italy. 

Section  five  of  her  introduction,  dealing  with  the  translation  and 
its  predecessors,  examines  the  main  features  of  some  of  the  English 
versions  of  the  Orlando  Furioso.  The  translator  reserves  special 
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praise  for  Harington's  version  of  1591,  whose  charming  archaic 
quality  she  admires,  but  whose  insensitivity  to  female  beauty  she 
decries.  She  says  nothing  of  William  Huggins'  version  of  1757  in 
octaves,  nor  of  Henry  Boyd's  of  1784,  but  agrees  with  Scott's 
scornful  description  of  John  Hoole's  couplets  of  1783  as  "the  noble 
transmuter  of  the  gold  of  Ariosto  into  lead"  (p.  92).  William 
Stewart  Rose's  translation  she  characterizes  as  accurate  but  "flat 
and  lifeless"  (p.  92),  a  charge  probably  unacceptable  to  A.  Bartlett 
Giamatti  and  Stewart  Baker,  who  in  1968  brought  out  a  handsome 
paperback  edition  of  this  version  for  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
For  Giamatti  and  Baker,  the  Rose  translation,  despite  its  excessive 
accuracy  and  occasional  obscurities,  preserves  much  of  "the  speed 
and  unemphatic  ironic  wit  of  Ariosto's  original"  and  is  "by  far  the 
best  verse  translation  "  (p.  xlvii). 

Barbara  Reynolds  prefers  verse  too,  arguing  that  the  Italian 
hendecasyllable  can  be  rendered  perfectly  by  the  five-foot  heroic 
line,  as  her  translation  of  the  Orlando  Furioso  demonstrates  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Twentieth-century  English,  the  translator  con- 
tends, is  eminently  suitable  for  rendering  the  long  passages  of  the 
idiomatic  and  conversational  language  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  and 
others,  which  are  unrhetorical  and  realistic  in  character.  English 
with  its  twin  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin  tradition  offers  a  range  and 
flexibility  of  language  equal  to  the  demands  of  translating  Ario- 
sto's Italian.  Barbara  Reynolds  makes  liberal  use  of  assonance  and 
impure  rhymes,  which  abound  in  English,  and  upholds  the 
validity  of  the  rhymed  couplet. 

Supporting  Barbara  Reynolds'  poetic  talent  is  her  considerable 
linguistic  background  of  long  standing.  She  published  a  book  on 
The  Linguistic  Writings  of  Alessandro  Manzoni:  A  Textual  and  Chrono- 
logical Reconstruction  in  Cambridge  in  1950,  and  acted  as  general 
editor  of  the  Italian-English  section.  Volume  1,  of  The  Cambridge 
Italian  Dictionary,  printed  in  1962.  For  this  volume  she  was  also 
responsible  for  archaic  and  dialect  terms.  Consider  in  this  regard 
Canto  X,  octaves  75  to  91,  where  Ariosto  has  Ruggiero  witness  a 
parade  of  English,  Scottish  and  Irish  armies,  reviewed  by  Rinaldo, 
who,  in  order  to  seek  reinforcements  for  the  beleaguered  Charle- 
magne in  Paris,  had  gone  to  England.  There  a  stranger  identifies 
for  Ruggiero  a  number  of  nobles  at  the  head  of  their  troops  and  the 
event  gives  Ariosto  the  opportunity  of  describing  in  some  detail 
their  individual  coats  of  arms.  This  passage  of  the  translation  is  one 
example  of  the  quality  of  scholarship  brought  to  bear  on  this  most 
recent  English  translation  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  for  Barbara 
Reynolds  has  here  sought  to  render  Ariosto's  descriptions  of  the 
escutcheon  of  each  noble  with  precise  heraldic  terminology.  For 
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further  clarification  she  includes  in  her  notes,  which  are  very  full 
indeed,  four  reproductions  of  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Dukes 
of  Lancaster  and  Norfolk,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Earls  of  Essex  and 
the  crest  of  Berkeley.  As  the  notes  point  out,  Ariosto's  knowledge 
of  heraldry  was  not  at  all  infallible  as  he  often  misunderstands 
coats  of  arms  or  else  freely  invents  them  with  little  concern  for 
accuracy. 

The  translation  adheres  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  original,  in 
contemporary  language,  taking  the  liberties  that  it  reasonably 
must  for  the  sake  of  rhyme.  It  is  not  at  all  forced  or  stilted  but 
strives  to  conform  to  the  varied  tones  and  levels  of  the  narrative, 
conveying  the  irony  of  Ariosto's  commentary  on  chivalry  begin- 
ning with  the  line:  "O  noble  chivalry  of  knights  of  yore!"  (1.22);  or 
the  seriousness  of  the  exordium  on  the  unexpected  changes  in 
man's  life: 

No  man  can  know  by  whom  he's  truly  loved 
When  high  on  Fortune's  wheel  he  sits,  serene. 
His  friends  surround  him,  true  and  false,  unproved. 
And  the  same  loyalty  in  all  is  seen.  (XIX.  1) 

Whether  the  realistic  flavor  of  the  original  is  preserved  as  in  the 
following  homeric  simile  each  reader  will  decide  for  himself: 

As  when  a  log  of  wood,  which  once  was  green. 
Of  which  the  pith  has  shrivelled,  leaving  spaces 
Where  sappy  softness  formerly  has  been. 
Is  thrown  upon  the  flames  whose  warm  embraces 
Convert  to  roars  and  groans  the  air  within. 
As  through  the  hollow  aperture  it  races. 
So  does  that  injured  myrtle  moan  and  shriek. 
As  through  the  splitting  bark  it  tries  to  speak.  (VI. 27) 

Orlando's  realization  that  he  has  lost  Angelica  to  Medoro  is 
brought  out  in  all  its  pathos: 

A  hundred  times  the  lovers'  names  are  seen, 
'Angelica,'  'Medoro,'  intertwined. 
Each  letter  is  a  knife  which,  sharp  and  keen. 
Pierces  his  bleeding  heart;  his  tortured  mind.  (XXIII. 103) 

Professor  Reynolds  has  not  only  provided  the  reader  with  a 
substantial  introduction  to  the  Orlatido  Furioso  but  also  with  an 
index  of  proper  names  plus  tables  of  the  principal  warriors. 
Christian  and  pagan,  and  of  horses,  chief  weapons,  their  owners 
and  other  useful   reference  lists.  Genealogical   tables,  maps  of 
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journeys,  a  drawing  of  the  battlefield  around  Paris,  help  refresh 
one's  memory  when  necessary.  The  running  titles  given  on  each 
page  serve  as  summaries  of  each  canto,  indispensable  in  a  work  as 
vast  as  the  Orlando  Furioso.  Fidelity  to  the  original  text  is  clearly  a 
high  priority  for  the  translator  but  her  principal  aim  appears  to  be 
that  Ariosto's  poetry,  on  which  she  lavishes  much  affection,  should 
ring  true  in  English.  The  sensual  passages  are  not  pruned  as  they 
were  by  John  Hoole's  version  of  1783  but  handled  realistically.  The 
result  of  the  translator's  labors  is  a  lively  version,  the  fruit  of  a  fine 
critical  taste  and  a  sensitivity  to  poetry. 

Turning  from  poetry  to  prose,  Robert  Griffin's  volume  on 
Ariosto,^  together  with  C.P.  Brand's  on  the  same  subject,  published 
by  the  Edinburgh  University  Press  in  1974,  will  earn  the  gratitude 
of  readers  who  up  to  the  present  have  only  had  available  to  them, 
in  English,  Edmund  Gardner's  The  King  of  Court  Poets:  A  Study  of  the 
Works,  Life  and  Times  of  Ludovico  Ariosto,  which  came  out  in  London 
in  1906  and  is  now  outdated  from  many  points  of  view.  Griffin's 
book  concentrates  on  the  Orlando  Furioso  and  so  he  disposes  of  the 
life  and  times  of  Ariosto  in  the  first  chapter,  the  minor  works  in  the 
second,  leaving  five  for  his  principal  concern,  the  poem  itself. 
Griffin  strives  to  present  a  synthesis  of  Ariosto  scholarship  and 
competently  discusses  in  Chapter  3  the  theme  of  chivalry  against 
the  background  of  the  Carolingian  and  Arthurian  cycles  in  French 
and  Italian  literature.  In  the  process  of  doing  so.  Griffin  seems  to  be 
excessively  harsh  in  his  censure  of  Pio  Rajna,  whose  study  of  the 
sources  of  the  Orlando  Furioso  is  unique  and  one  of  the  most  reliable 
books  of  its  kind.^  To  say  that  this  very  meticulous  scholars 
"concluded  that  the  Furioso  was  a  degeneration  of  medieval 
romance  and  implied  that  Ariosto's  originality  was  inversely 
proportional  to  the  number  of  his  sources  as  though  creativity 
could  be  quantified"  (p.  58)  is  an  overstatement  which  ignores  Pio 
Rajna's  basic  premise.  Rajna,  who  calls  the  Furioso  an  immortale 
poema  (p.  3),  an  opera  d'arte  (p.  36),  does  not  deny  Ariosto's 
originality.  In  Rajna's  opinion,  the  Orlando  Furioso  continues  the 
Innamorato  in  subject  matter  only  and,  while  Ariosto  may  use  the 
invention  of  the  Innamorato,  the  disposition  of  the  material  is  his 
own.  In  saying  that  the  Furioso  is  a  metamorphosis  of  the  old.  Pio 
Rajna  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  fitting  word  to  apply  to  the  art 
of  that  poem.  The  appropriation  of  the  material  of  the  Innamorato 
does  not  detract  from  Ariosto's  merit,  a  point  Pio  Rajna  makes 
unmistakeably  clear  (p.  609).  Lanfranco  Caretti's  definition  of  Le 
fonti  dell'Orlando  Furioso  as  a  monument  of  historical  research 
which  deserves  to  be  reprinted  because  of  its  unsurpassed  useful- 
ness is  supported  by  many  contemporary  Renaissance  scholars.' 
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Griffin  properly  begins  in  Chapter  4  his  discussion  of  variety  in 
the  Orlando  Furioso  with  a  short  account  of  the  critical  reaction 
following  its  publication  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  which  made  an  easy  target  of  Ariosto,  whom  critics 
charged  with  breaching  Aristotle's  rules  on  the  epic  poem. 

Griffin  presents  the  sixteenth-century  arguments  for  and  against 
Ariosto's  new  concept  of  the  epic  poem,  a  radical  departure  from 
its  old  classical  forms  embracing  a  broad  vision  of  reality.  His 
analysis  of  Ariosto's  metaphor  of  the  journey  of  life,  la  strada,  the 
aimless  wandering  of  the  knights  through  forests  and  man's 
inability  to  steer  a  clear  course,  illustrates  the  richness  and 
complexity  of  the  theme. 

In  Chapter  5  Griffin  takes  up  the  implications  of  Astolfo's 
journey  to  the  earthly  paradise  which  he  associates  with  the  quest 
motif  and  the  Renaissance  interest  in  navigation  and  exploration. 
At  the  end  of  the  chapter  Griffin  devotes  a  few  pages  to  the  episode 
of  Rinaldo  and  the  wine  goblet.  It  will  be  recalled  that  failure  to 
drink  from  the  wine  goblet  without  spilling  it  was  proof  that  a 
man's  wife  was  unfaithful.  According  to  Griffin,  Rinaldo's  refusal 
to  take  the  test  was  proof  that  he  now  possessed  secure  self- 
knowledge  and  an  awareness  of  the  limits  of  human  aspirations. 
As  Mario  Santoro  has  pointed  out,  the  "prudent"  Rinaldo,  like 
Orlando,  has  through  experience  acquired  perfect  control  of  his 
powers  of  reason.  The  episode  constitutes  an  exemplary  lesson  in 
tolerance  and  moderation.' 

Whether  one  agrees  or  not  with  Griffin's  handling  of  irony  in 
Chapter  6,  which  grapples  with  a  fundamental  problem  in  the 
Orlando  Furioso,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
complex  to  deal  with  but  also  one  of  the  most  rewarding  in  the 
book.  Ariosto's  use  of  irony,  parody  and  caricature  here  receives 
thoughtful  attention. 

Concluding  with  a  chapter  on  the  history  of  Ariosto  criticism. 
Griffin  in  passing  writes  a  page  on  the  vogue  of  the  Orlando  Furioso 
in  England.  Aside  from  the  poem's  impact  on  the  FaiërieQueene, 
the  history  of  Ariosto  in  England  is  more  a  matter  of  presence  than 
genuine  influence  (p.  154).  While  Griffin's  book  brings  together 
the  results  of  recent  investigations  by  other  scholars  on  the  same 
subject,  a  number  of  his  own  original  observations  make  it  of 
particular  value  to  the  literature  on  Ariosto  in  English. 

The  Comedies  of  Ariosto,  for  the  first  time  presented  in  English,  are 
of  considerable  interest  for  their  intrinsic  merit,  as  Beame  and 
Sbrocchi,  the  editors  and  translators,  maintain.^  Ariosto's  plays  are 
usually  interpreted  in  the  light  of  his  debt  to  Plautus  and  Terence 
and  of  his  contribution  to  Italian  Renaissance  theater  and  only 
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incidentally  in  their  relationship  to  the  Orlando  Furioso,  a  subject  to 
which  there  are  many  brief  allusions.  The  following  observations 
are  designed  to  indicate  areas  which  might  be  further  explored. 

La  Cassarla,  written  in  1507,  and  performed  at  the  Court  of 
Ferrara  the  following  year,  displays  a  familiar  interest  in  contem- 
porary life.  Ariosto,  as  we  know  from  the  Orlatido  Furioso,^  was  an 
admirer  of  his  age,  refusing  to  set  the  accomplishments  of  the 
ancients  above  those  of  his  own  times.  In  the  prologue  of  La 
Cassarla,  we  read  that  "today's  talents  are  not  so  different  from 
those  of  the  past."  Crisobolo,  father  of  the  rash  young  man  in  love, 
is  the  same  authoritarian  type  of  parent  as  Amone,  Bradamente's 
father.  The  satirical  intent  of  some  scenes,  such  as  Act  V,  Scene  3, 
directed  against  women,  takes  on  a  less  sharp  and  more  mellow 
tone  in  the  Orlando  Furioso,  where  a  more  balanced  view  of  men's 
foibles  is  the  rule.  A  fast-moving  plot  is  clear  evidence  of  an  ability 
which  comes  to  full  maturity  in  his  major  work. 

/  Supposltl,  which  owes  so  much  to  classical  comedy  and  had  its 
premiere  6  February  1509,  has  elements  of  realism,  an  essential 
quality  of  the  Orlando  Furioso.  It  was  the  first  Italian  play  to  be 
translated  into  English.  While  the  figures  of  the  parasite  and  the 
pedant,  a  doctor  of  laws,  quick  to  quote  Latin,  may  have  been 
suitable  characters  for  comedy,  Ariosto  may  have  decided  that  they 
were  too  stereotyped  for  inclusion  in  the  Orlando  Furioso.  The  love 
story  of  the  play  may  have  given  him  some  insight  into  this 
emotion  which  plays  such  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  poem.  The 
figure  of  the  old  man  in  love,  a  familiar  character  in  sixteenth- 
century  comedy,  disappears  in  that  role  to  re-appear  in  the  guise  of 
the  lascivious  hermit  who  unsuccessfully  tries  to  make  love  to 
Angelica.  The  play  does  not  lack  satire  directed  against  the  law 
courts  which  present  endless  obstacles  to  those  who  have  only 
right  on  their  side  (Act  IV,  Scene  8).  Ariosto  injects  humour  into 
the  play  in  which  the  servant  disguised  as  his  master  distinguishes 
himself  as  an  excellent  scholar. 

//  Negromante,  begun  in  1510,  left  unfinished  until  1520,  but  not 
publicly  presented  until  1529,  centers  around  the  figure  of  a 
magician  who  takes  advantage  of  the  fools  around  him  who 
believe  in  his  supernatural  powers.  The  subject  of  the  play,  man's 
folly,  "la  sciocchezza,  che  al  mondo  è  in  abondanzia"  ("stupidity 
which  abounds  in  the  world"),  is  a  target  not  forgotten  in  the 
Orlando  Furioso,  where  Ariosto  censures  those  who  lose  themselves 
in  magiche  sciocchezze  (XXXIV. 85).  It  is  interesting  that  Camillo 
Pocosale,  one  of  the  stupidest  characters  of  the  play,  should  be  the 
one  to  aim  a  stinging  attack  against  "rapacious  notaries"  who  use 
every  kind  of  legal  documents  to  steal  from  the  public.  Ariosto  uses 
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the  words  carte  (legal  documents),  libelli  (writs),  citatorie  (judicial 
citations)  and  essamine  (public  testimonies)  not  only  in  //  Negro- 
mante but  in  the  Orlando  Furioso  as  well.  The  similarity  in  language 
and  thought  is  striking.  Animal  imagery  which  Ariosto  uses 
extensively  in  the  Orlando  Furioso  finds  a  place  in  the  play. 
Government  and  other  public  officials  when  they  assume  office  put 
aside  their  human  features  and  take  on  those  of  animals,  of  the 
wolf,  the  fox  or  birds  of  prey  (Act  1,  Scene  3).  The  type  of  parallel 
the  necromancer  draws  in  Act  II,  Scene  2,  between  men  and 
animals  is  of  the  same  quality  as  the  kind  of  metaphor  Ariosto 
employs  so  freely  in  the  Orlando  Furioso. 

If,  as  has  been  asserted,  Ariosto's  plays  are  more  important  for 
historical  rather  than  artistic  reasons.  La  Lena,  performed  in  1528  at 
the  court  of  Ferrara,  would  serve  as  ample  justification.  Composed 
after  he  had  published  two  editions  of  the  Orlando  Furioso  and 
while  he  was  preparing  the  third,  during  a  peak  period  of  literary 
achievement.  La  Lena  remains  a  surface  treatment  of  Renaissace 
corruption.  Ariosto  was  obviously  satisfied  to  give  his  audience  a 
cynical  picture  of  society,  where  corruption  was  rampant  in  the 
law  courts  and  in  the  law  enforcement  agencies.  Ariosto  introduces 
potentially  powerful  themes  which  he  does  not  develop.  The 
figure  of  the  go-between,  for  example,  the  principal  character  of 
the  play,  lacks  depth,  as  do  others  of  equal  importance. 

Also  included  in  The  Comedies  of  Ariosto  are  the  revised  version  of 
La  Cassarla,  performed  in  1531,  and  /  Studenti,  left  unfinished  by 
Ludovico,  retitled  La  Scolastica,  and  completed  by  Gabriele,  his 
brother,  between  1543  and  1547.  Beame  and  Sbrocchi  in  their 
introduction,  supported  by  abundant  notes,  have  placed  the  plays 
in  their  proper  historical  setting  and  reminded  readers  that  they 
merit  consideration  as  works  of  distinction  and  innovation. 

Writings  on  Ariosto  in  English,  though  relatively  few  in  number 
when  compared  with  those  which  have  appeared  in  Italy  during 
the  centenary,  are  of  a  quality  worthy  of  serious  attention. 

University  of  Toronto 
NOTES 

1  Orlando  Furioso  (The  Frenzy  of  Orlando),  A  Romantic  Epic  by  Ludovico  Ariosto,  2 
Parts,  translated  with  an  introduction  by  Barbara  Reynolds,  Baltimore:  Penguin 
Books,  1975, 1977  pp.  827, 794. 

2  Orlando  Furioso  di  Ludovico  Ariosto,  ed.  Nicola  Zingarelli  (Milano,  1959),  pp.  ix- 
Ixxv. 

3  Robert  Griffin,  Ludovico  Ariosto  New  York:  Twayne  Publishers,  Inc.,  1974,  pp. 
180. 

4  Pio  Raina.  Le  fonti  dell'  Orlando  Furioso  {firenze,  1900). 
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Lanfranco  Garetti,  Ariosto  e  Tasso  (Torino,  1961),  p.  28,  "quel  'monumento'  di 
ricerca  storica  .  .  .troppo  a  torto  declassato  a  mero  repertorio  erudito  e  che  forse 
varrebbe  la  pena  di  ristampare  per  la  sua  ancora  non  superata  utilità." 
Mario  Santoro,  "La  prova  del  nappo  e  la  cognizione  ariostesca  del  reale," 
Esperienze  letterarie  1  (1976),  20,  "una  esemplare  lezione  di  tolleranza,  di  modera- 
zione, di  misura,  a  specchio  della  cognizione  della  condizione  umana." 
The  Comedies  of  Ariosto,  translated  and  edited  by  Edmond  M.  Beame  and  Leonard 
G.  Sbrocchi,  Ghicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1975,  pp.  xlv,  322. 
Garlo  Grabber,  Sul  teatro  dell'Ariosto.  (Roma,  1946).  This  does  not  deal  with 
Orlando  Furioso.  See  also  Walter  Binni,  "L'esperienza  teatrale,"  in  Metodo  e  poesia 
di  Ludovico  Ariosto  (Messina,  1947),  pp.  44-70. 


PICCOLA  BIBLIOTECA 


CESARE  SEGRE. Semiotica  filologica:  Testo  e  modelli  culturali.  Torino: 
Einaudi  Paperbacks  100,  1979.  Pp.189. 

L'autore  di  questo  riuscito  incrocio  delle  due  scienze-guida  dell'attuale 
scena  critica  è  uno  dei  massimi  filologi  romanzi  del  momento,  e  l'esponen- 
te più  rappresentativo  della  semiotica  italiana.  Come  dire,  la  persona 
meglio  indicata  per  tentare  questo  necessarissimo  avvicinamento  e  con- 
fronto fra  metodologie  e  posizioni  ermeneutiche  lontane  fra  di  loro,  da  cui 
soltanto  possiamo  essere  avviati  alla  fondazione  di  una  autentica  critique 
plurielle. 

Il  libro,  come  già  I  segni  e  la  critica  (1969)  eie  strutture  e  il  fempo  (1974)  che 
lo  precedono,  è  diviso  in  due  parti:  la  prima  d'impostazione  teorica,  la 
seconda  di  applicazioni  pratiche.  Come  suggerisce  il  sottotitolo,  i  concetti- 
chiave  attorno  ai  quali  ruota  l'indagine  sono  quelli  di  "testo"  e  "modelli 
culturali."  Alla  problematica  del  testo  sono  soprattutto  dedicati  i  capitoli  II 
("La  natura  del  testo").  III  ("La  gerarchia  dei  segni")  e  V  ("Critica  testuale, 
teoria  degli  insiemi  e  diasistema");  lo  studio  dei  modelli  culturali  è  invece 
principalmente  sviluppato  dal  primo  saggio,  che  funge  anche  da  introdu- 
zione generale. 

Che  cosa  è  un  testo?  Testo  è  qualsiasi  enunciato  linguistico  di  cui  è 
possibile  fornire  a)  una  parafrasi  integrativa  (ricostruendo  gli  elementi 
mancanti)  e  b)  una  parafrasi  sommaria  (riorganizzando  il  contenuto).  Fra 
questo  livello  profondo  o  interpretativo  del  testo  e  la  sua  realizzazione 
superficiale  o  linguistica,  non  esistono  per  Segre  possibilità  di  "generazio- 
ni." Ci  troviamo  infatti  davanti  a  livelli  diversi  di  analisi:  il  livello  testuale, 
linguistico,  in  cui  si  articolano  le  strutture  superficiali;  il  livello  interpreta- 
tivo, semiotico,  in  cui  si  rinvengono  le  strutture  profonde.  Le  strutture 
profonde  non  possono  generare  il  testo  perché  non  gli  preesistono, 
appartengono  solo  alla  nostra  necessità  di  disambiguare,  di  capire.  Quindi 
il  modello  della  grammatica  generativo-trasformazionale  non  è,  in  questo 
particolare  senso,  applicabile  alla  analisi  testuale.  Se  si  può  parlare  di 
"generazione"  di  una  frase,  bisognerebbe,  secondo  Segre,  parlare  invece 
di  "produzione"  di  un  testo.  Capire  un  testo  (opera,  letteratura)  significa 
dunque  attingere  la  sua  constituzione  semiotica  (critica,  commento); 
confondere  i  due  piani  riducendo  tutto  a  écriture,  come  fa  la  "nouvelle 
critique"  e  il  suo  capofila  Roland  Barthes,  comporta  la  preclusione  di  un 
approccio  semiotico  valido  e  proficuo. 

Esistono  vari  tipi  di  testo:  scritti  e  orali,  letterari  e  non  letterari,  poetici  e 
prosastici,  ecc.  L'attenzione  di  Segre  è  naturalmente  calamitata  (come 
dimostrano  le  analisi  della  seconda  parte)  dai  testi  letterari.  Ciò  che 
costituisce  un  testo  letterario  è  la  connotazione.  A  questo  proposito.  Segre 
non  procede  a  una  indagine  astratta  delle  semiotiche  connotative  (come 
avrebbe  potuto  fare,  sulla  falsariga  di  Hjelmslev);  preferisce  invece  seguire 
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un  approccio  più  pratico  e  empirico.  Studia  cioè  i  diversi  tipi  di  connotato- 
ri  così  come  essi  si  presentano  man  mano  che  si  approfondisce  la  lettura  o 
decifrazione  del  testo.  Così  al  livello  del  discorso  lineare,  abbiamo 
connotatori  indicati  dalle  figure  del  significante  (campo  recentemente 
sviluppatissimo,  anche  in  Italia,  in  seguito  alla  scoperta,  per  merito  degli 
studi  di  Starobinski  e  di  Avalle,  degli  studi  saussuriani  sugli  anagrammi):  i 
significanti  infatti  non  solo  additano  i  significati,  col  rapporto  segnico,  ma 
in  qualche  modo  creano  e  sviluppano  altri  significati  laterali,  sfruttando  ad 
esempio  la  loro  sostanza  fonica  o  la  loro  associazione  con  altri  significanti; 
abbiamo  anche  connotatori  formati  dalle  figure  retoriche,  che  aggiungono 
un  significato  autre  (che  è  poi  la  specificità  poetica  o  artistica)  al  significato 
linguistico  (denotativo):  ovviamente  è  questo  il  campo  semiotico  tradizio- 
nalmente più  sviluppato  anche  prima  dell'arrivo  della  semiotica  stessa.  Al 
livello  sopralineare  del  discorso  troviamo  connotatori  tipo  le  parole- 
chiave,  le  isotopie,  ecc.,  i  quali  creano  un  discorso  secondo  indipendente  (a 
volte  anzi  antitetico,  un  antidiscorso),  che  corre  parallelo  (ha  infatti  sue 
regole  proprie)  a  quello  lineare.  Importanti  sono  le  precisazioni  infine  che 
Segre  fa  su  connotatori  che  si  sviluppano  al  livello  del  contesto  pragmati- 
co, come  ad  esempio  i  connotatori  metrici:  si  crea  qui  una  gamma  di 
aspettative,  di  prevedibilità  del  testo,  di  cui  l'emittente  si  serve  per 
esaudire  o  deludere  le  aspettative  del  ricevente;  essi  sviluppano  una 
griglia  formale  e  strutturale  capace  di  organizzare  il  contenuto  (uno 
"schema  vuoto"  come  acutamente  la  chiama  Segre),  una  delimitazione 
insomma  del  campo  delle  possibilità  segniche  che  teoricamente  potrebbe- 
ro essere  realizzate. 

Per  quanto  riguarda  la  lettura  filologica  dei  testi,  l'attività  cioè  ecdotica. 
Segre  presenta  una  serie  di  suggerimenti  metodologici  di  estrema  impor- 
tanza. Nella  battaglia  fra  bédieriani  e  neo-lachmanniani,  egli  non  prende 
praticamente  posizione;  in  realtà  si  pone  su  un  terreno  molto  più  elevato. 
Segre  suggerisce  anzitutto  che  venga  accolta  nella  critica  testuale  la 
nozione  di  diasistema:  se  la  struttura  è  la  realizzazione  di  un  sistema 
linguistico,  nel  caso  in  cui  concorrano  due  sistemi  diversi  alla  realizzazio- 
ne di  una  stessa  struttura  ci  troveremo  davanti  a  un  diasistema.  È  ciò  che  si 
riscontra  con  l'analisi  variantistica;  la  variante  è  l'evidente  affermazione 
della  presenza  di  due  sistemi  superimposti:  quello  dell'autore  in  due 
momenti  successivi  dell'elaborazione  testuale,  oppure  quello  dell'autore  e 
del  copista.  Ma  come  è  fondamentale  lo  studio  del  sistema  linguistico  e 
stilistico  dell'autore  (nell'analisi  ad  esempio  che  Contini  fa  delle  varianti 
d'autore),  così  è  fondamentale  lo  studio  del  sistema  linguistico  e  stilistico 
del  copista;  il  quale,  in  questa  rinnovata  visione  dell'ecdotica  proposta  da 
Segre,  passa  così  ad  assumere  quasi  un  ruolo  di  co-autore.  Copiare  un  testo, 
infatti,  non  è  mai  un  atto  meccanico  (e  di  qui  parte  la  critica  più  consistente 
al  metodo  lachmanniano):  ma  è,  come  ogni  lettura,  un  tentativo  di 
adattamento  (che  produce  fenomeni  d'interferenza)  del  sistema  proprio  al 
testo  che  si  ha  davanti  al  nostro  proprio  sistema.  Copiare  come  leggere 
sono  atti  storici.  È  quindi  importante  distinguere,  secondo  Segre,  l'imma- 
gine reale  (la  realizzazione  linguistica  dell'autore:  il  mitico  "originale")  e 
l'immagine  virtuale  (la  nostra  percezione  storica)  del  testo.  Il  testo  critico 
che  il  filologo  propone  come  la  migliore  delle  probabilità  "ricostruttive" 
(ma  Segre  non  predilige,  e  a  ragione,  questo  termine  che  implica  un 
procedimento  così  meccanico  e  paleontologico:  gli  preferisce  quello  di 
"interpretazione")  è  il  punto  di  convergenza  del  testo  reale  (che  può 
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sempre  essere  migliorato  man  mano  che  si  sviluppa  la  nostra  comprensio- 
ne del  sistema  culturale  dell'autore);  l'apparato  o  la  serie  di  apparati  (si 
veda  in  questo  caso  la  magistrale  esemplificazione  che  ci  dà  lo  stesso  Segre 
nella  sua  edizione  della  Chanson  de  Roland)  ci  danno  invece  l'immagine 
virtuale,  o  la  storia  (la  tradizione)  delle  immagini  virtuali,  del  testo. 

Nel  primo  capitolo  Segre,  sulla  scia  soprattutto  della  scuola  di  Tartu, 
sviluppa  la  nozione  di  modello  culturale.  Se  la  cultura  è,  nella  definizione 
di  Lotman,  un  sistema  secondario  di  modellizzazione  (perché  basata  sulla 
lingua,  sistema  primario),  è  importante  allora  cercare  di  capire  come  i 
modelli  culturali  riproducano  un'immagine  del  mondo  che  vogliono 
rappresentare.  È  necessario  quindi  esaminare  sia  le  modalità  di  codifica- 
zione dei  modelli  culturali  (e  qui  Segre  esemplifica  dai  testi  narrativi 
oggetto  di  studio  nel  suo  libro  su  Le  strutture  e  il  tempo),  sia  le  modalità  di 
decodificazione  da  parte  dell'utente.  Il  punto  centrale  che  Segre  vuole 
dimostrare  è  che  sia  la  codificazione  sia  la  decodificazione  avvengono  in 
un  contesto  storico;  quanto  più  grande  è  la  lontananza  fra  il  contesto  in  cui 
si  trova  avvolto  l'emittente  e  quello  in  cui  si  trova  invece  il  ricevente,  tanto 
più  perigliosa  e  complicata  sarà  la  decifrazione.  Ogni  lettura,  più  che  una 
traversata  delle  scritture,  è  una  traversata  del  tempo.  Di  qui  l'importanza 
della  filologia;  la  scienza  che  riproduce  l'immagine,  ci  dà  il  colore,  del 
tempo. 

I  saggi  della  seconda  parte,  che  includono  analisi  semiotiche  puntuali  di 
testi  narrativi  (da  Boccaccio  a  Lope  de  Vega,  a  Gadda),  poetici  (da  Ariosto  a 
Pessoa)  e  perfino  pittorici  (nel  bellissimo  saggio  leonardesco,  in  cui  si 
studia  la  convergenza  di  discorso  visivo  e  discorso  linguistico),  sono 
troppo  ricchi  di  osservazioni  generali  e  spunti  capillari  di  grande  suggesti- 
vità e  genialità,  perché  se  ne  possa  tentare  qui  una,  per  quanto  modestissi- 
ma, parafrasi.  Si  concede  quindi  all'utente  il  privilegio  e  il  piacere 
dell'esecuzione  individuale. 


MICHELANGELO  PICONE 

McGill  University 


PIERGIORGIO  DI  CICCO,  ed.  Roman  Candles.  An  Anthology  of 
Poems  by  Seventeen  Italo-Canadian  Poets.  Toronto:  Hounslow^  Press, 
1978.  Pp.  85. 

È  un  vecchio  cliché:  basta  guardare  dal  punto  di  vista  della  lingua,  del 
rapporto  che  lo  scrittore  può  avere  con  essa,  e  il  panorama  letterario 
canadese  s'illumina,  prende  vita  e  colore.  Anzi:  emergerà  uno  sfondo  su 
cui  campeggiano  tensioni  emblematiche,  esemplari.  Si  tratta  del  conflitto 
tra  multiculturalismo  e  bilinguismo.  Ecco  allora  scrittori  per  cui  lingua  e 
cultura  coincidono,  che  parlano  dal  di  dentro  di  una  delle  due  ufficialità 
nazionali  e,  in  antitesi,  gli  scrittori  che  vivono  una  non-coincidenza,  e  la 
loro  ufficialità  devono  assumerla,  conquistarsela.  Ecco  pure  tutta  la  serie  di 
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risaputissime  concomitanze.  Minacciato  nel  Quebec  dall'intrusione  mas- 
siccia dei  media,  che  danneggiano,  ledono  la  compattezza  della  sua  lingua, 
lo  scrittore  francofono  accuserà  fuori  del  suo  territorio  naturale  una 
ulteriore,  e  drastica,  riduzione  dei  suoi  privilegi.  Non  meno  precaria  la 
situazione  dell'anglofono,  il  quale,  abituato  ad  un'egemonia  culturale 
incontrastata,  è  da  qualche  tempo  ormai,  e  con  maggior  ragione  da  quando 
è  incominciata  a  circolare  l'idea  del  mosaico,  che  sente  vacillare  la  sua 
identità.  Infine,  lo  scrittore  delle  terze  culture,  le  molte  terze  culture:  se 
per  gli  altri  si  tratta  di  conservare  uno  status,  reale  o  legale,  per  lui,  che  non 
risulta  nei  censimenti,  in  questa  lotta  per  la  parola  è  in  gioco  qualcosa  di 
ancora  più  elementare:  come  apparire  nel  registro,  come  certificare  della 
sua  esistenza. 

Siano  dunque  resi  a  Di  Cicco,  il  curatore  di  quest'antologia,  i  debiti 
omaggi.  Nonostante  il  formato  (si  è  al  di  qua  delle  cento  pagine),  malgrado 
certe  reticenze  (i  testi  sono  in  inglese.  Italo-canadesi  che  scrivono  in 
francese  non  ce  ne  sono?  Inoltre,  i  poeti  si  riconoscono  nei  testi  raccolti?  In 
che  modo  incide  sulla  loro  produzione  totale  il  tema  deir"italo-canadesi- 
tà"?  Un'appendice  a  proposito,  con  magari  delle  brevi  interviste,  non 
avrebbe  guastato)  —  malgrado  tutto  ciò,  il  suo  è  un  libro  importante: 
permette  e  di  meglio  definire  il  "raggio"  della  letteratura  canadese, 
arricchendola  di  un  nuovo  capitolo,  aggiornandola,  avvicinandola  alla 
realtà  sociale  in  cui  si  situa,  e  di  ricostruire  o  di  postulare,  su  materiale  di 
prima  mano  ora  che  c'è  nero  su  bianco,  le  condizioni  di  una  eventuale 
poetica  delle  letterature  minoritarie  e  della  loro  variante  italo-canadese  in 
particolare. 

I  dati,  infatti,  si  lasciano  subito  intravedere,  e  sono  clamorosi.  Che  un 
libro  di  intenti  così  scopertamente  inaugurali  nei  confronti  dell'esperien- 
za letteraria  italo-canadese  sia  un  libro  di  poesia  è  di  per  sé  significativo, 
considerando  il  ruolo  della  parola  nel  testo  poetico.  Ma  questa  non  è 
semplicemente  poesia:  è  poesia  lirica.  Non  vi  è  campione  esibito  nell'anto- 
logia in  cui  non  risalti  l'autobiografismo.  E  per  chi  parla  o,  tanto  più,  per 
chi  scrive,  nominarsi,  si  sa,  è  operazione  linguistica  insieme  necessaria  e 
preliminare:  solo  indicandosi,  instaurandosi  come  soggetto,  introducendo 
un  "io,"  un  "qui,  ora"  intorno  a  cui  possa  organizzarsi  una  deissi  (e  quindi 
dando  adito  a  quelle  relazioni  di  spazio,  tempo  e  persona  che  è  compito 
delle  forme  verbali  o  avverbiali,  di  pronomi  e  aggettivi  veicolare  e  senza  di 
cui  non  c'è  discorso  parlato,  vocale),  si  entra  in  possesso  di  una  lingua. 

Non  fortuitamente,  distanza,  sia  temporale  che  spaziale,  e  appartenen- 
za, pubblica  e  privata,  sono  i  due  poli  tematici  della  antologia.  L"'io"  dei 
testi  raccolti  da  Di  Cicco  è  un  "io"  dislocato  da  un  suo  "lì"  o  da  un  suo 
"prima"  lontano:  termini  come  "immigrant,"  "exile,"  "wanderer,"  "nos- 
talgia" riaffiorano  perfino  nei  titoli  e  si  riferiscono  ad  un'anagrafe  sentita 
come  mostruosa  ("she  strides  the  Atlantic  legs  spread /like  a  Colossus,"  si 
legge  in  "Enigmatico"  dì  Mary  di  Michele)  e  che  deve  essere  esorcizzata. 
Sarà  contraccolpo,  conseguenza  quasi  sillogistica  di  questa  premessa  l'altra 
grande  rubrica  che  trasparisce  tra  le  righe.  "Three  Poems  for  Giovanni 
Caboto,"  "My  People,"  "My  Father,"  "The  Photograph  of  My  Grandfather 
Reading  Dante,"  "The  Man  Called  Beppino,"  "Muscoli":  ì  ritratti  dì 
parenti  o  di  antenati  ideali  pullulano  in  queste  poesìe,  e  sì  pongono,  più 
ancora  delle  altre  scappatoie  tentate,  il  ricordo  o  il  ritorno  (soluzioni 
sempre  provvisorie),  a  scaramanzìa  di  ciò  che  è:  sono  immagini  totemiche. 
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lari,  lemuri  evocati  per  autodifesa,  perché  sia  ristabilito  un  equilibrio  e  la 
separazione  sia  bilanciata  da  una  continuità. 

È  appena  il  caso  di  rilevare  che  questa  coerenza  noi,  per  dovere  critico, 
siamo  obbligati,  o  almeno  dovremmo  essere  obbligati,  a  scinderla  in 
aspetti  di  valore  diverso.  Sui  temi,  sui  "contenuti,"  è  chiaro,  nessun 
dubbio:  sono  di  tutto  riguardo.  Ad  essi  rimanda  letteratura  di  estrema 
sofisticazione:  scrivono  in  una  lingua  diversa  da  quella  nativa  Beckett, 
Nabokov,  Conrad,  per  non  citare  che  alcuni  nomi;  extraterritorialità, 
esilio,  distanza  sono  il  presupposto  della  grande  cultura  novecentesca  e 
forse  della  cultura  tout  court.  Tanto  che  viene  spontanea  l'equazione 
perversa:  se  il  Canada,  dove  lo  spazio,  date  le  dimensioni  geografiche, 
regna  supremo,  dove  con  il  poliglottismo  vige  il  multiculturalismo,  è 
luogo  novecentesco,  luogo  letterario  per  eccellenza,  nessuno  dovrebbe 
essere  più  decisamente  moderno  (o  più  canadese)  dell'italo-canadese. 

Di  fattura  più  discutibile,  in  base  a  questi  stessi  criteri  di  modernità, 
invece,  i  testi.  C'è,  certo,  e  non  poteva  non  esserci,  una  maniera:  la 
punteggiatura  scompare,  la  metrica  ricalca  i  modelli  della  tradizione  del 
nuovo.  Cosa  manca  è  il  rigore  perseguito  indipendentemente;  in  breve, 
l'impegno  formale.  L'istanza  dichiarativa,  la  confessione  qui  assorbisce 
tutto,  incluso  la  consapevolezza,  l'interrogazione  sul  mestiere  che  gli 
autori  si  riservano.  La  poesia  diventerà,  se  mai,  sottotema,  argomento 
("Quercianella:  the  poem,"  "The  Poem  Becomes  Canadian,"  "Italo-Cana- 
dian  Lirica,"  "The  Last  Message,"  "Canadian  Poet,"  "Poem"),  sarà,  via  via, 
rifugio  (Len  Gasparini:  "Imagine  me  vainly  trying  to  survive/My  environ- 
ment w^hen  I  am  most  alive/Buried  deepest  in  the  work  I  love")  o 
evasione,  palliativo  (Mike  Zizis:  "the  plain  truth  is/my  Italian  Heritage/ 
has  only  made  me  House  Broken /and  now  I  go  on  paper";  Saro  D'Agosti- 
no: "And  still  he  goes  to  Mass /every  day  and  still  he  prays /for  those  who 
ended  up  alone/while  I,  escaping  to  words/learned  nothing"),  ma  ispirerà 
al  massimo  una  piacevole  giocosità  (Len  Gasparini:  "The  critics  tried  to 
convict  me, /but  my  agent  happened  to  be/a  syndicate  lawyer  with 
pull  .  .  ./I  was  a  poet  for  the  Mafia. /Bury  me  in  Sicily."),  non  il  distacco 
che  prelude  al  superamento  dell'io,  della  libido  nomenclatoria. 

Si  profila  cosi  un  primo  nodo  di  fondo.  Perché,  al  contrario  dei  moderni, 
e  soprattutto  dei  grandi  moderni,  che  riescono  a  decantare  la  loro 
personale  vicenda  in  uno  stile  (in  ciò,  anche,  consiste  la  loro  grandezza), 
questa,  come  avverte  uno  dei  testi  (Antonino  Mazza:  "Canadese,  you  must 
never  forget /what  you  are  .  .  .  never! /because  when  you  do,  they'll 
remind  you."),  è  poesia  che  non  può  dimenticare,  che  è  prigioniera  della 
propria  vigilanza,  della  propria  sincerità.  Donde  la  costante  autoriflessio- 
ne. Interculturali,  i  testi  qui  sono  congenitalmente  doppi:  chiamano  in 
causa,  per  dialettica,  inscrivendola  in  sé,  l'egemonia  alla  cui  ombra  si 
collocano  e  da  cui  prelevano  la  loro  lingua.  Non  possono  essere  letti,  pena 
l'etnocentrismo,  che  in  controluce,  avendo  sempre  presente,  come  i  poeti, 
le  circostanze  di  enunciazione,  sospendendo  il  giudizio,  in  contumacia  al 
costume  secondo  il  quale  un  testo  sussiste  in  quanto  oggetto  singolare, 
separato  da  ogni  contesto  (sarebbe,  per  esempio,  interessante  sapere  chi 
sono  i  maestri,  le  fonti  inglesi  di  questi  poeti). 

La  "primitività"  italo-canadese,  insomma,  mentre  da  una  parte  può 
sembrare  un  limite,  dall'altra  garantisce  i  connotati,  letterari  e  no.  Il 
contrasto  lo  illustra  perfettamente  Saro  D'Agostino  nella  poesia  intitolata 
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"Canadian  Poet",  quando,  contrapponendosi  ad  un  "thin  northern  acro- 
bat" che  gli  ostenta  "feats  of  poetry,"  si  trova  costretto  a  concludere: 

I  am  sentimental,  we 

no  longer  speak  to  each  other 

To  him,  a  palm 

bleeding  under  the  snow 

would  indicate  poor  health 

a  need  for  exercise,  proper 

diet 

Ma  è  un  chiaroscuro  che  può  essere  amplificato.  La  "ricerca  di  nuovi  poteri 
significanti  ed  espressivi,"  r"ansiosa  esplorazione"  novecentesca  è  stata 
spiegata,  nelle  pagine  più  sintetiche  e  più  limpide  che  si  conoscano  sul 
soggetto,'  con  r"erodersi  della  civiltà  borghese,"  con  "il  progressivo 
ritrarsi  della  figura  del  padre  .  .  .il  solo  a  possedere  i  criteri  per  capire  la 
vita":  testo  redatto  da  orfani  spirituali,  la  poesia  "non  dice  più  'io'  come  il 
padre"  e  lascia  ai  "nuovi  segni,'  agli  oscuri  frammenti  di  discorso  il 
compito  di  giustificare  i  suoi  aneliti.  Per  completare  il  quadro  bisognereb- 
be aggiungere  che  nelle  occasioni  in  cui  non  lo  fa  volontariamente  il  padre 
di  questa  letteratura  si  eclissa  in  ossequio  al  "romanzo  famigliare"  di 
altrettanto  freudiana  memoria.  Sia  come  sia,  nella  raccolta  di  Di  Cicco,  che 
è  popolata  di  immagini  paterne,  non  c'è  rivalità,  ma  solidarietà,  e  i  padri 
condividono  gli  stessi  conati,  triboli  e  patemi  dei  figli.  E  così  il  testo:  piena, 
"normale"  (è  la  parola  dei  buoni  sentimenti),  ligia  alle  leggi  del  senso,  la 
parola  terza  ne  inficia  l'autorità  trascinandole  con  sé  verso  i  margini  che 
essa  abita.  Fosse  necessario  riconnettersi  all'ambito  italiano,  il  nome  più 
giusto  (peraltro  elicitato  in  epigrafe  da  uno  degli  autori)  sarebbe  quello  di 
Rocco  Scotellaro,  anche  lui  ambiguamente  fuori  dell'orbita  modernista. 
Versi  come  i  seguenti,  di  Len  Gasparini: 

In  his  graveclothes  he  looks  as  immaculate  as  chalk. 

His  face  has  the  fragile  dignity 

Of  a  cake  that  should  not  be  touched. 

Looking  at  him,  one  would  never  imagine  how  much 

He  enjoyed  wine  with  his  meals. 

They  have  made  him  perfect. 

And  he  would  like  to  belch. 

potrebbero  appartenere  a  È  fatto  giorno  e  questi  del  poeta  lucano: 

Nella  grotta  in  fondo  al  vico 

stanno  seduti  attorno  la  vecchia  morta, 

le  hanno  legate  le  punte 

delle  scarpe  di  suola  incerata. 

Si  vede  la  faccia  lontana  sul  cuscino 

il  ventre  gonfio  di  camomilla. 

È  un  ritratto  tutto  piedi 

da  questo  vano  dove  si  balla. 

a  Roman  Candles  (e  si  vedano  poi  alcuni  dei  titoli  di  £  fatto  giorno:  "Al 
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padre,"  "La  benedizione  del  padre/'  "Nel  trigesimo  di  mio  padre,"  "Mio 
padre,  "Così  papà  mio  nell'America,"  "I  padri  della  terra  se  ci  sentono 
cantare"). 

Va  da  sé  che  in  tale  strategia  di  scrittura  o  di  lettura  non  c'è  nulla  che 
non  tenga.  Anche  sociologicamente  i  conti  tornano.  Dei  diciassette  poeti 
antologizzati,  tredici  giungono  alle  loro  destinazioni  canadesi  (dai  soliti 
luoghi  deputati  a  quel  genere  di  partenze:  Calabria  e  Abbruzzi  per  lo  più) 
in  tenerissima  età.  Tutti,  nati  in  Italia  o  in  loco,  a  Windsor,  Toronto,  Trail, 
Pittsburgh,  crescono  negli  anni  quaranta  o  cinquanta,  ereditano  gli 
attributi  comuni  a  chi  ha  per  retroscena  l'ondata  migratoria  dell'immedia- 
to dopoguerra:  tra  i  primi,  come  è  probabile,  della  cerchia  di  parenti  e 
paesani  a  ricevere  un'istruzione  superiore,  sono,  puntualmente  i  primi  ad 
avere  accesso  ad  una  parola  scritta,  pubblicabile. 

Con  la  sociologia,  però,  si  tocca  già  l'altra  grande  "differenza"  di  questa 
poesia.  Poiché,  per  definizione,  é  in  bilico  tra  due  contatti,  lo  scrittore 
escluso  dall'ufficialità  ha  un  suo  speciale  statuto.  Appena  accentuata  una 
delle  sue  due  dimensioni,  l'intero  iter  cambia:  ove  la  scelta  di  lingua  fosse 
una  scelta  di  cultura,  ove  fosse  meno  sentito  l'attaccamento  alle  origini,  si 
avrebbe  omologia  con  i  gruppi  dominanti,  canadesi  che  parlano  inglese, 
invece  di  italo-canadesi,  tedeschi-canadesi  ecc.  ecc.  Destino  abbastanza 
periglioso,  sebbene  non  elencato  nei  cataloghi  di  martirologia  letteraria 
novecentesca:  lo  scrittore  terzo  é  l'unico  scrittore  che  rischia  di  non  avere 
una  storia,  di  essere,  di  volta  in  volta,  sempre  un  "prima  generazione" 
fissato  nell'atto  di  scoprire  il  trattino  che  lo  costituisce. 

È  definitiva,  inappellabile  la  chiusura?  Su  questo  l'antologia,  occorre 
insistere,  non  si  pronuncia.  Ma  da  certe  restrizioni  non  é  possibile 
prescindere:  paradossalmente,  per  guadagnarsi  una  individualità,  per 
essere  concepiti  ognuno  a  sé  stante  e  non  in  gruppo,  questi  poeti 
dovrebbero  rinunciare  a  ciò  che  li  distingue.  Il  problema  é  come  trascende- 
re r"io"  subalterno,  con  o  senza  virgolette,  che  l'inglese  mette  a  disposi- 
zione, come  passare  ad  un  linguaggio  attuale  senza  farsi  integrare,  farsi 
assorbire  da  integrarsi  ad  una  ideologia  da  o  una  cultura.  Per  il  momento 
sembra  lecito  prospettare  (augurarsi)  un  solo  spiraglio:  se  l'identità  é 
posizionale,  risiede  nel  trattino,  si  potranno  forse  radicalizzare,  intensifi- 
care le  manifestazioni  testuali  di  quella  doppiezza  contaminando  la  lingua 
culturalmente,  con  l'innesto  di  cadenze,  ritmi  italo-canadesi,  abbassando- 
ne i  reperti  al  di  là  del  lirismo,  dell'elegia  o  della  grammatica.  Il  dibattito 
suU'etnopoetica  é  in  corso  da  vari  anni  su  riviste  come  Alcheringa.  Quale 
che  sia  l'esito  auspicato,  il  futuro,  ora,  comincia  lì,  dall'autoanalisi  critica. 


FRANCESCO  LORIGGIO 
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NOTE 

1.  G.  Dehenedettì,  La  poesia  italiana  del  Novecento  {Milano:,  1974),  p.61. 
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PETER  BONDANELLA  and  JULIA  CONAWAY  BONDANELLA, 
eds.  Dictionary  of  Italian  Literature.  Westport,  Conn.:  Greenwood 
Press,  1979.  pp.  xxviii,  621. 

The  editors,  both  teaching  at  Indiana  University,  state  in  their  preface  that 
"although  this  dictionary  is  not  designed  solely  for  those  who  know  little 
or  no  Italian,  it  is  most  probable  that  a  majority  of  its  users  will  fall  into 
this  category"  and  that  the  dictionary  "aims  .  .  .to  be  the  most  useful 
initial  reference  tool  for  the  general  public  and  the  specialist."  Excluding 
the  question  of  its  usefulness  to  the  specialist  for  the  moment,  one  can  say 
at  the  outset  that  this  dictionary,  the  first  in  English  and  published  in 
England  as  The  Macmillan  Dictionary  of  Italian  Literature,  does  indeed  fulfil 
the  editors'  objectives.  It  is  a  useful  and  thorough  dictionary  of  Italian 
literature  for  a  general  academic  audience.  But  it  attempts  to  be  more:  it 
tries  to  record  the  whole  of  Italian  cultural  and  intellectual  history.  For 
instance,  there  are  articles  on  Vico,  Croce,  Gentile  and  Gramsci,  all 
legitimate  entries  because  of  their  importance  in  the  field  of  literary 
esthetics,  but  there  are  also  articles  on  philosophers  like  Pomponazzi  and 
Gioberti,  political  scientists  and  social  reformers  like  Boterò,  Filangieri, 
and  Beccaria,  artists  like  Leonardo,  historians  like  Giannone,  and  soldiers 
like  Garibaldi,  who  wrote  "one  of  the  most  memorable  autobiographies  of 
nineteenth-century  Italian  literature,"  and  two,  one  imagines,  forgettable 
novels. 

The  thoroughness  of  the  Dictionary  is  further  evidenced  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  many  writers  usually  designated  by  literary  historians  as  "minori" 
like  Baretti,  Beniveni,  Bonagiunta  da  Lucca,  Camillo  Boito  (Arrigo's 
brother)  and  Borsieri,  to  limit  oneself  to  the  letter  "B."  There  are  also 
entries  on  the  major  metric  forms,  poetic  genres,  literary  movements  and 
cultural  periods,  as  well  as  a  timetable  of  cultural  events  in  Italy  and  the 
Western  world  from  the  twelfth  century  to  1978  and  a  useful  list  of  basic 
reference  and  bibliographical  sources.  An  index  allows  one  to  look  up 
writers  who  don't  have  articles  of  their  own  but  are  dealt  with  elsewhere 
in  the  Dictionary:  Camerana,  Dossi,  and  Rovana  are  all  found  under 
Scapigliatura,  for  example.  The  references  in  the  index  to  a  major  author, 
one  hundred  and  three  in  the  case  of  Dante,  amount  to  a  veritable 
compendium  of  critical  reaction  through  the  centuries.  Also,  since  literary 
reviews  do  not  have  separate  entries  (a  major  shortcoming  to  my  mind)  the 
index  allows  one  to  find  out  about  the  role  played  by  famous  periodicals 
such  as  //  Caffè,  Lacerba,  La  Voce,  II  Politecnico,  and  others  in  the  cultural  life 
of  Italy. 

Unfortunately,  the  Dictionary  cannot  be  called  a  major  reference  work, 
and  it  does  not  make  an  outstanding  contribution  to  Italian  studies  in  the 
English  language.  Although  it  was  not  the  principal  aim  of  the  editors  to 
produce  a  dictionary  for  scholars  and  specialists,  this  one,  I  believe,  had 
the  potential  to  become  much  more  valuable  both  to  the  educated  public 
and  to  the  specialist.  To  achieve  this  the  editors  should  have  followed  the 
same  editorial  policies  and  have  exercised  the  same  editorial  control  as 
that  which  produced  a  really  outstanding  reference  book,  the  Dictionary  of 
Irish  Literature,  published  in  1979  by  the  same  press. 

The  Italian  dictionary  has  two  editors  and  thirty-five  contributors,  all 
from  North  American  institutions,  while  the  Irish  one  has  an  editor-in- 
chief  (Robert  Hogan),  five  advisory  or  associate  editors  and  sixty-six 
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contributors  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Although  about  half  the 
contributors  in  the  Italian  dictionary  are  among  the  best  scholars  on  the 
continent,  the  number  of  contributors  is  too  small  to  do  full  justice  to  one 
of  the  world's  major  literatures.  Moreover,  even  the  articles  on  major 
writers  are  limited  to  about  six  or  seven  pages,  thus  making  a  rigorous 
study  of  these  authors  impossible.  In  the  Irish  Dictionary,  on  the  other 
hand,  writers  such  as  Joyce,  Yeats  and  Shaw  are  given  an  average  of 
nineteen  pages.  These  two  restrictions,  in  the  number  of  contributors  and 
in  the  length  of  articles,  can  only  produce  an  unevenness  in  the  critical 
quality  of  the  signed  articles. 

Nonetheless,  some  of  the  articles  are  indeed  very  good,  or  even 
excellent.  I  would  point  out,  among  others,  the  one  on  Leopardi,  by 
Nicolas  J.  Perella,  in  which  the  poet's  philosophy  is  rightly  discussed  at 
some  length;  the  one  on  Montale,  by  Glauco  Cambon,  in  which  the  two 
seminal  works  of  modern  Italian  poetry.  Ossi  di  seppie  (1925)  and  Ungaret- 
ti's  //  porto  sepolto  (1916)  are  interestingly  compared  and  contrasted;  and 
the  one  on  Morante,  by  Joy  Hambuechen  Potter,  in  which  the  interest  of 
La  Storia  is  said  to  reside  in  the  "passionate  ideology"  of  the  author  because 
the  overall  literary  worth  of  the  novel  is  "minimal."  The  articles  on  Croce 
and  Machiavelli,  by  Ernesto  G.  Caserta  and  Predi  Chiappelli  respectively, 
are  also  good.  In  the  case  of  Machiavelli,  however,  we  can  see  how  a  lack  of 
editorial  control  can  produce  an  unbalanced  article.  Surely  an  article  on 
Machiavelli  in  a  "literary"  dictionary  should  devote  more  than  a  para- 
graph to  his  literary  works  and  say  more  about  La  Mandragola's  style  than 
simply  "incisive."  Chiappelli  is  certainly  well  qualified  to  do  so  since  in 
the  bibliography  he  cites  three  of  his  own  books  on  Machiavelli's  style  and 
language.  Insufficient  attention  to  problems  of  style  is  also  evident  in  such 
otherwise  competent  articles  as  those  on  major  writers  like  Dante, 
Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  written  by  Musa,  Bernardo  and  Scaglione  respec- 
tively. Since  these  writers  expressed  their  personal  visions  through  a 
conscious  and  original  exploitation  of  the  possibilities  of  the  Italian 
language,  it  is  precisely  because  of  their  stylistic  accomplishments,  that 
they  are  among  the  first  great  European  writers.  Tibor  Wlassic's  article  on 
Campanella  is  also  competent,  but  it  fails  to  bring  into  focus  the  dominant 
tone  of  Campanella's  lyrics.  The  article  on  Federico  Della  Valle  (ca.  1560- 
ca.l628)  amounts  to  little  more  than  critical  synopses  of  his  plays.  Finally, 
the  articles  on  the  Baroque  and  the  Enlightenment  could  have  been 
critical  rather  than  preponderantly  historical. 

The  two  editors  are  responsible  for  all  the  unsigned  articles,  and  the 
limited  number  of  contributors  has  forced  them  to  tackle  certain  writers 
who  required  a  more  extensive  treatment  that  they  could  provide.  Again,  a 
critical  unevenness  was  inevitable.  They  have  done  a  competent  job,  for 
example,  in  introducing  Tozzi  and  Gadda  to  the  English  speaking  world, 
but  the  untangling  of  the  complex  linguistic  web  of  the  latter  requires 
more  than  two  pages.  The  same  goes  for  the  article  on  Campana.  Is  it 
enough  to  say,  for  instance,  that  the  Canti  orfici  is  "a  collection  of  lyrics  that 
are  often  fragmentary,  nihilistic,  and  intensely  personal.  At  their  best  they 
achieve  a  lucidity  of  imagery  and  color  and  an  emotional  power  unsur- 
passed among  his  contemporaries"?  The  articles  on  Pavese  and  Pasolini 
are  indeed  good  but  the  one  on  Rea  contains  hardly  any  critical  discussion; 
in  comparison,  Bernardo  Tasso  gets  a  lengthy  treatment.  Gozzi's  "theatre 
of  fantasy  and  imagination"  could  perhaps  have  been  elucidated  more 
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fully  and  Di  Giacomo's  pervasive  and  immediate  lyricism  brought  into 
sharper  focus.  Not  enough  is  said  about  the  Hypnerotomachia  Poliphily 
(1499),  a  work  of  enormous  influence.  Nor  can  half  a  page  do  justice  to 
Landolfi's  originality  and  importance.  The  article  on  Cecchi  could  also 
have  been  handled  better:  surely  his  view  of  literature  could  have  been 
extracted  from  his  practical  criticism.  The  article  on  Casanova  repeats  all 
the  clichés  and  banalities  about  his  life  found  in  previous  dictionaries. 
Finally,  in  saying  that  De  Amicis'  Cuore  exhibits  an  "overtly  bourgeois 
ideology"  and  "often  a  philistine  sentimentality"  the  editors  seem  to  be 
guilty  of  a  certain  Marxist  critical  overkill.  Perhaps  a  little  more  storicismo 
would  have  been  in  order. 

All  in  all,  the  Dictionary  seems  to  show  a  bias  for  Medieval  and 
Renaissance  literature,  a  bias  which  may  have  caused  the  inexplicable 
exclusion  of  such  modern  writers  as  Onofri,  Bòine,  Ojetti,  Malerba  and 
Arbasino.  To  be  sure,  the  Dictionary  is  not  indifferent  to  the  contemporary 
literary  scene.  Structuralism  is  duly  noted,  and  there  is  an  article  on  Eco. 
Some  avantgarde  writers  like  Sanguineti  (although  there  is  no  article  for  II 
Gruppo  63)  are  also  treated.  It  would  seem  to  me,  however,  that  the 
inclusion  of  younger  writers  who  have  proven  themselves  would  have 
produced  more  of  a  "living"  Dictionary  of  Italian  Literature.  I  would  have 
liked  to  see  something  on  Stefano  D'Arrigo,  whose  Orcynus  Orca  was 
published  in  1975.  Whatever  its  ultimate  esthetic  worth,  it  was  hailed  as 
one  of  the  more  fascinatingly  complex  and  linguistically  inventive 
narrative  works  of  recent  years.  The  Dictionary  of  Irish  Literature,  on  the 
other  hand,  includes  authors  who  have  been  favourably  received  by  the 
literary  press,  although  they  may  have  had  only  a  couple  of  works 
published.  This  gives  the  Irish  dictionary  a  firm  grasp  of  today's  Irish 
literary  scene.  The  second  general  shortcoming  of  the  Dictionary,  (critical 
uneveness  being  the  first,)  is  the  lack  of  an  editorial  policy  or  control 
regarding  the  bibliographical  apparatus  at  the  end  of  each  article.  If  the 
Dictionary  were  to  be  a  serious  reference  work,  the  bibliographies  would 
have  had  to  list:  1)  the  bibliographies  and  other  reference  works  on  a 
particular  author  or  subject,  2)  the  best  textual  and/or  critical  edition(s)  of 
an  author's  work(s)  and,  3)  a  selection  of  the  best  secondary  material  on 
the  subject  or  author.  Oddly,  the  bibliographies  on  Dante  and  Boccaccio  do 
not  mention  Petrocchi's  edition  of  the  Comedy  or  Branca's  of  the  Decam- 
eron, while  the  major  English  translations  of  both  works  are  noted.  There 
is  no  mention  of  an  edition  of  Bruno's  //  Candelaio  or  of  Bontempelli's 
dramas.  There  is  no  primary  bibliography  on  Manzoni  or  on  Petrarch  and 
only  one  study  in  Italian  (by  U.  Bosco)  on  the  latter,  while  the  best  studies 
in  English  are  noted.  No  work  on  Machiavelli  as  a  dramatist  is  cited,  nor  is 
any  on  Alfieri's  or  Goldoni's  dramatic  esthetic  mentioned.  For  a  minor 
writer  like  Baretti,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bibliography  is  quite  complete; 
practically  all  the  Italian  editions  of  his  works  are  cited. 

In  contrast,  the  Dictionary  of  Irish  Literature  mentions,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  the  works  of  an  author  with  a  selection  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  studies 
that  count.  For  Yeats  the  bibliography  alone  runs  to  four  pages  in  small 
print.  In  fact  the  editor  can  rightly  boast  that  this  dictionary  represents  the 
most  complete  and  up  to  date  bibliographical  tool  on  the  subject.  The 
accent  on  English  translation  and  on  English  critical  works  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Italian  Literature  is  understandable,  but  the  lack  of  a  consistent 
bibliographical  policy  can  only  detract  from  its  overall  value.  (Another 
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shortcoming,  which  I  mention  only  in  passing,  is  the  lack  of  a  systematic 
treatment  of  "Italian"  literature  in  dialect.)  The  above  criticisms  are  made 
in  the  hope  that  a  second  edition  will  correct  what  seem  to  me  serious 
weaknesses  so  that  the  Dictionary  can  become  an  outstanding  reference 
work  in  English  of  Italian  literature. 

FRANK  DI  TROLIO 

Morisset  Library 
University  of  Ottawa 


ZBIGNIEW  FOLEJEWSKI.  Futurism  and  its  Place  in  the  Development  of 
Modern  Poetry.  Ottawa:  University  of  Ottawa  Press,  1980. Pp. 288. 

Futurism  lends  itself  well  to  comparative  analysis.  Yet  to  date  few  have 
attempted  to  study  in  a  single  volume  the  literary  aspect  of  this  movement 
as  it  manifested  itself  throughout  Europe,  the  Slavic  countries,  and  South 
America.  Folejewski's  work  attempts  to  do  exactly  this.  More  precisely,  his 
study  seeks  primarily  to  "draw  an  outline  of  the  development  of  this 
movement  as  it  arose  and  operated  in  the  various  local  brands  of  the 
Avant-Garde"(p.ll9).  The  work  is  aimed  at  a  reading  public  which  has 
already  a  working  knowledge  of  the  basic  principles  and  practices  of 
futurist  poets. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  large  Parts:  "The  Comparative  Study"  or 
"Discussion,"  and  the  "Selection  of  Futurist  Poetry"  which  is  the  longer  of 
the  two.  Part  I,  the  subject  of  this  review,  comprises  eight  chapters.  In  the 
first  chapter  Folejewski  brings  into  light  the  paradoxical  nature  of  the 
movement  and  the  temper  of  the  times  in  which  it  was  couched:  "There  is 
some  justification  in  the  claims  of  Soviet  literary  criticism  that  Futurism 
was  doomed  at  its  inception  since  its  socio-philosophical  motors  were 
those  of  anarchism.  .  .  .But  whether  the  element  of  'anarchy'  in  Futurism 
is  only  a  matter  of  just  another  manifestation  of  'bourgeois  decadence'  as 
many  Soviet  critics  claim,  is  an  open  question"(pp.8-9).  The  writer  points 
out  that  both  in  Italy  and  Russia  the  Futurists  were  initially  a  group  of 
considerable  popularity.  Later  the  condemnation  of  the  movement  by  the 
ruling  class  in  both  countries  testified  to  the  "disturbing  ability  on  the  part 
of  Futurism  to  constantly  create  controversy  and  stir  up  emotions"(p.lO). 

The  second  chapter  deals  with  the  emergence  of  Futurism,  the  artistic 
and  personal  temperament  of  Marinetti,  and  the  early  manifestoes.  The 
writer  puts  forth  his  personal  opinion  concerning  the  origins  of  the 
movement  and  the  essential  import  of  the  manifestoes.  However,  for  the 
most  part  his  views  conform  to  the  views  and  theories  of  other  respected 
critics  of  Futurism.  Folejewski  brings  into  sharp  focus  the  innovative  and 
creative  abilities  of  Marinetti  calling  attention  to  his  "truly  'American' 
talent  for  publicity"  as  well  as  his  "sincere  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  art  and  true  artists"(p.21).  What  we  have  in  this  chapter  is  a  three- 
dimensional  portrayal  of  Marinetti  the  innovator,  the  theorist,  the  artist. 
As  far  as  Marinetti  the  artist  is  concerned,  he  is  best  represented  in  his 
Zang-Tumb-Tuuum  which  is  "probably  the  best  compendium  of  the  central 
theoretical   issues  and  at   the  same   time   it   is  an   excellent   'clinical' 
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demonstration  of  the  essential  technical  aspects  of  the  futurist  poet- 
ics"(p.35).  The  concluding  section  of  this  second  chapter  is  dedicated  to  a 
brief  (too  brief!)  discussion  of  the  craft  of  Italian  futurist  poets.  However 
the  author  rightly  points  out  that  critics  have  not  given  enough  attention 
either  to  the  theory  or  the  practice  of  "parole  in  libertà"  which  represent 
an  "undeniable  breakthrough  in  the  development  of  modern 
poetry"(p.35.). 

The  fourth  chapter  studies  the  search  for  a  new  mode  of  expression  in 
Russia  and  the  Ukraine.  Here  Folejewski — at  times  not  without  a  certain 
bias  for  the  Russian  futurists— compares  the  Italian  futurists  with  the 
Russian.  He  claims,  for  instance,  that  in  "the  history  of  the  Italian 
movement  there  was  .  .  .a  definite  leader.  His  'friends'  were  mentioned 
only  in  a  general  reference  to  a 'sleepless  night' in  Marinetti's  villa.  .  .  .But 
the  Moscow  Manifesto  was  apparently  a  result  of  collective  labour"(p.42). 
Moreover  he  states  that  "while  the  Italians  hurled  loud  slogans  and 
accusations  which  evoked  indignation  or  laughter,  the  Russians  more 
often  won  audience  acceptance  of  their  readings  and  genuine  poet- 
ry"(p.43),  and  also  that  "the  Russians  were  actually  less  rigid  and 
doctrinaire  than  the  Italians"(p.46).  Indeed,  the  author  seems  to  imply  that 
the  Russian  movement  could  almost  be  studied  independently  of  its 
European  counterpart.  This  view  is  not  new.  In  fact  Ettore  Lo  Gatto  in  his 
Storia  della  letteratura  russa  recognizes  a  similar  degree  of  autonomy  in  the 
Russian  movement. 

The  fifth  chapter,  "The  Anatomy  of  Sound  and  Meaning,"  concentrates 
on  the  technical  innovations  of  Russian  futurist  poets  among  whom 
Mayakovsky  figured  most  prominently.  The  movement  is  studied  largely 
in  the  light  of  the  socio-economic  changes  taking  place  in  Russia  at  this 
time.  However,  Folejewski  oberves  that  the  Russian  writers  retained  many 
echoes  of  nature  and  countryside  in  their  productions.  He  notes  that  it  is 
"striking,  looking  back  at  the  various  collections  of  these  poets,  how 
strikingly  'rural'  if  not  provincial  they  are  in  their  themes,  emotional 
attachments,  imagery,  similes,  vocabulary,  etc. "(p. 67).  After  some  remarks 
concerning  the  treatment  of  grammatical  and  syntactic  rules  by  poets  of 
the  "Hylaea,"  Folejewski  concludes  that  "Mayakovsky  was  the  only  true 
urban  poet  among  the  Russian  futurist"(p.69). 

Chapter  six  deals  with  the  "Tortuous  Course  of  Futurism  in  Poland." 
The  author  is  concerned  here  primarily  with  giving  a  factual  account  of 
the  Polish  movement  and  its  achievements.  He  makes  some  penetrating 
remarks  about  the  style  of  the  very  early  poetry  of  C.K.  Norwid  (p. 85) 
stating  that  it  links  him  with  a  vital  segment  of  "futurist  ideology  about 
the  Word"(p.95).  He  concludes  this  chapter  by  aptly  reaffirming  that 
Polish  Futurism  was  largely  free  from  the  extreme  declarations  of 
Marinetti  and  others  about  linguistic  freedom  and  new  technology.  As  a 
result,  the  movement  in  Poland  was  much  more  moderate:  the  syntax 
retained  a  sense  of  natural  organization  and  the  cult  of  the  machine  is 
openly  opposed  by  the  eminent  Tadeusz  Peiper  who  thought  that  "the 
machine,  important  as  it  was  in  the  new  reality,  should  be  made  an 
element  subordinated  to  human  needs  and  ambitions"(p.91).  The  author 
maintains  that  the  moderate  and  radical  elements  coexisted.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  "radical  and  forceful  demands  and  experiments"  of  the 
extremist  members  of  Futurism,  the  two  phases  of  Polish  Avant-Garde 
would   not   have   come   into   being.   These   "experiments"    the   author 
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considers  to  be  of  major  significance  "for  the  whole  development  of 
modern  poetic  idiom  in  Poland"(p.96). 

In  the  seventh  chapter  Folejewski  does  not  comment  at  length  on  the 
course  of  Futurism  in  Czech  and  Slovak  literatures  since,  he  states,  the 
course  of  the  movement  is  already  well  and  clearly  documented.  Further- 
more, it  followed  very  much  along  the  lines  of  Italian  Futurism  since  in 
Slovenia  many  writers  and  critics  were  in  direct  contact  with  Italy.  The 
author  points  out  that  one  of  the  most  significant  contributions  of 
Futurism  to  the  course  of  Slovak  poetry  was  its  bringing  major  Slovenian 
poets  to  perceive  that  "life  itself  could  become  poetry."  He  quotes  at 
length  in  order  to  evidence  the  newly  emerging  poetic  style. 

The  expansion  of  futurist  ideas  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Brazil  are 
discussed  in  the  final  segment  of  this  same  chapter.  Folejewski  comments 
on  the  fact  that  the  term  "Futurism"  was  inadvertently  coined  by  the 
Catalan  poet  Gabriel  Alomar.  The  author  hastily  dismisses  the  question  of 
Portuguese  Futurism  in  one  page  stating  that  its  immediate  popularily 
came  to  a  sudden  conclusion  on  account  of  political  suppression.  By 
contrast,  the  discussion  of  Brazilian  futurism  is  longer.  The  author  makes 
some  very  useful  observations  on  stylistics  (pp. 113-114).  He  studies 
Brazilian  artists'  interpretations  of  Marinetti's  theories  and  points  to  their 
express  need  to  free  themselves  from  strict  allegiance  to  European 
Futurism.  This  process  led  in  turn  to  the  advent  of  Modernismo  as  well  as  to 
other,  distinct  sorts  of  art  in  which  the  futurist  characteristics  coalesced 
with  "elements  of  native  Brazilian  primitivism  and  with  the  spirit  of 
freedom,  dynamism  and  breadth  of  the  frontier  mentality"  (p. 111). 
Folejewski  surveys  the  poerty  of  Mario  de  Andrade  from  its  initial 
attempts  at  creating  radically  different  poetic  forms  to  its  subsequent  more 
conservative  stage  in  which  the  poet  condemns  Marinetti's  advocation  of 
the  idea  of  "parole  in  libertà."  He  recognizes  the  Brazilian  modernists' 
desire  to  posit  their  own  aesthetics.  But  he  points  out  that  without 
resorting  to  the  numerous  techniques  brought  to  light  by  the  Futurists 
"the  range  of  Brazilian  Modernism  would  have  been  more 
narrow"(p.ll5). 

Part  II  of  Folejewski's  study  is  given  over  in  its  entirety  to  an  extensive 
anthology  of  fifty  selections  from  futurist  poets.  The  original  is  con- 
veniently translated  on  the  opposite  page.  In  each  instance  the  author 
attempts  to  give  as  precise  a  translation  as  possible  in  verse.  In  the  matter 
of  onomatopoeic  effect  the  translations  often  fail.  Nor  could  it  be 
otherwise  because  more  than  the  poetry  of  any  other  period  that  of  the 
Futurists  demands  to  be  read  and  seen  in  its  original  language. 

Despite  the  few  shortcomings  I  have  pointed  out,  Folejewski's  work 
makes  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  Futurism.  It  outlines  the 
development  of  the  movement  in  its  broadest  manifestations  and  points 
out  the  influence  it  exherted  on  the  evolution  of  modern  poetry.  Nonethe- 
less, as  the  author  himself  states  in  his  concluding  remarks,  it  is  only  an 
"outline."  Folejewski  promises  to  contribute  a  further  study  to  the 
relationship  of  Futurism  with  other  "isms."  We  look  forward  to  the 
publication  of  this  work. 
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Più  non  muggisce,  non  sussurra  il  mare. 

Il  mare. 

Senza  i  sogni,  incolore  campo  è  il  mare, 

mare. 
Fa  pietà  anche  il  mare. 
Il  mare. 
Muovono  nuvole  irriflesse  il  mare, 

mare. 
A  fumi  tristi  cede  il  letto  il  mare, 

mare. 
Morto  è  anche,  vedi,  il  mare. 
Il  mare.  

*  ^    Giuseppe  Ungaretti,  La  terra  promessa. 
"^  Mondadori,  Milano 
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ARIA  D'ITALIA  ed.  by  D.  Provvedi-Fournier  is  a  rich  and  varied  collection  of  more 
than  130  extracts  drawn  from  literary  sources,  newspapers,  popular  songs  and 
interviews.  The  uniqueness  of  the  Italian  culture  is  presented  through  the  works  of  such 
authors  and  journalists  as  Bassani,  Buzzati,  Montale,  Ungaretti,  Fallaci,  Montanelli, 
Parca  and  many  others.  Each  extract  is  complemented  by  photographs,  questions,  and 
discussion  topics.  While  learning  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the  Italian  language, 
the  student  is  also  able  to  gain  genuine  insight  into  20th  Century  Italy.  ARIA 
D'ITALIA  emphasizes  the  variety  and  realism  of  a  culturally  wealthy  land. 
Suggested  for  Intermediate  and  Advanced  High  School. 
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